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THE OPENING DAY—WAITING FOR THE SIGNAL GUN 


OKLAHOMA 


THE COMING OF 


THE WHITE MAN 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


FRIEND of mine has a 
relic which he has promised 
to bequeath me at his de- 
mise. I wish him no harm, 
although life at best is un- 
certain. This article is an 
ancient sword of Spanish 
manufacture; the blade is very long, of fine 
steel, though not heavy, the hilt basketed, the 
grip small as if made for some little Latin 
hand. On the blade, now much worn away 
by rust, is the inscription, ‘Un Dios—Una 
Ley—Un Rey” (One God, One Law, One 
King). This sword, in the belief of its own- 
er, is a genuine relic of the old Spanish 
Conquistadores, although its history cannot 
be fully traced. It was given to my friend in 
New Mexico by a member of the Baca fam- 
ily, who knew or cared little for it. All he 
could say was that he knew it had been in his 
family for many years—‘‘ mu-u-u-chos afios.” 


Now it is the boast of the Baca family of 
New Mexico that they are all descended from 
the original Baca (or Vaca) who came from 
Spain to this country in the summer of 1528 
—none less than the historic Alvar Nunez 
Cabeza de Vaca, who was the first man to 
cross the American continent, and who, for 
reasons of his own, preferred to do so on foot, 
although it took him and his three friends 
eight years to make the journey. 

Just what regions de Vaca touched on 
his casual westward journey no one knows. 
Many learned men have pondered over his 
story, but none has been able to make of it 
logical head or tail. Some there be who say 
that de Vaca even got so far north as the Red 
River and crossed it; which, if true, constitutes 
him the first Oklahoma boomer known to 
history, although he did not locate land. 

The story of these transcontinental wan- 
derers came to the Viceroy at the City of 
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SETTLERS, 


Mexico, Don Antonio de Mendoza, but the 
latter was more interested at that time in re- 
ports brought back from the north by Nufio 
de Guzman. The latter was perhaps the 
first of the modern school of yellow reporting. 
He had vivid dreams about certain Seven 
Cities of Cibola, where the streets were inlaid 
with gold and where the dark brunette pop- 
ulation used diamond knobs on the portitre 
frames. In the light of this new talent no 
one seemed to pay much attention to poor 
de Vaca, not even Francisco Vasquez de 
Coronado, who, in 1540, outfitted an expedi- 
tion from the City of Mexico for the conquest 
of these ready-money towns. 

Coronado’s march is almost as much of a 
hard-luck story as that of de Vaca, and little 
better as a piece of journalism. He certainly 
got into New Mexico and arrived at the Pecos 
Pueblo—the ruins of which you may see from 
the railroad train in the Glorieta Mountains. 
Then he heard of a town called Quivira, some- 
where to the east, and impulsively decided 
to go and find it. He pushed southeast 
along the Pecos River, crossed it, and went 
eastward to some point probably near the 
head of the Nueces River. 

Somewhere down in Texas, west and north- 
west of de Vaca’s line of wandering, Coro- 
nado sent part of his army back to New Mex- 
ico, and with thirty men pushed on north to 





WIDOW AND 





HER FAMILY 
find Quivira. They ran by the compass 
forty-two days straight north; almost toward 
Lincoln, Neb., although they really were 
looking for free gold. 

Coronado must have crossed the Red River 
not far from the ford of the old Chisholm 
trail, over which the first of the Texas long- 
horns went north to the railroad. He was 
the first man to come up the trail to Dodge; 
for what he did in the summer of 1541 was 
really to arrive at the point where that noted 
cow town later was to be established. Then 
he moved on to some place near what is now 
Great Bend, Kan. ‘Here,’ said the guide, 
“is Quivira.’” 

Coronado looked about him, and saw 
nothing better than a few thatched huts of 
native Indians, probably the Pawnees or the 
Wichitas. Nursing a large and heavy grouch, 
he turned around and tramped it back to 
New Mexico. Whatever may have been 
Coronado’s course westward, he certainly 
crossed Oklahoma on his journey north. 
He ate of the aboriginal pumpkin pie and 
eke the succulent wild plum on the shores 
of what certainly were Oklahoma rivers, al- 
though no one knows precisely which or 
where. The somewhat mythical Frenchman, 
Du Tisne, of Kaskaskia, who is said to have 
planted his flag on the salt marshes of north- 
western Oklahoma early in the eighteenth 














century, affords us no more light on Okla- 
homa than does Coronado; nor does any of 
a dozen other French and Spanish explorers 
who profess to have crossed Oklahoma be- 
tween 1541 and 1739. The most interest- 
ing thing of those early days is the fact that 
in 1791 the Spaniards built a road from 
Santa Fé to Nachitoches, and that, crossing 
the head of the Canadian River, this trail 
ran down the north side of the Red River, as 
existing evidences prove to-day. 

Now swept on the splendid, deliberate, 
fateful occupation of the American continent. 
In time men knew that the Atlantic Ocean did 
not extend anywhere near Oklahoma. The 
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The new nation, the Americans, beat back 
the native tribes of the north. Jackson and 
other stern border fighters were later to defeat 
the southern tribes. The Boones and Ken- 
tons had swept over the Appalachians to 
Kentucky and Missouri. The War of 1812 
came on, with the conspiracy of Tecumseh 
as its prelude in the West. It was the dream 
of Tecumseh and the British army to drive 
the white population down to the Ohio River, 
if not back across the Appalachians. Had 
they succeeded Oklahoma would have waited 
long for her first population. 

The War of 1812 did not result as Castle- 
reagh had proudly boasted. The first terms 


























ORIGINAL SITE OF 


Spanish took the Southwest, the English and 
French the Northeast. Lewis and Clark 
passed up the Missouri. Thomas Jefferson, 
the man who sent-them there, 263 years after 
Oklahoma had been discovered, had very 
sagely said that the West would offer land to 
us ‘for the thousandth generation, and the 
thousandth.” Thomas Jefferson was a good 
man, but after all he did not have the facts 
much more precisely than did de Vaca or 
Coronado. These lands were not to last to 
the second generation. 
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the British asked were that the territory be- 
tween the Lakes and the Ohio River should 
be set apart forever as an Indian territory. 
Clay, Gallatin, and Adams replied that they 
would take care of their own Indians in their 
own way. 

Now first shows upon the western horizon 
of American history the dim blue line of the 
Oklahoma hills. At the close of the War of 
1812, the Middle West settled so rapidly that 
the rumor arose that presently the native 
tribes must move west of the Mississippi. St. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY ONE 
Louis demurred, saying that this would en- 
danger her safety. William Clark, the red- 
headed explorer, knew that sooner or later 
this thing must happen, wherefore he called a 
great council of all the American tribes to meet 
at St. Charles on the old Sioux portage, be- 
tween the great rivers. All these came to the 
council of the Red Head Chief. They touched 
the council quill—and signed away their 
rights, their lands, and their lives. It was 
the beginning of the end for them. 

By 1834 it was clear that all the tribes must 
be moved west of the Missouri River, and this 
practically was done. Some of the Indians 
were located farther north than the present 
lines of the Indian Territory, but in brief they 
were gradually segregated there by special 


treaties. The Seminoles, Cherokees, Choc- 
taws, Creeks, Chickasaws, and Delawares 


were joined by the more savage Kiowas and 
Comanches from the Southwest, these by the 
Wichitas from Coronado’s Quivira, and by 
buffalo tribes of the North, the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes, tepee people who wore hard 
soles on their moccasins and hence were 
obliged to eat meat, cattle if not buffalo. 
All these tribes and a score of lesser ones were 
the concentrates of a region larger than that 
claimed by the whites themselves. Andrew 
Jackson, on June 30, 1834, had signed the 
act of Congress which declared that ‘‘ All of 
the United States West of the Mississippi 
River, not included in the States of Missouri 
and Louisiana and the Territory of Arkansas, 
shall be considered as the Indian country.” 
Here was an enormous Western empire barred 
to white occupation. Next the Government 
beneficently set aside a strip 50 miles wide 
and 200 miles long below the south line of 
Kansas to let the Cherokees out from their 
lands to the buffalo plains. 


WEEK 


AFTER ““THE OPENING” 

The Cherokee Outlet, as it properly should 
be called, was created under the language of 
the treaty of February 14, 1833: ‘Article 1. 
... In addition to the seven millions of 
acres of land thus provided for and bounded, 
the United States further guarantees to the 
Cherokee Nation a perpetual outlet west, and 
a free and unmolested use of all the country 
lying west of the western boundary of the said 
seven millions of acres, as far west as the 
sovereignty of the United States and their 
right of soil extend . and letters patent 
shall be issued by the United States as soon 
as practicable for the land hereby guaran- 
teed.” 

How wide a world was ours in ’33! Yet 
how soon it was to change. In the spring of 
1886 I crossed the Outlet, bound for the 
Panhandle and the western edge of No Man’s 
Land. We were after buffalo, the last of the 
southern herd. We saw their trails, their 
bones, but over these wound the braided 
ribbons of the great cattle trails. There were 
then not more than three hundred buffalo 
left alive, and ours was one of the last hunts 
ever made for them. ‘Two years later they 
were gone. The need for the Cherokee Out 
let had long since passed away. 

The Cherokee Outlet has for many years 
been better known as the Cherokee Strip, but 
this is not accurate. The real Cherokee 
Strip was a ribbon of land about two and a 
half miles wide, running from the Neosho 
River on the east to the tooth meridian on 
the west, along the lower edge of what is now 
Kansas. 

The term Neutral Strip is sometimes used 
interchangeably with No Man’s Land, and ap- 
plied to the long finger of land lying above the 
head of the Texas Panhandle. The true 


‘“Cherokee Neutral Lands,” however, as 
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known in our Government archives, lay far to 
the east, also in what now is Kansas. 

As to the thin strip of land lying above the 
northern extremity of Texas, so long called 
No Man’s Land, or the Neutral Strip, it is 
known in the Government records as the 
Public Lands Strip. For forty years it had 
no legal status and no law, and was the home 
of desperadoes, skin hunters, refugee cow- 
punchers and cattle thieves. Here were the 
last of the wild horses of the Western plains, 
and as late as 1886 we found here, on the 
head waters of the Beaver, a man who still 
made a business of catching wild horses, a 
plains trade long ago forgotten. 

The origin of this singular portion of the 
face of the earth came about as follows: The 
United States gave Texas $10,000,000 to 
quiet her title to the land west of what is now 
the Panhandle, running nearly as far south 
as El Paso. Then the Government began to 
create New Mexico, Colorado, and Kansas, 
by extending certain lines of latitude and 
longitude. When Texas came into the Un- 
ion in 1845, her lines extended thirty-four 
and one-half miles north of latitude 36° 30’. 
This latter was the dead line between the 
North and South on the slavery question, 
under the Missouri Compromise. Texas 
could not run that far north and be wholly a 
slave State, so she was amputated at the dead 
line. This left a piece of land 343 by 1674 
miles in extent, which literally was owned by 
nobody and wanted by nobody. Eventually 
it was held to be part of the public domain 
of the United States, and so subject to entry. 
It has towns now, and counties, and dry-land 
farms, and laws. In 1886 it tried to be ad- 
mitted to the Union as the ‘‘Cimarron Terri- 
tory,” but its feeble request seems long ago 
to have been lost and forgotten; although in 





November, 1887, it set up a provisional gov- 
ernment, held a constitutional convention, 
chose a greit seal, and elected a man to 
Congress, after what was contested as a 
fraudulent election. It was all very Western, 
very American; as see the struggle of Texas 
years earlier to establish her government. 
The organization of Oklahoma Territory 
quieted the Cimarron Territory dream, and 
the “‘congressman” did not get his job. 

Not even this is all of Oklahoma’s debated 
ground; indeed, she has nothing but debated 
ground. Another great tract of her future 
territory lay between the two forks of the 
Red River, what is now known as Greer 
County. Texas always thought this land 
belonged to her. She pointed to the treaty of 
the United States with Napoleon, April 30, 
1803, which defined the Louisiana Purchase 
on the west by the Red River “‘and all its 
tributaries to their sources, both north and 
south.” Spain, therefore, ran up to the edge 
of the Louisiana Purchase. Texas whipped 
Mexico, the heir of Spain, and took what title 
she had. Hence the question arose, which 
and what was the Red River; for that stream 
had two forks. Both Texas and the United 
States surveyed it, and as late as 1879 
Texas gave half of Greer County (which 
Houston had named after a veteran of the 
Texas war for independence) to the public 
schools and took half for the public debt. 
The Supreme Court of the United States took 
up this matter, but not until 1896 was it 
finally decided that the south arm of the Red 
was the real Red River. Texas lost, the 
Indians gained temporarily, and Oklahoma 
won permanently. 

Now we have seen in part how Oklahoma, 
the State, gathered her first population, and 
also gathered her first lands. But what was 
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tribes joined the Southern 
army. Uncle Sam declared 
this to be treason, and by act 
of Congress calmly forfeited 
their grants, and the patents 
issued under our great seal. 
We do not invalidate patents 
running to white men, who 
have stolen lands all over the 
West. We do not invalidate 
the patents of the lumber 
kings, who have stolen kings’ 
ransoms all across America. 
With Indians who have po- 
litical convictions the matter 
is different. These Indians 
were “permitted” to sell the 
United States a vast tract of 





the country called Oklahoma 
by Payne and his boomers, 
before the organization of the 
Territory? Who owned it? 
Evidently it lay south of the 
Outlet, north of the forks of 
the Red, west of the five civi- 
lized tribes, and east of Texas. 
The Creeks owned it once, 
or thought they did. This 
brings us to one of the most 
involved and interesting ques- 
tions regarding Oklahoma’s 
title to her soil. 

During the war a great 
many men of the five civilized 
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unused lands in the central 
and western part of their ac- 
cepted holdings, several mil- 
lion acres in all, at a few 
cents per acre. In this tract 
lay 2,000,000 acres, formerly 
owned by the Creeks. The 
latter never allowed it to be 
settled, claiming they sold it 
to the United States at a low 
price, on the basis that it was 
always to remain unused. 
The United States, by act of 
Congress, declared that these 
lands so taken back by the 
Government were to be used 
for the settlement of “freed- 
men and other Indian tribes.’ 




















Then, the next week after we got hold of this 
land, we gave most of it away to a railroad 
as a land grant! We loved railroads then as 
much as we hate them now. This was the 
old A. & P. land grant, and as the road did 
not build, the land lay there unused by any- 
one. This was one bone of contention for 
Oklahoma Payne and his men, as we shall 
duly see. In 1889 the United States bought 
back the land from the Creeks at a higher 
price, got the fee, and opened the lands. In 
1866 325,362 acres of land were also taken 
back by the United States from the Semi- 
noles, at fifteen cents an acre. Payne also 
claimed these to be public. 

Concerning the organization of the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma, there is some dispute, as 
there is also about the name. J. S. Morrow, 
of Atoka, one of the best-versed Oklahoma 
historians, probably has the correct version. 
In the treaties negotiated with the Five Tribes 
in the sixties, the forming of the Territory of 
Oklahoma from the territory belonging to 
the Five Tribes and lying west of the Five 
Nations was contemplated. After the provi- 
sions for organizing the Territory had been 
agreed upon, one of the United States com- 
missioners asked what name should be giv- 
en the proposed new Territory. The Rev. 
Allen Wright, of the Choctaw delegation, 
spoke up. “Call it Oklahoma.” He ex- 
plained that the word meant in Choctaw 
“Red Men” or “Red Men’s Land.” The 
other Indian delegations assented. The 
name is pure Choctaw—‘okla” (people) 
and “homma” (red). So it seems, after all, 
“The Beautiful Land” is rather a real-estate 
than a literal translation. 

In the Thirty-ninth Congress Colonel 
Robert T. Van Horn, editor of the Kansas 
City Journal and a member of Congress, 
introduced a bill for the organization of the 
Territory of Oklahoma, and this is respon- 
sible for the other version that Van Horn 
first offered the name of Oklahoma, and that 
it was suggested to him by Colonel E. C. 
Boudinott, an educated Cherokee who as- 
sisted him and was among the first to con- 
tend that the land lying west of the Five 
Civilized Tribes was practically public land 
and free from Indian title. The measure 
failed, and nothing more was attempted for 
nearly ten years, but it was in this agitation 
that Captain David L. Payne conceived 
the idea that Oklahoma was public domain 
subject to homestead entry. 

Now it is to be borne in mind as we re- 
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view this birth of Oklahoma and the birth of 
her coming problems that, as to the white pop- 
ulation, it advanced from the east toward 
Oklahoma over two great trails. The first 
of these was the old River Road, which took 
the cream of the Southern youth, mostly dead 
broke and dead game, down the Mississippi 
River, thence to cross over Louisiana and into 
Texas, and to write red history all along the 
Rio Grande. The other was that great path- 
way laid out by nature up the Arkansas 
Valley which presently carried out the iron 
pathways heading toward the mountains and 
the sea. 

Between these two great influences lay 
Oklahoma; and perhaps we can now see 
Oklahoma itself as a product or resultant of 
supply and demand. Because it was fore- 
gone that these enormous herds of Texas 
longhorns would push northward across the 
Chickasaws and Cheyennes and all the other 


tribes, across the sacred hunting trail of the ~ 


tribes, until they found their demand-point 
at the head of the trails. The trading trail 
of Jesse Chisholm, the half-breed who had 
some years earlier made himself a rude road 
from Texas up to the Indian tribes where 
he had his trading post, all at once became 
written ineradicably into the soil under the 
hoofs of the north-bound kine. Abilene, Ells- 
worth, Newton, Wichita, Dodge, appeared 
swiftly upon the map. Coronado’s Quivira 
was born again. 

The days following the Civil War were 
very corrupt ones in our national history. 
We had a Beef Ring in Washington then, 
instead of a Beef Trust in Chicago. We have 
almost always had something. The Beef 
Ring was in part the United States Senate, 
in part a number of Indian agents, and in 
part a band of shrewd stockmen who had sand 
and cash combined. These gazed upon the 
Indian lands of the Territory, and so set out 
to get them. Gradually the men in the com- 
bine secured desirable leases of these Indian 
lands. Sometimes they nominally paid two 
cents an acre. Usually, whether it was so 
stipulated in the lease or not, a cattleman 
would fence in all the range he needed. It 
was a day of large methods. Thus in 1885 
twenty cattle firms had under lease 3,117,880 
acres, and half as much more under fence, 
though not leased. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany, curiously enough, had a large range 
with many thousand cattle on it under the 
brand O I L—a brand which is now on most 
of Oklahoma and the United States as well. 
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I remember seeing cattle scattered all the 
way from Kiowa, Kansas, to the country 
south of the Cimarron, when a party of us 
hunted deer through that district in the winter 
of 1887. That region was then wild and un- 
settled, but considered simply as part of the 
out-of-doors, it was entitled to the name 
“Beautiful Land.” The Nations then made 
the Mecca of Western sportsmen. No fences 
hindered us in our hunting and we coursed 
white-tail deer with greyhounds over many 
miles of rolling hills and grassy savannas. 

In the same year I saw much of the coun- 
try farther to the east, the lands of the Creeks, 
Choctaws, Osages, et cetera, and these tim- 
bered hills and grassy interglades also im- 
pressed us as making a delectable landscape. 
White men knew that country fairly well at 
that time, but few had been bold enough to 
settle, except an occasional citizen who had 
intermarried among the tribes. It was gen- 
erally said on the border that if a man was 
broke and down on his luck, about the best 
thing he could do was to marry an Indian 
princess. Red and black and white, the popu- 
lation actually dwelling in the Nations at that 
time was much mixed both in color and in 
morals. It included more desperadoes and 
horse thieves than any other equal acreage in 
all the West has ever been able to boast. 

Now came Oklahoma Payne, the John 
Brown of Oklahoma; idealist, fighting man, 
and fanatic. His soul still marches on. In 
that much of the public knowledge of Okla- 
homa has come through the newspaper 
stories of Payne and his boomers, it is very 
proper that we should examine the records of 
this singular character. 

Payne’s mother was a cousin of Davy 
Crockett, and she gave a part of her dis- 
tinguished relative’s name to her son, David 
L. Payne, who was born in Grant County, 
Indiana, December 30, 1836, the year of 
Crockett’s death, one noted borderman thus 
passing from the stage as another of a later 
age and type came to take his place. The 
young Indianian was a tall, vigorous, and 
“wiry youth of twenty-two years when he con- 
cluded to go west to fight the Mormons in 
1858. The best of the fighting being gone, 
he located in Doniphan County, Kansas, and 
started a sawmill. Whom the gods dislike 
they give a sawmill. Of course he went 
broke. Of course, too, he followed general 
custom and became a skin hunter on the 
buffalo plains. 

When the Civil War broke out Payne en- 


tered the forces later merged in the Tenth 
Kansas Infantry, and served for three years 
as a private. In 1864 he was elected to the 
Kansas Legislature, but enlisted again, tak- 
ing the place of a drafted man who had a 
family. Payne himself never married. In 
and out of the army for years, he once served 
as captain of Company H, Nineteenth Kansas 
Cavalry. At one time he was postmaster of 
Leavenworth—almost every Western man of 
prominence has at one time or another been 
postmaster at Leavenworth. Payne was also 
sergeant-at-arms in the Kansas Legislature, 
and once doorkeeper of the House in Wash- 
ington; but during the first years following 
the war he was engaged mostly in skin hunt- 
ing, and became known as the Cimarron 
Scout. All at once he came to the front as 
advocate of the doctrine that the land west 
of 96° west longitude, as far as the Texas 
Panhandle, was public land. Our foregoing 
study of the complex origin of these lands will 
now show us on what he based his claims. 

Being firmly convinced of the righteous- 
ness of his intention, Payne proceeded to 
enforce his ideas after a fashion singular to 
himself, which did not differ largely from 
those of the noted filibuster Walker. His 
first “colony” assembled in December, 1880, 
at Arkansas City, Kan., moving thence to 
Hunnewell, near the line. There were in 
this party 600 men with 325 wagons, all or- 
ganized on a semimilitary basis. Colonel 
Coppinger of the army followed the Payne 
legions carefully with a body of cavalry, and 
warned them of his intention to eject them if 
they crossed the line. Payne moved back to 
Caldwell, receiving continually more recruits 
to his “‘colony.” All Caldwell petitioned the 
President to instruct the army to escort the 
settlers into the promised land, but the latter 
ordered them escorted in just the opposite 
direction. Payne was arrested and taken to 
Fort Smith for trial on March 2, 188r. 

Payne contended that the land west of 
the allotments to the five civilized tribes was 
in Oklahoma and properly open to settle- 
ment. 

Besides the land thus occupied by the es- 
tablished Indians, it was further claimed by 
Payne’s lawyers that the strip of public lands, 
No Man’s Land, had never been attached 
to any judicial district; neither had it ever 
been ceded to any Indian tribes, and it was 
so to be considered a part of the public do- 
main and subject to entry. It was likewise 
declared by Payne that the Cherokee Outlet 
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should be taken away from the cattle com- 
panies and thrown open to settlement. 

Payne held that the land laws of 1844 
expressly stated that “‘all lands where the 
Indian title is or shall hereafter be extin- 
guished” should be open for settlement under 
the Preémption Act. The Indian title to the 
Seminole lands having been extinguished, 
they reverted to the control of the Govern- 
ment land laws long in force. 

Payne’s attorneys further showed that in 
the Act of 1878 the Government did provide 
that the Indian titles should be extinguished 
throughout the Atlantic & Pacific Railway 
grant as rapidly as the consent of the Indians 
could be secured; that it had been so se- 
cured, and that one half of all this land was 
open for settler’s entry, because the act ex- 
pressly provided that in all the railroad 
grants the even sections should be reserved 
for such entry. Payne argued, and many 
good lawyers agreed with him, that the United 
States Government had given a railroad the 
right of way through a public domain, which 
public domain came under the public laws. 
Payne especially urged that nothing was 
keeping this land from going to the public, 
except corrupt influence of cattlemen who 
wanted to hold it as private range, at leases 
averaging two cents an acre. 

Such was Payne’s argument, ably pre- 
sented by his attorneys; yet after his first 
trial he was sent home from Fort Smith under 
a bond of $1,000 not to reénter Oklahoma. 
He answered this by taking down into Okla- 
homa one expedition after another. They 
ejected him, but he would not stay ejected. 
They set the army after the troops that had 
beaten the Cheyennes of Black Kettle on the 
Washita; but he defied the army. They 
tried to bribe him, but he would not bribe. 
Four times he went south across the Strip and 
settled on his chosen lands, and with his 
colonists plowed and planted and sowed and 
builded; four times they ejected him and his 
armies of plowmen; four times he demanded 
trials in the United States courts; and four 
times he harked back to the treaty of ’66. 

The Government treated Oklahoma Payne 
as an unruly child, and sent men after him 
from Camp Supply or Fort Sill or Fort Reno. 
Mildly as they might, the army officers put 
him out, but this madman, this John Brown 
redivivus, insisted that he was right and that 
the rest of the United States was wrong. He 
continued to form his colonies, and he issued 
to each member a certificate of location as 
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well as a certificate of membership, and 
pledged each member of the colony with “all 
the powers that can be afforded by the 
colony,” to aid each other member to make 
good his entry on the land chosen. Men 
poured in to join his ranks. All the West 
saw that land so good as this was now prac- 
tically gone. 

In 1884 Payne entered once more With 500 
men and 259 wagons, a force of truculent 
armed men whose appearance was sufficient 
to give grave concern to the military. Once 
more he was arrested, and this time, to teach 
him a lesson, he was marched on foot almost 
to Texas, back again into the interior, and so 
to Fort Smith once more. He was tried this 
time at Topeka before the United States 
Court. And this time, in the fall of 1884, 
the United States Court said that Oklahoma 
Payne had been guilty of no crime. 

So now here was his victory won at last after 
a good John Brown fight. All the West 
threw up its hat and laughed long and loud. 
A yet larger army gathered at the border. 
And then, just as he had gained his victory, 
the leader died. At a hotel in Wellington, 
Kansas, November 28, 1884, Payne was 
stricken by heart failure, and fell back dead 
in the arms of a bystander. But that was 
his fight, and that was how he won it. He 
had followers to imitate him in the concluding 
scenes of the war for land— Osborn, the 
petitioner; Couch, the radical, who believed 
in force rather than petition. It was W. L. 
Couch who led the next army across the 
Strip, 450 men, who cut the wires of the cattle 
fences, made dugouts for winter quarters, 
and proposed to build their town of Still- 
water. Came to them 500 cavalry and two 
Hotchkiss guns; wherefore exit Couch, fum- 
ing against the Beef Ring and President 
Arthur. Much outcry now all along the 
southern line of Kansas, and after all no trial 
of Couch, for the Government produced no 
witnesses on the date set at Wichita. After 
this gradually the Government came to the 
conclusion that the Oklahoma lands could 
not much longer be withheld from the public. 

The most modern and best known of Ok- 
lahoma’s spectacular performances had to 
do with the feeding out of these through the 
Government land offices to the unappeasable 
throngs which gathered to divide the last of a 
West, lately thought exhaustless. Perhaps 
no one who has not participated in one of 
these stampedes can gain a full idea of its 
fury, its ferocity. 
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The first tracts opened for homestead en- 
try embraced 1,900,000 acres of Oklahoma 
proper, the lands mentioned as once belonging 
to the Creeks. On the morning of opening 
day, April 22, 1899, an army was massed at 
the lower edge of the Cherokee Outlet, which 
latter still belonged to the Indians. At 
dozens of Kansas points the legions of land 
seekers had assembled. Ten thousand men 
marched in one body down the old Ponca 
trail. There were railroads then running 
into the Indian lands, and the boomer crossed 
the Salt Fork on the railroad bridge, which 
was planked to make it practicable for wagons 
and horsemen. ‘They crossed the grim, hard 
soil of the Outlet, once held by the Indians, 
then by the cowmen; and both Indians and 
cowmen looked on wondering at these land- 
mad crusaders. 

At the southern edge of the Outlet the 
troops were massed to hold back the invaders. 
A red, white, and blue guidon marked the 
line. Here the boomers spread out over 
nearly a mile of country, packed in a dense 
line, horsemen in front, wagons and all manner 
of vehicles behind, footmen where they could 
find standing room. At noon a bugle sounded. 
The cavalry guard rolled back, closed up, and 
swung away like a gate to let the people 
through. A roar broke from 10,000 throats. 
A tornado of humanity broke loose. A vast 
confused roar arose, the sound of trampling 
- horses, rolling wheels, rattling gear, squealing 
bronchos, mingled with shouts and curses 
and cries of contending men. Footmen were 
ridden down, and left lying without a back- 
ward look to them. Horses fell with broken 
legs, or dropped dead from their exertions. 
This stampede of the human herd from the 
north border of Logan County was more 
mighty and more awesome than any which 
had ever before marked these plains, where 
wild buffalo and wild cattle had roamed so 
recently. 

It was twenty-one miles from the line to 
Guthrie, the chosen capital of Oklahoma, 
and here the railroad had already arrived. 
At ten minutes after twelve a Santa Fé train 
crossed the line, packed inside and out with 
suffocating humanity, platforms, roofs, and 
axles crowded. It reached Guthrie in half an 
hour. It found a land office already erected, 
the hotel in operation, and two town organi- 
zations already completed. The organized 
“‘sooners” held the situation. A private car 
stood on the side track, filled with officials 
from Topeka, ostensibly in the interests of 


the law. Scores of deputy United States 
marshals were there—all of whom had staked 
out town lots. Two hours before the open- 
ing gun had been fired, two town-site plats 
were offering lots, and as the lines of these two 
plats crossed at oblique angles, it may be im- 
agined what confusion arose. By ten min- 
utes after twelve the town was quilled like a 
porcupine with claimants’ stakes, and ‘‘soon- 
ers” were selling quit claims to what they 
had stolen. Train after train came in that af- 
ternoon, twenty in all, one hundred cars from 
Arkansas City, fifty from Purcell. Fifteen 
thousand men ran from the railroad tracks 
to stake what they could get. 

Nearly two millions of acres of lands went 
like a puff of smoke. Guthrie had 10,000 
population by her first night. Her history 
was that of Oklahoma City, the other leading 
town. Gourdlike, Oklahoma sprang up in 
a night, one city after another, built of raw 
boards and canvas. A court sat on a barrel 
head; a newspaper came on wheels following 
hard behind the hoofs. Gamblers, desper- 
adoes, land sharks jeered at the patient, posi- 
tive men who had come here for actual 
homes. Much of the intent of the Govern- 
ment was subverted; and it goes without say- 
ing that a vast crop of litigation presently 
arose. 

Additional land was opened as the Gov- 
ernment continued to extinguish Indian titles, 
Beaver County (No Man’s Land) having now 
been surveyed and quietly opened without 
special act of Congress—about 3,681,000 
acres. The Territory of Oklahoma was or- 
ganized by act of Congress May 2, 1890, and 
its population then was stated at 61,834. In 
1891 Oklahoma comprised 39,030 square 
miles. The next lands to be opened and the 
counties to be attached to Oklahoma were 
those in the Sac and Fox, Iowa and Pot- 
tawatomie Indian reservations, comprising 
1,282,434 acres, and forming the counties of 
Pottawatomieand Lincoln, which were thrown 
open September 22, 1891. The Indians were 
allotted in severalty, the residue of the lands 
being purchased. The claims were taken by 
the first persons staking them, after the style 
of the first “‘run” into the original Oklahoma. 

The next opening was also by a “run,” 
and occurred April 19, 1892, into the Chey- 
enne and Arapaho country. The Indians 
on this reservation were allotted in severalty, 
the Government taking the residue. There 
were 4,297,771 acres in the country thrown 
open, and from it were created the counties 
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of Blaine, Custer, Day, Dewey, Roger Mills, 
and Washita. 

But the Indians still had lands, and now 
the Beef Ring was broken. On February 
17, 1890, the Attorney-General of the United 
States declared that the Cherokee grazing 
leases to the cowmen in the Outlet were il- 
legal, and that all stock must be removed 
from the Outlet by October rst, “ or as much 
sooner as the lands might lawfully be opened 
for settlement.” The land-mad boomers 
construed this to mean that the lands were 
open for settlement at once, and they poured 
in, madly as before. On March 15th the 
President issued a second proclamation de- 
claring such occupancy unlawful. The Cher- 
okee Commission, appointed by the Govern- 
ment, now went about buying the Cherokee 
Outlet from its owners. This opening of the 
Outlet was the largest real-estate transaction 
of our history, involving about seven million 
acres of lands, and a payment, spread over 
five years, amounting to about nine million 
dollars—nearly two million dollars more than 
we paid for all Alaska, and more than half 
as much as we gave for the whole Louisiana 
Purchase! These matters finally having been 
concluded, President Cleveland issued a proc- 
lamation that on August 23, 1893, the Cher- 
okee Outlet would be open for settlement, 
high noon of that day being the starting 
hour. ° 

All the inheritors of the mantle of Okla- 
homa Payne claimed credit for these facts, 
and many men in Kansas arrogated to them- 
selves a certain importance. A long-legged 
friend of mine, who may be called Bill Jen- 
nings as well as anything else, always insisted 
that he was responsible for the opening of 
the Cherokee country. “I went down to 
Washington,” said he, “to see Cleveland 
about it. I went up to the door of Cleve- 
land’s house—right at the front door—and 
I knocked, and I heard Cleveland holler out 
to me, ‘Come in!’ I went in, and there was 
Cleveland settin’ in the parlor, with all his 
Cabinet there too. I says to Cleveland, 
‘Cleveland, them Injuns has got to go, and 
them cowmen too.’ I put it to him right 


_ Plain. Cleveland, he listened, and by and° 


by he got up and come and put his hand on 
my shoulder, and says he, ‘Bill, by gosh, she 
pops!?” 

She did pop. The rush of ’89 had dis- 
counted anything known in Western history; 
but the stampede of ’93 put all others in the 
background of broken records. By this time 
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railroads were built all across that country, 
counties were surveyed and named alpha- 
betically, and locations of the prominent 
towns established. The new lands could of 
course be reached both from the north and 
the south, as they lay above the Territory of 
Oklahoma; but notwithstanding the access- 
ibility of the tracts, a terrible crush ensued. 
The advance registry was over 90,000, but 
more than 200,000 men were in the Cherokee 
Outlet by afternoon of the opening day, Sun- 
day, September 17, 1893. 

Ten thousand men camped that night on a 
single town site. Such armies were massed 
along the borders as might have caused the 
ghost of Oklahoma Payne to rise. Twenty 
thousand camp-fires on Saturday night glowed 
along the edge of the old Indian hunting trail 
to the “‘ buffalo plains” of forgotten memory. 
More than seventy-five thousand men were 
massed along the southern line of the Strip 
alone, and all the land-office towns in Kansas 
were packed with seething crowds for days. 
An endless line of men waited in procession 
back of the registry windows. A man paid 
$5 five different times for advances in his 
place up the registry line, and at last got 
within a few paces of the window, after days 
of waiting. Worn out by exhaustion, he 
dropped dead in the line. The suffering of 
all these thousands was extreme. There had 
been no rain for one hundred days. The ther- 
mometer stood 100° in the shade. Water was 
ten cents a glass, and bread fifty cents a loaf. 
Force was the real law. 

“‘Sooners” were at their work for days in 
advance, although now the guard was strict. 
At the start a “‘sooner” ran across the line 
before the gun. A soldier ordered him to 
halt, but he went on, and the soldier killed 
him. The man’s partner killed the soldier. 
Then came the starting gun, and wild mobs 
swept over both corpses and the matter was 
forgotten. In quarrels along the line before 
the start, three men were shot. Nineteen men 
fell in the line, prostrated by the heat, and 
three died. One young woman went stark 
mad; an accidental shot killed one man in the 
waiting line, and many were so accidentally 
wounded, for most were armed. 

At one locality, on the north line, the crowd 
was more’ than three hundred yards deep in 
packed, struggling, cursing humanity, and it 
reached east and west as far as the eye could 
see. A horse was worth $100 if it could stand 
up. Some ran the race with two horses tied 
together, shifting from time to time. 
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An army of over a hundred thousand men 
started in the vast, panic-smitten, motley 
herd that Sunday noon in September, and 
roared away, scattering vaguely in the dis- 
tance. It left behind it many dead bodies of 
horses, and some of men and women. From 
Arkansas City, there went 30,000 men; from 
Orlando, 25,000; from Caldwell, 15,000; from 
Hennessey, 10,000; from Stillwater, 10,000; 
from Kiowa, 3,000; from Hunnewell, 3,000; 
from other points over four thousand. These 
are conservative estimates, and probably far 
within the truth. At Kingfisher 600 men 
were in line at the land office filing their 
preliminary papers; at Wharton, 1,200; at 
other points as many. At Perry the line was 
over a mile long. Enid, Perry, Alva, Wood- 
ward were cities by Monday morning. 
Governor Renfew sent in his appointments for 
officers in the counties late alphabetically 
named. Each town elected its own officers. 
By Monday night the machinery of the 
American Government was established. 

On May 23, 1895, the next addition to 
Oklahoma came in the shape of the Kicka- 
poo Indian Reservation, 206,662 acres, in 
eastern Oklahoma; which was made a part of 
Lincoln and Pottawatomie Counties. This 
was the last land opened by the “run” plan. 

Following this came Greer County, com- 
prising 1,511,576 acres, which was made a 
part of Oklahoma by a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States rendered 
March 16, 1896. The next important addi- 
tion came on August 6, 1901, in the way of 
the Kiowa, Comanche, Apache, and Wichita 
reservations, 4,000,000 acres, from which the 
counties of Kiowa, Caddo, and Comanche 


were formed. The lands were awarded by * 


the lottery system, intended to do away with 
the curse of soonerism and land contests of 
priority rights. The applicants registered at 
Lawton and El Reno, and on the date set 
names were drawn from the boxes and the 
right to select claims awarded; accordingly 
much of the interest was lost by the less ex- 
citing system, but many more persons regis- 
tered than secured claims. 

An entirely new system was devised for the 
last opening, which began last fall and is still 
in progress. The Big Pasture and Three 
Wood reserves in Comanche and Kiowa 
counties were sold on the competitive bid 
system. The filing of bids began December 
6, 1906, at Lawton and at Washington, 
prospective settlers previously having in- 
spected the land. The bids are placed in 


large boxes and drawn in numerical order. 
Where two bids are the same for the same 
tract of land, the first number drawn has the 
preference. The bids are now being tabu- 
lated at Washington. Some of the quarters 
sold for as high as $6,000 and the average 
per acre was over $10. The money will go to 
the Indian tribes owning the lands. 

All these turbulent affairs made a new and 
startling feature in American life, and for a 
time sustained the reputation of a Wild West, 
swiftly changing from its wildness. They 
lacked the dignity carried by the solitary 
white-topped wagon pushing out into the 
wild under the guidance of some lone sol- 
dier of fortune. They lacked the dignity of 
Payne’s sober, insistent, fanatical invasions. 
Theft and crime had their way, and a fine 
crop of litigation followed the deeds of many 
“‘sooners” who mingled in these stampedes. 
But this is how Oklahoma gained her first 
white population. 

The next of Oklahoma’s wars was that of 
lawlessness with law. Sobriety and deter- 
mination contended with lawlessness and 
desperadoism, and the former won. A law- 
loving civilization took the place of the reign 
of mystery and violence which had marked 
these Indian lands so long. Once more 
there went forward the old sweet, fading, ter- 
rible drama of the American West. There 
rallied around the standard of the settler’s 
stake, and for the last time, the legions sup- 
porting the American idea. The West had 
offered its last great opportunity to the man 
who had little more than his courage and 
his sinew, but who none the less dared look 
the world in the face, since that he was a 
man. 

It was an eventful, a terrible time in our 
history as a nation, when all at once the 
American people discovered the Government 
lands were gone. Hitherto there had been a 
West; now there was no longer one. Okla- 
homa was born as the crux of this tragic sit- 
uation. We may look upon Oklahoma as an 
apex, a climax, a focus. Oklahoma marks 
the time whén we turn from being American 
to being Europe all over again. 

Oklahoma has been sneered at as the prod- 
uct of thefts and broils, and called an opera- 
bouffe State. It seems to me that nothing 
could be more wrong. It is the most serious 
and solemn State of any that have come into 
the Union. The intentness, the somber in- 
sistence of the men who made Oklahoma, 
the Territory and the State, is something out- 
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side the purview of comedy. It is within the 
pale of tragedy. 

So there now we have Oklahoma, the 
stormy petrel of all the States. She has 
known nothing but strife from the first until 
to-day. On her lands the Kiowas and the 
Comanches, the Wichitas, the Tonkaways, 
and other native tribes fought each other be- 
fore the white man came. The alien red 
tribes who moved there from the East fought 
each other and the native tribes after they 
settled there. The army fought the wild 
tribes on many a forgotten field of Oklahoma. 
The Indians fought the Texans there for 
years. Desperadoes there fought against 
civilization and against eaeh other; train rob- 
bers, bandits, and thieves contended over 
their own spoils. White men fought each 
other there, and also fought all red men im- 
partially. Oklahoma Payne and his boom- 
ers fought the cattlemen on the beef ranges, 
and fought the Government of the United 
States for land, land, land. Then the set- 
tlers fought for territorial organization, and 
got it at last, as we have seen. Was ever 
history like this written on the soil of any 
country? 

The most recent fight of Oklahoma, and 
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that which leaves her within immediate pub- 
lic interest, was that for statehood, for the 
seal of that civilization for which, perhaps 
with no deliberate and definite intent, her 
men had waged war against all things. Once 
more Oklahoma fought, contending against 
gangs, cliques, rings of politicians in the 
East. But again the stars in their course 
won. 

Let us be so bold as to believe that even- 
tually the Oklahoma idea, the individual 
against the combination, will win again and 
again, and so secure to us the country for 
which honest and courageous men have 
through the American centuries risked their 
lives. We have seen Coronado’s dreams 
come more than true, have seen gold cover 
the ground over which he trudged in his 
despair. We shall see made good the boast 
of the de Vaca’s sword, bequeathed for us 
Americans to study: One God—and that the 
God of Justice; One Law—and that the law 
before which rich and poor are alike; One 
King—and that the ruler of himself and 
his own home. That is what Oklahoma 
means. That is the Oklahoma idea. So 
long as it shall win, America will win; and 
no longer. 
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HAT the American masses 
@ are natural-born gamesters, 
that they love chance, and 
that a lottery is dear to 
. their hearts has no better 
exemplification, on a large 
scale, than in the upbuild- 
ing of the new State of Oklahoma. 

Uncle Sam invented two new games called 
“Oklahoma” and “Indian Territory,” and 
ran them both. 

Oklahoma was first played in 1889 on a 
landscape of 2,000,000 acres, divided into 
squares of 160 acres each, called farms, and 
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at varying intervals were smaller rectangels 
called town sites, which were divided into 
thousands of small pieces called lots. The 
game consisted in starting from the boundary 
lines of this area, with 50,000 other human 
beings, and attempting to be first to drive 
a pair of pegs in a 160-acre farm, or in a 
small town lot. If you succeeded, and could 
keep the other fellow from extracting your 
pegs while your back was turned, you won. 
The game was so successful that towns of 
10,000 souls grew up in a day, and the lonely 
jack rabbit fled in gaunt-eyed fright until he 
dropped with exhaustion at the sight of a 
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dozen human enemies on every square mile 
of territory, where before one might have 
traveled for weeks without seeing more than 
a leather-breechen cowboy. 

At intervals of every few years up to 1902 
the-Government made a new layout—one of 
more than 5,000,000 acres. The rules of 
the game were modified from time to time, 
to prevent a certain type of man from stacking 
the cards, or unnecessarily committing mur- 
der. So stupendously popular was “Okla- 
homa” that Uncle Sam found over eight 
hundred thousand takers in a generation. 

“Indian Territory” was quite different— 
if hardly less attractive—and consisted in 
getting the sixty-odd thousand Indians to 
give up their tribal holdings and take indi- 
vidual allotments, with the privilege of dis- 
posing of all their surplus lands except a 
small homestead. Certain interesting re- 
strictions were placed on the selling of the 
surplus, but the game was exciting, for, with 
short-time leases, pull in the department at 
Washington, and options, one might find 
himself possessed of a fine farm any day! 
Greater zest was lent by the discovery that 
immense coal beds underlaid fertile farm 
lands, and then petroleum of high grade 
spurted from the same fields, and valuable 
liquid asphaltum and hardened grahamite 
were found in veritable mines. If you got 
an Indian farm, next day you might find that 
you had an everlasting fortune in a mine just 
under the sod! 

The game of “Indian Territory” has also 
had some 800,000 takers, so that, combined 
with “Oklahoma,” it is safe to say that 
1,500,000 Americans—only two or three per 
cent are foreign born—have taken part. 

In these remarkable games, primarily 
based on the human love of chance, the uni- 
fied name of which might be called “Em- 
pire Building,” everyone seems to have made 
a winning: the Indian has millions to his 
credit drawing interest in the Government 
Treasury; the white man, who staked human 
flesh and blood and energy against wind- 
blown waving grass land and hidden treas- 
ures of coal and iron and oil and asphaltum, 
has won ten thousand-fold; Uncle Sam, the 
gamekeeper, has won added prosperity and 
wealth, and the galaxy of states has won a 
sister star of the first magnitude. 

Taking the rapidity of population growth 
of Oklahoma—the name comprehends, in 
this article, the combination of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territories into one state—and 
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comparing it with that of other territories, 
it seems evident that, without the stimulus 
of chance and the element of gamble, it 
would not have reached one-fourth its present 
remarkable figure in the few years since the 
white man was granted entry. 

The primary fact that the United States 
had a slice of land 70,154 square miles in ex- 
tent, set aside exclusively for the use of 75,- 
ooo Indians, attracted the attention of a few 
covetous souls. These early “boomers” saw, 
across the forbidden boundaries, oases in 
every green clump of trees, and a Garden of 
Eden in every flower-carpeted span of prairie. 
Restless at the denial, they jumped the bar- 
riers and were precipitately thrown out by 
United States troops. They assailed Con- 
gress for an unlocking, and their persistence 
finally won the opening of Oklahoma. 

These imaginative seekers of a new El- 
dorado strained the harder as they watched 
cattle barons and squaw men, with no gospel 
of life except the line of least commercial re- 
sistance, worming their way successfully into 
opulent holdings, by land leases and Indian 
marriages, and taking therefrom large cash 
profits. They heralded these facts to the 
country until the conviction obtained that 
here was the real Land of Promise. 

While all this was going on, and Congress 
was incubating the great land lottery, Kan- 
sas had dried up and starved and recu- 
perated again. Her farmers had gone mort- 
gage free and had cash balances in the banks. 
Texas, the great southern neighbor of Okla- 
homa, had slowly added population to cover 
scatteringly her fertile and fruitful expanses. 
There was no sound reason why Kansas and 
Texas—particularly Texas—should not have 
grown by leaps and bounds. 

Undoubtedly it was the gaming spirit that 
appealed powerfully to the fancy of the 
American citizen. The idea that one could 
become possessed of 160 acres of land at 
$1.25 per acre, on long-time payment, or of a 
town lot for nothing—provided one was suf- 
ficiently strong of leg, lasting of wind, cun- 
ning of mind, or shrewd in maneuver— 
seemingly caused thousands more people to 
gather on the boundary lines than there was 
land for. With the booming of a gun they 
legged it pellmell, wildly and sometimes trag- 
ically, for the interior, in the hope of being 
fortunate enough to drive a stake first,’as 


. they lay, wind-blown and exhausted, on the 


cushion of spring sward. 
Not until Congress eliminated the possi- 
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bility of actual deeds of prowess and physical 
skill did an “opening” fall flat. The open- 
ing of the “Big Pasture” last fall was a dis- 
mal failure. This was only an insignificant 
parcel of land comprising 500,000 acres, 
but it was the last of the Indian lands to be 
distributed by the Government in a body. 
The department and Congress conceived the 
sealed-bid plan, fixing $5 as the minimum 
price which could be bid on any quarter 
section. Although all the contiguous lands 
are owned by prosperous farmers, who hold 
them at $20 to $40 an acre, not one-half the 
Big Pasture land was bid in at $5 an acre. 

It is an interesting lesson, this, in American 
psychology. Apparently the manner of dis- 
posing of this last piece of land smacked too 
much of cold-blooded bookkeeping and real 
values to attract the attention of many of 
those sterling men of brains and brawn who 
had created the Greater Oklahoma. 

Because the game of opening these terri- 
tories gave an opportunity to men of small 
means, looking for home places, and de- 
manded heroes who reveled in the strenuous 
and believed in themselves, Oklahoma of to- 
day is possessed of a man with type charac- 
teristics. 

This type of man came from all over the 
United States. He was necessarily a young 
man, not yet arrived at the period of life when 
prudent conservatism steps in. He was a 
man of vigor, to whom the rough elbowing 
for a position in life was a positive pleasure. 
He had to be good-natured and willing to 
take and give blows with a laugh. He had 
to be generous and public-spirited, for sur- 
vival depended upon a community of inter- 
ests. If he could not fairly live up to these 
standards—particularly in the earlier years— 
he found himself inexorably weeded out, 
ostracized, and helpless under the pressure 
of a condemning populace. 

He had to be brave, self-reliant, and re- 
sourceful, for food came only by toil and 
ability, and there were no unearned incre- 
ments to be picked up on the prairie, beyond 
neighborly hospitality in meals and shelter 
for a short probationary period. 

The Oklahoman of to-day—to a man, al- 
most—has carved success from a virgin land, 
in differing ways and in varying quantity, to 
be sure. Success has made him believe in 
his country, and he proclaims its possibili- 
ties from the housetops—sometimes a little 
stridently. He shows you, by unanswerable 
figures, why he has a right to lift his voice. 
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He fears no man’s competition, for his con- 
stant slogan is “Come in and help boost the 
country along.” He is, par excellence, the 
“town builder” of the United States, and 
has waxed confident in his ability to grow 
them to order, for he has seen hundreds of 
towns spring up, mushroomlike, from the sod, 
and grow and spread from a spore of scat- 
tered tents into cities of many thousand souls. 

Oklahoma of to-day is still a young man’s 
country, for the offspring of the pioneer gen- 
eration are yet school children, or possibly 
just arriving at college days. So no one ever 
assumes that you were born in the country— 
almost the first greeting between strangers is, 
“What state did you come from?” It is a 
fine flux of sturdy breeds. 

Twenty years ago the population could be 
enumerated in Indians and a few thousand 
squaw men, cowboys, and cattle kings. In 
1890, one year after the first opening of 
Oklahoma Territory, there were more than 
sixty thousand people living upon 2,000,000 
acres of land. ‘To-day the white population 
may conservatively be estimated at over one 
million and a half. These figures are more 
impressive to one who remembers that, less 
than twenty-five years ago, the cattlemen of 
western Oklahoma insisted that the region 
was absolutely useless for agricultural pur- 
poses. 

The one thing, above all else, which has 
given Oklahoma a material solidity—which 
will never be taken from her—was the Gov- 
ernment’s scheme of dividing the entire coun- 
try into 160-acre farms, and, at first, not 
permitting any one person to acquire more 
than this amount of land. It created at once 
preéminently a land of homes. 

In 1900 (the last period of reliable financial 
statistics for Oklahoma Territory) there were 
60,483 families with homes entirely free from 
mortgage. Only three States in the Union 
equal this percentage of owned homes, and 
for homes free of debt Oklahoma leads the 
percentage list of the United States. 

The same showing cannot be made for the 
Indian Territory, in owned homes, as, until 
quite recently, the titles for land, outside of 
town sites specially exempted, rested in the 
Indians. The same general principle of 
home-making upon small-sized farms has 
been observed, however, as the Indian allot- 
ments are all divided by section lines, and 
the property usually leased in 160-acre 
holdings. 

The effect of the Government’s system of 
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granting only small land holdings over large 
areas was to take the poor and earnest agri- 
culturist out of competition with the big 
estate speculator—for one had to stay on the 
land and develop it to acquire final patent— 
and it eliminated the cattlkeman, who needed 
two acres of buffalo grass land for every head 
of cattle, at a single stroke. With thousands 
of small farms side by side, all producing 
large crops, railroad capital gained the nec- 
essary confidence and could afford to lay 
lines liberally through the agricultural sec- 
tions. Every railroad which was built stimu- 
lated the farmer to greater crop production, 
brought in the town builder, the storekeeper, 
the manufacturer, and the ever-ubiquitous 
drummer in droves. 

The second keynote in Oklahoma’s great- 
ness of to-day lies in the rapid growth of her 
transportation systems, which, up to the last 
two years, have been able to keep abreast 
if not ahead of the commercial expansion. 

It is here that the new theory of railroad 
building has been evolved and put in prac- 
tice—i. e., of actually building hundreds of 
miles of main and branch lines out into vir- 
gin territory, in the certain knowledge that 
the inrushing immigrant will speedily take 
up all the adjacent property, and that thriv- 
ing towns, with elevators, cotton gins, cotton 
compressors, stores and hotels will begin to 
arrive next week and in a year or two increase 
to a profit-supplying basis. 

Railroad magnates of the Southwest, when 
prospecting for a new line, no longer calcu- 
late the tonnage based on present population, 
or strive to connect a string of towns together 
which will contribute to their business. They 
consider, instead, how many miles of agri- 
cultural land, lying on either side of a pro- 
posed line, may be assumed as contributing 
tonnage in grain, cotton, cattle, and mer- 
chandise. Based on 1oo-acre land units and 
the precedents of previous growth, they are 
able to calculate quite accurately the farming 
population which will arrive in a given period, 
and the agricultural population, in turn, as- 
sures the support for a given number of 
towns along the line. 

The initial discovery that population fol- 
lows the railroad in a fertile territory of uni- 
form-sized farms, in sufficiently definite num- 
bers to assure early dividends on the cost of 
construction, belongs, probably, to a group 
of long-headed citizens of Oklahoma City. 

There is an interesting story in the darkest 
days of this city’s history in 1894—a year of 
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national financial depression—when it looked 
as if every business man must go bankrupt, 
and the town be returned to the guardianship 
of the jack rabbit and the coyote. Guthrie, 
the state capital, thirty miles to the north, 
was just able to hold its own, as the metropo- 
lis and railroad and political center. When 
things got so bad that no one had anything 
more to mortgage nor anything more to lose, 
a few of the men of the last-ditch fighting 
variety got together and decided they must 
have railroads—railroads in plenty. 

How they got the money, or promises of 
money, in St. Louis, the franchises, the right 
of way, and how everybody contributed some- 
thing in labor, in ties, in work animals, to 
keep the construction work going is a tre- 
mendous story in itself. Suffice it to say that 
460 miles of railroad, pointing in all direc- 
tions from Oklahoma City, and going no- 
where in particular except to get out of town, 
were built in two years! 

From that moment Oklahoma City’s fu- 
ture prosperity was assured. She became the 
metropolis of the new State and the commer- 
cial center—a position which she seems des- 
tined to hold for all time. 
¢ The sequel of the story lies in the quick 
appreciation of certain railroad capitalists, 
such as B. F. Yoakum and the Moore broth- 
ers of Chicago, that railroads did not have 
to be built to populations in order to make 
them a success. The original promoters and 
builders had their lines taken off their hands 
almost before they were completed, and they 
form a portion of the Rock Island-Frisco 
system to-day. 

This exhibition settled the future policy of 
the Rock Island and Frisco as to railroad 
building, and they started out to traverse the 
entire western half of Oklahoma with main 
lines and spurs until they now have over fif- 
teen hundred miles of main line in the old 
Oklahoma Territory, or more than two anda 
half times as much as their nearest compet- 
itor. 

The older railroad companies sat up and 
took notice a little late in the day, but, at the 
present time, the Santa Fé and the “Katy,” 
as the Missouri, Kansas & Texas is familiarly 
called, are now at work subdividing the State 
still more, wherever they have a fighting 
chance. Altogether there are more than six 
thousand miles of railroad to-day in operation 
in Oklahoma. 

What Oklahoma has done with her virgin 
soil, in the way of crops, during the last twenty 
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years, and what she is really capable of do- 
ing when she begins anything like intensive 
farming in earnest, staggers the imagination. 

Oklahoma has two boom cries, both of 
which have been sustained by statistics dur- 
ing the past five years. They are: “It rains 
when it ought to rain in Oklahoma” and 
“We grow big crops of cotton, corn, and 
wheat on the same farm.” 

The soil has been so generous to the Okla- 
homa farmer for the last five years that he 
has forgotten the characteristics of the tra- 
ditional farmer, who gets up before dawn 
to do his chores, breakfasts at sunup, works 
unceasingly all day, and milks the cows in 
the dusk of evening. 

This new farmer type finds he has a good 
bank balance each year if he rises at 7.30 
A.M. and finishes his work at sunset. He has 
time to read the current periodicals and farm 
literature in the evening, and he usually finds 
it convenient to spend at least one day a week 
in the near-by town. Please understand that 
he is industry itself while he works, but he 
has found a country where climatic and eco- 
nomic conditions do not force him ruthlessly 
into land serfdom. , 

About sixty-five per cent of the population 
is actually engaged in agriculture, and fifteen 
to twenty per cent of the remaining thirty- 
five per cent is employed in handling the 
harvested crops between the farm and the 
markets of the outer world. While the farm- 
ing population of Oklahoma will quadruple 
in the years to come, her great gain in inhab- 
itants will be along industrial lines—manu- 
facturing and mining. To-day there are 
approximately 1,000,000 souls dependent 
upon their support from the products of the 
soil. 

Deducting the timber lands, the rough 
lands, the small mountain ranges, and the 
town sites, thefe is left fully two-thirds of the 
entire area of 70,000 square miles which is 
susceptible of a high state of cultivation. 
These figures are partially indicative of how 
much available agricultural land there is yet 
left in Oklahoma for the enterprising home- 
seeker. 

It is generally admitted that the average 
Oklahoman farmer attempts to put in more 
crops than he can successfully handle. He 
has good machinery, but he does not fertilize. 
However, with these handicaps, he raised 
last year, as his “bumper” crop, 120,000,000 
bushels of corn. Kansas, with 17,000 more 
square miles of territory and 2,000,000 in- 
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habitants, raised 211,000,000 bushels; Texas, 
with three and one-half times the area and 
two and one-half times the population, raised 
only 131,000,000 bushels. Of wheat, Okla- 
homa had 22,000,000, Kansas had 82,000,- 
ooo, while Texas had only 14,000,000 bush- 
els. When Oklahoma’s cotton crop is added 


‘to the figures for corn and wheat, she shows 


her agricultural supremacy quite clearly. In 
1905 the new State raised 677,106 bales of 
cotton, worth, on an average, $50 to the bale, 
exclusive of the farmer’s profit for cotton- 
seed. When estimating it proportionately to 
the land areas, this equals the Texas output. 
Kansas has no cotton crop. Oklahoma 
stands ninth in the rank of corn-producing 
states, she is eighth in cotton, thirteenth in 
horses and mules, and eleventh in the value 
of hog production. 

In 1905 the Board of Agriculture for Okla- 
homa Territory estimated that there were 
143,750 farms, valued at an average of $1,613 
for each 160 acres. The farming implements 
were valued at $5,186,000, the live stock at 
$21,859,000, and the crops marketed for the 
year ending March 1, 1905, were valued at 
$60,652,984. 

The industrial stories of farming success, 
with their touches of human interest and 
quaint humor, which are poured into the 
ears of an inquisitive traveler on every side, 
interest the writer more than the superlative 
figures of great totals. If the individual 
farmer is content, if his wife can buy a new 
dress and a good hat when she wants one, 
if the children are well-clothed, rosy-cheeked, 
and going to school, and if these conditions 
obtain among the majority of families, it is 
warranty that the people are arising sound 
in morals, ethics, and philosophy of life. 
From the writer’s viewpoint there is less dis- 
content and more hard-working, generous 
competition in Oklahoma than in any state 
he has visited. 

Though one is amazed at the rapidity of 
the growth of the agricultural population in 
Oklahoma, it is so scattered out over the end- 
less expanses of prairie that it does not im- 
press the senses in the direct and startling 
manner as does the exhibition of town 
building. 

Towns of 10,000 people have arisen from 
desolate grass lands of Oklahoma in twenty- 
four hours, but that was in the ‘“‘boomer” 
days. There are dozens of towns to-day, 
however, that have, in four years, grown from 
nothing to 8,000 or 12,000 souls, and display 
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the grandeur of five-story buildings, three or 
four good hotels, two or three flourishing 
banks, wide streets paved with brick, street 
cars, electric-light, water, and gas systems. 
How it is done, and where the people come 
from, is the marvel of the age. 

Oklahoma City is possibly the finest ex- 
ample of speedy and magnificent metropolis 
building in the world. Seventeen years ago 
it was a piece of open prairie, with a sluggish 
creek, which has no right to be dignified as a 
river, meandering and elbowing through the 
fertile soil. Why the site was selected no 
one knows. “It sort of looked good to 
them,” is the explanation of an original 
“boomer.” Guthrie, the temporary capital, 
thirty miles to the north, had a much better 
start and was better situated as regards gen- 
eral physiographic conditions. 

Oklahoma City grew from the nothing of 
1889 to 42,000 people in 1906. Last year 
there were 22 miles of fine asphalt streets, 
75 miles of brick and cement sidewalks, 12 
miles of gas mains and natural gas being 
piped in, 25 miles of electric street railway of 
the most modern types of cars, 52 miles of 
sewers, and 65 miles of water mains. There 
were four national banks, three state banks, 
and one trust company, with deposits aggre- 
gating over six million dollars. The bonded 
indebtedness of the city was only $743,000, 
in the face of the erection of several public 
buildings and all the city betterments. 

That which has made Oklahoma City the 
star town of the State has been public-spir- 
ited codperation and a square-jawed deter- 
mination to win on the part of a large portion 
of her citizens. In 1894 she seemed doomed 
to extinction. They built railroads when 
they had no money left for food. The town 
revived and boomed until 1898, when the 
mud holes and unthinkable sinks in the main 
streets became a byword in the State, and 
seemingly again jeopardized the city’s future. 
The citizens then built twenty-odd miles of 
the finest asphalt streets and three times that 
amount of sidewalks. 

The most fascinating side of Oklahoma 
City, to the tenderfoot, is the number of men 
who arrived in 1889 or shortly after, with 
about thirty-seven and one-half cents in their 
pockets, and since then have made fortunes. 
One man, who bought his first town lot from 
a dissatisfied staker for $1.85 two days after 
the opening, sold his hotel for $140,000, and 
this represents but a small part of his hold- 
ings. A second became a street - railway 
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magnate, another a big banker, and still an- 
other a large railroad contractor. 

One woman—a modest and retiring woman 
who, by her very politeness to newspaper 
men, manages to keep her name out of the 
papers—has made half a million in twelve 
years, through real-estate speculations, and 
threatens to become a second Hetty Green, 
by enlarging her ambitions in the mining 
fields of the Southwest. She had $15,000 to 
start with, however. 

Another woman ran the first eating house 
in Oklahoma City, and she would never 
charge more than twenty-five cents a meal. 
Her husband tried to help her, but she 
shipped him out of the Territory for a year 
or two until the foundations of the family 
fortunes were laid. Every bit of surplus 
went into real estate, until to-day she is 
reckoned as above the half-million mark. 

The new State of Oklahoma has 1,652 
towns worthy of a place on the map. The 
old Oklahoma Territory possesses 949 of 
these and the old Indian Territory, 703. 

The old Indian Territory, however, has 
only three towns of over 10,000 population— 
Muskogee, 18,000; Ardmore, 12,000, and 
South McAlester, 10,000. The growth of all 
three is to be attributed to coal mining and 
the centering of railroads. Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory has four towns of over 10,00o—Okla- 
homa City, 32,000; Enid, 18,000; Shawnee, 
15,000, and Guthrie, 10,000. The growth of 
these towns is due principally to agriculture, 
though Shawnee lies in the coal and oil belt 
and is a most important town on the ‘‘Choc- 
taw”’ Railroad, which runs entirely across the 
State, east and west, creating a great trans- 
portation artery from Arkansas to Denver. 

Some of the smaller towns have made 
wonderfully rapid strides; Lawton, Hobart, 
Mangum, in the southwestern quarter of the 
new State, have grown from nothing four 
years ago to 8,000, 6,000, and 4,000, respec- 
tively. They are destined to much greater 
increases now that natural gas and oil have 
been discovered in this section. 

Another town is in rapid building in the 
northeastern part of the State; it is Tulsa, 
which has jumped, in two years, from 3,500 
to 8,000 people. Tulsa is in the center of a 
prosperous agricultural territory, but, added 
to this, the inhabitants have discovered fine 
petroleum with a paraffin base, and three 
strata of good coal beds, the first lying near 
the surface of the ground. 

When you try to buy land from a Tulsa 
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farmer to-day he charges you first for fine 
land, second for coal possibilities, and third 
for oil. Fortunes have been made in a day 
and two fortunes could be made to-morrow 
if the ever-present Standard Oil Company 
could be induced to give a fair price for the 
oil and pipe it away. At present every well 
is bottled up and only one-fourth to one-third 
its capacity allowed into the pipe line. 

Oklahoma Territory was blessed, so far 
as schools are concerned, by the far-sighted- 
ness of the legislators who set aside over two 
million acres of land for school revenues. 
The Indian Territory, on the other hand, has 
suffered under the serious blight that no pro- 
vision was made by which revenues might be 
derived for the schooling of the white man’s 
children. The Indian had his schools sus- 
tained by Government; the white child went 
without schooling unless local town taxation 
provided for the schoolhouse and the teachers. 

Oklahoma Territory in 1905 had 158,000 
children out of a total of 211,000 attending 
school. There were 3,144 schoolhouses, worth 
$2,500,000, and 121 new buildings were 
erected during the year. The receipts, from 
all sources, for school purposes aggregated 
$1,816,002. 

Oklahoma comes into statehood with over 
800 banks, state, national, and territorial. 
The deposits in these institutions foot up to 
over $40,000,000. During the year 1906 only 
one national and one territorial bank failed, 
and in neither instance did the depositors 
lose. The new State has no bonded indebt- 
edness—in fact Oklahoma Territory had 
three-quarters of a million dollars to her 
credit. 

A magazine writer quite recently remarked 
naively that Oklahomans did not boom their 
country greatly. It is a humorous state- 
ment, for, as a matter-of fact, never was 
there a country where the boomer is more 
rampant. The railroads spend hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in advertising matter 
and pretty booklets, attracting the attention 
of the immigrant to Oklahoma; the trains 
are full of real-estate agents, who talk, from 
one end of the coaches to the other, of the 
merits of a particular section of the State, 
and every farmer and every townsman goes 
about proselyting with the enthusiasm of a 
religious zealot. 

Every town throughout the State has its 
Chamber of Commerce, and the most im- 
portant duty of every Chamber of Commerce 
is to boom the home town and the immediate 
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vicinity. Tons of local literature are sent out 
all over the United States annually, from a 
thousand different sources in the State. It 
is broad-gauge booming generally, and the 
kind which is apt to make the greatest ap- 
peal, in that mud slinging is never engaged 
in. No town or community tries to rise at 
the expense of its neighbors. 

Oklahoma has apparently unlimited sup- 
plies of iron, coal, oil, natural gas, cement, 
asphaltum, and mineral fertilizer. Geo- 
graphically the State is situated ideally, as a 
distributing point for the South, West, and 
North. Assuming Oklahoma’s future min- 
ing population to be so great that it puts to 
their best effort the agricultural inhabitants 
to supply the food of the workingman alone— 
without raising any staple crop—we find an- 
other ideal condition: Agricultural Kansas 
on the north will supply the wheat and corn 
to Oklahoma millers, and Texas on the south 
will supply the cotton for the new State’s 
million looms to come. Oklahoma will sup- 
ply the West with cheap steel rails, with 
farm machinery and every manufacture of 
iron and steel, because she can have no com- 
petitors where iron and coal, natural gas, and 
short transportation combine as they do in 
her favor. 

She will supply the West with cotton cloth, 
made in mills run by the cheapest of fuels, 
which is natural gas. She will supply the 
Northwest with illuminating oil and all the 
by-products therefrom, and possibly with 
low-grade fuel oil for the railroads, for in the 
State seems to be the meeting point of both 
paraffin and asphaltum bore oils. She will 
furnish the paving material for the entire 
West, since nowhere else in the United States 
have such large deposits of liquid asphaltum 
been discovered. She will probably supply 
a large part of the insulating material for 
electric wire from her mines of grahamite. 

One could go on piling up possibilities for 
the new State, all of which are sound in fact 
and foundation. Empire builders like B. F. 
Yoakum—who is the J. J. Hill of the South- 
west—say that Oklahoma and Texas will, in 
less than a generation, become the greatest 
States in the Union, both in population and 
material values. 

It took but seventeen years to change 
Oklahoma from the lonely land of the 
jack rabbit and the coyote to a land filled 
with magnificent farms, with bustling towns, 
with sooty mines, and smoking industrial 
marts. 
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THE FIGHT FOR STATEHOOD 


By ATHERTON BROWNELL 


AKLAHOMA has been 
knocking for admission at 
A the door of the Union for 
upward of fifteen years, 
from the time when her 





considered, up to the pres- 
ent when the advance in population, civiliza- 
tion, and commercial importance has fully 
entitled her to the privilege. 

Every step in her advancement has been 
fought vigorously by selfish interests. Each 
move toward statehood has met with oppo- 
sition of a jealous or political nature, or has 
been so entangled with other interests that 
the fight has been rendered picturesque in 
the extreme. The earlier intrigues attracted 
little of general attention, and it was not until 
the introduction of the Omnibus Statehood 
Bill into the Senate in 1902—the bill provid- 
ing for statehood for Oklahoma, Indian Ter- 
ritory, New Mexico, and Arizona—that the 
controversy assumed national proportions 
and focused upon itself the attention of the 
entire country. Nothing further was needed 
to complete the record of petty and grand 
intrigue, political scheming, industrial sharp 
practice, and commercial greed, ranging from 
local civic jealousies and plots of small politi- 
cians to the moves of great captains of indus- 
try, some bearing titles as United States 
senators. 

Oklahoma Territory, made up of detach- 
ments from the original Indian Territory, 
was “opened” to white settlement in 1889, 
enlarged by successive additions, and now 
becomes a state joined with that from which 
it was separated. Following these various 
“openings” of new lands came one of the 
most comprehensive examples of develop- 
ment the country has ever witnessed. 

The earlier residents of Oklahoma, how- 


ever, did not wait for this development to 
reach its fruition before demanding statehood, 
accustomed as they were to that form of 
government, being almost wholly newcomers 
from old states. Statehood conventions be- 
came the regular thing. Statehood was the 
popular topic of conversation. When times 
were dull, the weather was bad, or a little 
excitement was needed, a convention was 
held, and each was of an enlivening nature, 
assisted by rivalry between the city of Guth- 
rie, the territorial capital, and Oklahoma 
City, which had sprung into first place in 
commercial importance. Statehood conven- 
tions were held at Guthrie in 1892, in El Reno 
in August, 1893, and, not to be outdone in 
this respect, Indian Territory called one seven 
weeks later. Both of these indorsed the bill 
introduced by Delegate Harvey in the first 
session of the Fifty-second Congress provid- 
ing for statehood for Oklahoma, including 
the original limits of Indian Territory, which 
bill had passed the House but failed in the 
Senate. These declarations in favor of joint 
statehood aroused the Indians, who called 
a convention in October, 1893, in opposition, 
and this, in turn, was followed by another 
convention in November, 1893, when resolu- 
tions were adopted indorsing the declarations 
of the first two. At this time Oklahoma had 
a population of 61,000. 

In 1894 Representative Thomas C. McRae, 
of Arkansas, introduced a statehood bill in 
the House providing for the admission of 
Oklahoma with original limits of the Indian 
Territory, and also providing for the sale of 
the surplus lands of the Indian tribes. It met 
the determined opposition of Representative 
Joseph Wheeler, of Alabama, of the House 
Committee on Territories, who stoutly main- 
tained that there should be two states. For 
the purpose of neutralizing such sentiments 
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among Democrats in Congress, a Demo- 
cratic territorial convention was held in 
Pierre on January 24, 1894, to discuss state- 
hood and make an authoritative declaration 
upon the subject by adopting strong resolu- 
tions demanding single statehood. Early in 
March following, the Indians of the five tribes 
held an “International Council” at Eufaula, 
as a counter demonstration, and protested 
against statehood. ~ 

The influences brought to bear in oppo- 
sition to progressive action in the two terri- 
tories, and especially in the Indian Territory, 
were most powerful. Legislation at the 
hands of Congress was blocked and thwarted 
by the efforts of a powerful Indian lobby. 
The cattle interests which had so long effect- 
ively prevented the opening of Oklahoma 
and the Cherokee Strip, carried on the same 
dilatory tactics in regard to the opening of 
the Kiowa-Comanche and Wichita-~Caddo 
reservations, with the result that their final 
opening to settlement was delayed five or six 
years longer than was necessary. 

In the Indian Territory conditions were 
even more discouraging. All lands were 
held in common by the people of each tribe, 
at least in theory. In practice, however, 
each citizen of the nation or tribe was allowed 
to control as much land as he could fence. 
In effect this system was anything but equi- 
table. Some of the intermarried citizens, or 
squaw men, and mixed bloods had a practical 
monopoly of the richest and best lands, while 
the less thrifty and full bloods were crowded 
off.on the poorer lands. 

The Indian courts, which held jurisdiction 
in all cases save those wherein federal laws 
or the interests of United States citizens were 
concerned, were openly and notoriously cor- 
rupt. Murder often went unpunished, de- 
pending upon the wealth, political affiliations, 
and influence of the offender. The financial 
affairs of the tribes were often and with good 
reason the cause of scandal, and yet the crime 
of embezzlement was not infrequently al- 
lowed to go unpunished. When tribal coun- 
cils convened, favors and. privileges were 
granted to the highest bidders. These con- 
ditions, admittedly bad, were perpetrated 
largely as the result of the shrewdness and 
smoothness of the professional Indian lob- 
byists who put in a great deal of time at 
Washington. These men were usually well- 
educated mixed bloods who fattened upon 
the misfortune of their trustful but deluded 
fellow-tribesmen, and at the same time ap- 
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pealed to the tender-hearted sympathies of 
Eastern sentimentalists who never for one 
moment imagined that some of the worst 
enemies of ‘“‘the poor Indian” were of these 
his own kindred. 

Late in the last session of the Fifty-third 
Congress sentiment at Washington was in 
favor of creating a state of the Territory 
of Oklahoma with the *Chickasaw country 
added. On February 1, 1895, a statehood 
convention was held at Oklahoma City, at 
which that proposition was discussed and 
conditionally indorsed, though many pre- 
ferred to have the whole of the Indian Terri- 
tory included. Shortly after the assembling 
of the first session of the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress on December 13, 1895, Representative 
McRae, of Arkansas, reintroduced his bill 
for the admission of the two territories as one 
state. Delegate Flynn, of Oklahoma, also 
introduced a statehood bill, but it was so 
worded that it might mean single statehood 
immediate, or statehood for Oklahoma alone. 
As a matter of fact, Flynn wanted to defer 
the introduction of the bill until after the 
statehood meeting which was to be held at 
Oklahoma City the following month, but 
pressure from the committee induced him 
to bring it in earlier in order that it might be 
made a part of an omnibus bill with those 
of New Mexico and Arizona. 

Delegate Flynn also introduced a bill for 
the purpose of allowing homesteaders on In- 
dian land in Oklahoma to prove up on the 
same without having to pay the stipulated 
price. This was a popular move, for it di- 
rectly affected the interests of many thou- 
sands of homesteaders. In fact, interest in 
this matter largely supplanted that which had 
been manifested in the statehood question in 
Oklahoma and it entered largely into the 
discussions of the territorial political cam- 
paign in the summer and fall of 1896. 

This was the situation up to the time when 
the late Senator Matthew S. Quay precipitated 
the action which brought the statehood ques- 
tion to the attention of the whole country. 
He had caused a bill to be introduced in the 
House during the first session of the Fifty- 
seventh Congress. It provided for the im- 
mediate admission of Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Oklahoma, leaving the ultimate dispo- 
sition of the Indian Territory to be deter- 
mined by Congress at some future time. 
Whether it was'to be annexed bodily to Ok- 
lahoma, to be added piecemeal, or to become 
a separate state, was all a matter of conjec- 
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ture. Locally there was a very pronounced 
difference of opinion. The Republican party 
organized in Oklahoma was pledged to the 
support of the proposition fcr immediate 
statehood for Oklahoma without reference 
to the Indian Territory, and it was strongly 
urged that such a state would be Republi- 
can. In many communities in central and 
western Oklahoma public sentiment was 
nearly unanimous in favor of the measure 
as it passed the lower house of Congress. 
In southern and eastern Oklahoma the sen- 
timent was equally strong in favor of deferring 
action until the two territories could be ad- 
mitted together as one state. 

The old rivalry between the two largest 
towns in the Territory, Guthrie and Okla- 
homa City, was again emphasized in the con- 


test that followed. Guthrie, as the political - 


capital of the Territory, naturally sided with 
the dominant political party organization and 
threw the weight of its influence into the 
balance in favor of the Omnibus Bill. Ok- 
lahoma City, on the other hand, as the com- 
mercial center of the region embracing both 
territories, acting under the stimulus of a 
rapidly widening circle of trade influence 
and patronage, took a purely commercial 
view of the situation, and its people stoutly 
opposed the passage of the Omnibus State- 
hood Bill. It was argued that a political 
boundary line often meant a commercial 
boundary line as well, and that, moreover, it 
would be utter folly for the people of the 
existing Territory of Oklahoma to consent 
to the placing of what might be a permanent 
interstate boundary line between them and 
their coal supply, the Indian Territory having 
extensive areas of coal lands. 

No opposition was anticipated in the Sen- 
ate, and because of this fact Senator Quay 
had no difficulty in making a combination of 
Democratic and Republican senators and 
representatives. The bill had passed the 
House without delay and had gone into the 
Senate Committee on Territories, of which 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge, of Indiana, was 
chairman, and by the whirligig of time and 
the mutability of politics, Senator Quay now 
a minor member. An unaccountable delay 
occurred here because strange things had be- 
gun to be whispered about the bill. Com- 
prehending as it did the admission of four 
territories, the local disputes and the local 
graft in each case became attached to the 
bill as a whole and an examination of the 
measure brought to light numerous points 


that hitherto had been hidden. It was 
learned that a certain railroad in New Mex- 
ico backed by Eastern promoters could not 
be built unless the towns and cities could be 
authorized under a state form of government 
to purchase its bonds and stock. In Arizona 
certain mining interests held the labor situa- 
tion so well in hand that it would be quite 
possible to elect two of their own number to 
the Senate to represent them. Under the 
present territorial form of government these 
mining interests were practically untaxed. 
The United Verde Copper Mine, the prop- 
erty of Senator Clark, of Montana, yielded an- 
nually $7,000,000 and was valued at $150,- 
000,000, yet was taxed only a fraction of one 
per cent. The Congress Mine, owned by 
Frank Murphy, of Arizona, and Senator Al- 
ger, of Michigan, was valued at $6,000,000 
and taxed on a valuation of $79,000. The 
Copper Queen, with its associate properties, 
was valued at $200,000,000 and was taxed on 
a valuation of $55,000. ‘The Southern Pacific 
and Santa Fé railroads paid little or no taxes 
and, if statehood were granted to Arizona 
and New Mexico separately, this condition 
would continue, since in Arizona the pop- 
ulation was largely made up of mining 
employees who could be controlled by their 
employers. So far as these two territories 
were concerned, the bill, therefore, it was as- 
serted, aimed practically to elect four sena- 
tors to represent certain favored interests 
rather than an independent population. 
These powerful interests were therefore sol- 
idly arrayed for this bill. 

In Oklahoma and Indian Territory the 
politicians were solidly in favor of the bill, 
inasmuch as its passage would give them 
four senatorships instead of two, double the 
number of representatives, and the officers 
of two state governments rather than one. 
They were armed with arguments in favor of 
separate statehood in the fact that the Indian 
treaties in existence caused a complication, 
and further in the fact that Oklahoma Terri- 
tory had a school fund as great as if not 
greater than any state in the country, while 
Indian Territory had none, and the manifest 
injustice of making this apply over a wider 
territory than Oklahoma itself was carefully 
pointed out. 

A further examination of the situation 
showed that Arizona had a population of 
123,000 people, of whom 30,000 were In- 
dians and 18,c00 Mexicans, and New Mex- 
ico 195,000, of whom nearly half were In- 
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dians or Mexicans. Oklahoma, by the 1goo 
census, had nearly 400,000, practically all 
Americans, this being about equaled by In- 
dian Territory, which number has been 
increased by later settlement.. The eight 
senators from these four states would, there- 
fore, have represented about as many people 
as compose one-quarter of Greater New York, 
so far as returns at that time indicated, while 
the four who were to be elected from Ari- 
zona and New Mexico would have represented 
about as many white people as there are in 
Jersey City, Louisville, Ky., or Minneapolis. 

It was this situation, when disclosed, that 
aroused Senator Beveridge, as chairman of 
the Committee on Territories, to oppose the 
bill as it stood, granting statehood to each 
of the four territories, and brought about 
that memorable conflict in the Senate, led 
by him on the one side as against Senator 
(Quay on the other, backed by all of the local 
influences and those that could be used by 
Senators Clark and Alger. Behind these 
there was something of a Republican follow- 
ing and practically a solid Democratic fol- 
lowing, since the passage of the bill would 
add four states presumably to the Demo- 
cratic. column and eight senators to the 
Southern ranks. 

Senator Beveridge held the bill in com- 
mittee, despite increasing pressure brought 
to bear upon him, until shortly before the 
adiournment of Congress, and finally refused 
to call committee meetings. On June 23, 
1902, Senator Quay moved in open Senate 
to discharge the committee, a move which 
would have brought the bill into the Senate 
where he had a sure majority of fifteen for 
its passage. It was not possible for him, 
however, to muster a majority for the dis- 
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charge of the committee, and after a des- 
perate fight, resulting in a tie vote, it was 
agreed that an entry of record should be 
made and that the bill should be reported 
on December toth following, and made un- 
finished business until disposed of. This 
apparently meant the ultimate passage of the 
bill, since Senator Quay’s majority was un- 
questioned. 

On the following day Senator Beveridge 
succeeded in causing the passage of a reso- 
lution providing for and authorizing a sub- 
committee to visit the territories and take 
testimony. This committee consisted of Sen- 
ator Beveridge, chairman; Senator Dilling- 
ham, of Vermont; Senator Burnham, of New 
Hampshire, and Senator Heitfelt, of Idaho. 
It left Chicago on November 10, 1902, visit- 
ing all of the territories in question and ex- 
amining witnesses freely. 

The intense interest and anxiety of the 
partisans and opponents of the pending meas- 
ure was manifest in the numerous telegrams 
which reached Senator Beveridge’s committee 
from Oklahoma sources during its progress 
through the Territories of Arizona and New 
Mexico. Finally the committee arrived with- 
in the borders of Oklahoma, and only then 
did it begin to reply to previous communica- 
tions. The committee reached Guthrie about 
midnight one Saturday night, with but two 
days remaining before the return journey to 
Washington was to begin. It was hurriedly 
arranged that the senators should have some- 
thing of a car-window inspection of the two 
territories, going to Oklahoma City early 
Sunday morning, thence east to South 
McAlester, thence back again to Oklahoma 
City, and returning to Guthrie in time for 
breakfast Monday morning. 
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To say that the people of Oklahoma City 
were surprised and disappointed would be 
putting it very mildly indeed. They were 
literally dazed and dumfounded when Sen- 
ator Beveridge told them that if they received 
a hearing from the committee at all they 
would have to send a delegation to Guthrie. 
The people of Oklahoma City pocketed their 
chagrin as best they could and showed the 
senators to carriages for a brief drive about 
the growing city while the special train was 
being made ready. The senators were 
kindly in their expression, but when their 
train departed it left behind a representative 
gathering of Oklahoma City citizens, still 
gasping and all but speechless on account of 
the shock that they had received. 

An hour later the gentlemen who had met 
the senators began to congregate in the lobby 
of the Lee Hotel. There were about twenty 
of them. It was a quiet crowd. They did 
not feel that they had been outgeneraled— 
they had been forestalled without opportu- 
nity to act in their own behalf. Finally Banker 
M. Q. Turner exclaimed: ‘Well, boys, we 
must do something to keep that committee 
in Oklahoma City part of to-morrow.” 





And then every man present looked into 
the eyes of his fellow, seeking a solution for 
their perplexity. After a moment, J. B. Tho- 
burn, secretary of the local Commercial Club, 
said: “‘If none of you gentlemen have any- 
thing to propose, I believe that I can write a 
telegram that will hold them here for a while 
to-morrow.” 

‘*‘Let’s see it,’ was the laconic demand 
which greeted the suggestion, and the fol- 
lowing telegram was written and read: 


” 


Hon. A. J. BEVERIDGE, Chairman, 
Senate Committee on Territories, 
South McAlester, Indian Territory. 

Sir: Muskogee, Vinita, Claremore, Red Fork, 
Tulsa, Sapulpa, Bristow, Stroud, Chandler, Well- 
ston, Okmulgee, We-wo-ka, Shawnee, Tecumseh, 
Asher, Norman, Lexington, Purcell, Paul’s Valley, 
Wynnewood, Davis, Sulphur, Ardmore, Chickasaw, 
Lawton, Mangum, Hobart, Anadarko, and Okla- 
homa City delegations respectfully but insistently 
urge that they be accorded hearing in Oklahoma 
City to-morrow. 


The reading of the telegram was greeted 
with many expressions of approval, but there 
was one cautious man in this hastily as- 
sembled council who said: “I think you’d 
better leave out the word ‘insistently.’ 


COTTON COMPRESS AT CHICKASHA, OKLAHOMA 
































FIVE ACRES OF BELF 
United States senators are sometimes partic- 
ular as to the terms with which they are 
addressed.” 

“Don’t you do it—leave it just as it is—it 
says just what we mean—we do insist,” ar- 
gued the rest, almost in a single voice. 

Late that night a telegram was received 
from Senator Beveridge to the effect that the 
committee would endeavor to give a_ brief 
hearing in Oklahoma City the next morning, 
though no certain promise could be made 
as yet. Meanwhile, several delegations from 
Indian Territory towns had arrived. Early 
the next morning a second telegram was re- 
ceived from Senator Beveridge: 

Will arrive at Oklahoma City at 9 A.M. and will 
leave for Guthrie at 11 A.M. 


This was cheering. More delegations had 
arrived from Indian Territory also. The 
people of Oklahoma City and the friends of 
single statehood were now certain of a chance 
to secure a hearing. 

The senatorial train arrived shortly after 
nine o’clock. The members of the party 
were at once escorted to the Illinois Hotel 
for breakfast. They informed the people of 
Oklahoma City that they would give a hear- 
ing to the mayor, the president of the Com- 
mercial Club, two wholesale merchants of 
Oklahoma City, and to one representative 
from each visiting delegation. The Indian 
Territory delegations were at once lined up. 
There were not quite so many of them as the 
senators might have been led to believe from 
a perusal of the telegram which followed 
them the day before, but the people of Okla- 
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homa City assembled themselves into as 
many delegations as they consistently could 
and asked each to choose its spokesman 

After breakfast the committee was shown 
to a parlor in the Lee Hotel, where the hear- 
ing was to be held. Instead of leaving for 
Guthrie at 11 A.M. it was 12.10 P.M. by the 
time the committee had listened to the state- 
ments of the last Indian Territory represent- 
ative. Hurrying quickly to the depot the 
senators were disappointed to find that their 
train was away down in the lower end of the 
yards, and there seemed to be some difficulty 
in communicating with the trainmen. When 
the train was finally brought up to the depot 
it had to wait a few minutes longer for a 
south-bound passenger train. 

The run of the committee’s special train 
from Oklahoma City to Guthrie was made 
in forty-five minutes. Arriving in Guthrie, 
the senators were met by a reception com- 
mittee which had been on duty since very 
early in the morning. As the time of the 
senators was limited by reason of the fact that 
Congress was to convene on Monday of the 
following week, their stay in Guthrie was 
brief. After listening to the representations 
of several men who were prominent in public 
life in Guthrie and those few from other 
points who could be heard in two hours’ time, 
they left on their special train at 3.30 P.M. 

The opinion of this subcommittee after its 
tour was to the effect that the claims of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico for statehood should 
be rejected, and that Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma should be admitted as a single 
state, thus restoring the old boundaries and 
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bringing both together under one govern- 
ment. Reported to the full committee, this 
subcommittee’s findings were ratified by a 
majority of one, Senator Quay voting with 
the Democrats, and on December roth the 
committee’s report was made to the Senate 
in pursuance of the previous agreement. 
This report has since become historic. 
Briefly put, it rehearsed the rules established 
for the admission of new states; the flimsy 
character of the claims of New Mexico and 
Arizona with their heavy Mexican and In- 
dian proportion of population; the primitive 
industrial and agricultural conditions, and 
the general lack of civilization. 

Touching Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tory, it pointed out the marked contrast in 
development and settlement and noted the 
amazing tide of immigration that had been 
flowing in, unbelievable unless seen, which 
had in 1902 increased the enumerated popu- 
lation to over one million and which has 
since added another half a million. It noted 
the farming land of unsurpassed fertility, and 
the report, in fact, in this section reads like a 
panegyric. “Thriving towns quite equal to 
those of the Central States are the universal 
rule instead of the oasislike exception. Four 
or five of the Oklahoma cities are beyond 
praise in the stability of their business houses, 
the affluent solvency of their banks, the en- 
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terprise of their newspapers, and the beauty 
and perfection of their homes. Railroad 
traffic, both passenger and freight, is unsur- 
passed by any similar agricultural region in 
the United States. The school development 
of the Territory is superb. The homes and 
barns of the farmers in the older portion are 
commodious, handsome, and unsurpassed, if, 
indeed, they are equaled elsewhere in the 
whole country.” 

In spite of these things, however, the re- 
port held that Oklahoma alone should not 
be admitted since its size was too small and 
its boundaries unscientific, accidental, and 
grotesque owing to its having been taken 
piecemeal from Indian Territory, its natural 
complement and mate. What Oklahoma 
lacked Indian Territory supplied, Oklahoma 
being agricultural while Indian Territory 
bore richly in coal, minerals, building stone, 
and great forests, the two possessing every 
requisite for a great commonwealth. The 
committee’s substitute bill therefore provided 
merely for the creation of one new state by 
joining Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 

This precipitated the senatorial struggle 
over the passage of the Quay bill. Senator 
Dillingham opened the debate in a speech 
lasting three days. Senator Nelson, of Min- 
nesota, who had been called in to untangle 
the mass of Indian treaties which made the 
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situation chaotic, talked eight days, he being 
followed by each of the Republican members 
of the committee save Senator Beveridge, 
who made no set speech, but engaged any 
senator who took the floor on the other side. 
Days and weeks passed in this way, the whole 
nation watching. Senator Quay had it in 
his power under the rule to block all other 
legislation until this -unfinished business was 
disposed of, and he used this power ruth- 
lessly. During this debate nothing came to 
vote except absolutely essential bills. 

At the same time Oklahoma itself took a 
hand in molding legislation from a distance. 
Just as Congress reassembled after the 
Christmas recess a monster single-statehood 
convention was held in Oklahoma City. So 
many delegates were present, owing to the 
absorbing interest in the debate at Washing- 
ton, that there was not at that time in the 
city a hall that was capable of seating them 
all. The Associated Press dispatches heralded 
to the world in the next morning’s papers the 
fact that there had been 3,500 delegates at 
that convention. 
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Immediately after the adjournment of the 
statehood convention a prominent attorney 
of Oklahoma City started for Washington. 
After carefully studying the situation he be- 


came thoroughly convinced, as had other 
single - statehood representatives, who had 


been in Washington earlier in the session, 
that Senator Quay actually had enough votes 
to pass the Omnibus Bill through the Senate, 
if only he could bring it to a vote. He ac- 
cordingly looked over the field with a view 
to locating the most vulnerable point in the 
separate-statehood forces. Lined up behind 
Senator Quay was the vote and influence of 
every Democratic senator from the South. 
Almost without exception the Southern sen- 
ators favored separate statehood for Okla- 
homa and the Indian Territory for the reason 
that they believed that there should be four 
senators instead of two from the region em- 
braced in these territories, to the end that 
the prestige and influence of the South and 
the West in the upper house of Congress 
might more nearly balance that of the North 
and the East. As he viewed the situation it 
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seemed to him that Senator Tillman, of South 
Carolina, might most easily be reached by 
personal appeal from the people of Okla- 
homa. Accordingly he sent the following 
telegram back to Oklahoma City: 


Have partisan telegrams concentrated upon Sena- 
tor Tillman—the most partisan, the better. 


The recipient of this message was Tho- 
burn. Although a Republican, the idea of 
writing a partisan telegram to a Democratic 
senator did not daunt him in the least. A 
few telephone messages and hasty consulta- 
tion resulted in the arrival of the secretary 
of the committee which had charge of the 
last Democratic territorial campaign, who 
happened to be in town from a distant part 
of the Territory. The situation was ex- 
plained to him. He said: “I will sign any- 
thing you like.” 

The writer of telegrams pondered a mo- 
ment, then jotted down his ideas with a pen- 
cil. The secretary of the Democratic Cam- 
paign Committee took it, read it, smiled, and 
said: “I will make it just a little stronger.” 

Then he wrote three words at the begin- 
ning of the message already written, and the 
combined composition of the two read as 
follows: 


HONORABLE BENJAMIN TILLMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
For God’s sae vote against Omnibus Statehood 
Bill. Its intent is piecemeal absorption of Indian 
Territory after a systematic negro colonization. 


Messages were then prepared to be sent to 
other members of the Democratic Territorial 
Committee, urging that they telegraph pro- 
tests to Senator Tillman. Two or three days 
later Senator Tillman made a brief speech in 
which he stated that he would oppose the 
admission of Oklahoma as a separate state 
unless he was given positive assurance as to 
the ultimate disposition of the question of 
statehood for the Indian Territory. 

Not only Tillman but other senators came 
to the side of the Beveridge committee as the 
debate progressed until, when a vote was 
finally reached, the Quay majority was van- 
ished and the bill was defeated. But during 
the fight many senators had pondered the 
situation, and with a view to preventing the 
renewal of such a fight, urged upon Senator 
Beveridge and his committee the advisability 
of settling the whole statehood question by 
agreeing upon a bill which should admit 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory as one state, 


and treat Arizona and New Mexico in the 
same manner. To this Senator Quay finally 
agreed. President Roosevelt gave his as- 
sent. Speaker Cannon likewise acquiesced. 

As a consequence a new bill was intro- 
duced into the next Congress by Represent- 
ative Hamilton, chairman of the House 
Committee on Territories, where it quickly 
passed. Senator Quay was now dead, but 
his followers, combining again with the Dem- 
ocrats, succeeded in defeating the bill, since 
to have passed it would have been to take 
Arizona out of the power of the mining inter- 
ests that now control it. But the two-state 
plan had now become a settled plan of the 
administration and at the last session another 
bill of the same import was introduced. 
This time it was fought bitterly in the House, 
the Democratic side being solidly arrayed 
against it, and Speaker Cannon was con- 
fronted with an insurrection of no mean pro- 
portion on the Republican side. The rail- 
road and mining lobby from New Mexico 
and Arizona was still powerfully in evidence, 
since the comparatively large population of 
the two scattered over a wider territory would 
render political control difficult if not im- 
possible. Speaker Cannon used every means 
in his power, and, with his supporters, suc- 
ceeded in passing the bill. 

In the Senate it was again as bitterly fought, 
and was amended by striking out New Mex- 
ico and Arizona and admitting Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory as one state. Sent 
back to the House, a deadlock followed last- 
ing several weeks. As a compromise it was 
finally decided to pass the two-state bill, 
making one state of Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory and another of New Mexico and 
Arizona, provided the people of those Ter- 
ritories, voting separately, should so decide. 
In this form the bill became a law. 

To adjust the matter of the school fund of 
Oklahoma, while Indian Territory had none, 
nor any means of raising one, owing to the 
conditions of the land ownership by the 
Indians, the Committee on Territories ap- 
propriated direct out of the funds of the 
United States Treasury the sum of $5,000,- 
ooo, to make up the deficiency and place it 
on a par with Oklahoma in joining in state- 
hood. This adjustment, followed by the 
vote of the people of Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory, now makes the new State of Okla- 
homa possible, while the New Mexico-Arizona 
fight has been transferred to its own locality 
and remains indeterminate. 
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SENATOR ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE, CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
TERRITORIES 
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THE PEACOCK WALK* 


BEING AN ADVENTURE OF VISCOUNT ROCKHURST, LORD CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER, 
SOMETIME FRIEND OF CHARLES II, AND NICKNAMED BY HIS 
MAJESTY ** MERRY ROCKHURST”? 


By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE 


Authors of “Incomparable Bellairs,’ “Rose of the World,’ “If Youth but Knew,’ ete. 
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eyes the scene which spread 
away beneath the balus- 
trade of the Peacock Walk. 
It was the ripest hour of an 
early June day. The wood- 
crowned pe dropping away from the gar- 
den, were bathed in mellow light. Almost 
as far as the eye could reach, the land and all 
that stood on it, timber, meadow, homestead, 
hamlet, belonged to Rockhurst, fit appanage 
to those massy walls that rose, clear cut 
against the blue air, in the majesty of an- 
cient power. And as he gazed, Lionel Rat- 
cliffe’s heart grew somber as his eye. He was 
a keen-faced man, old-looking for his twenty- 
eight years, somewhat below the middle 
height, with marked features, cold blue eyes, 
and thin lips that betrayed the working of an 
intellect as keen as the steel that hung by 
his side. 

His companion was of vastly different 
stamp. Country bumpkin was written on the 
face of Edward Hare, on every seam of his 
oversmart suit; country wits stared from his 
prominent eye, were heralded by the laugh 
ever ready upon his mouth—a mouth, one 
dared swear, that had known no better taste 
in life than the rim of an ale can, the hard 
cheek of some bouncing Dorcas. 

Waking from his abstraction, Ratcliffe 
wheeled upon his cousin and resumed the con- 
versation. “It is even as I tell you,” quoth 
he. “‘They are both as apt as tinder; it needs 


* Copyright, 1906, by Agnes and Egerton Castle. 


a spark now to set the glow. ’Slife, Ned! but 
I little thought thine would be the hand to 
strike flint.” 

“Mine, Cousin Lionel? Nay, nay 

But the other, flinging out an accusing 
forefinger, bore down the plaintive interrup- 
tion: ‘Then why didst bring her over here 
to-day? Dost favor my suit, or young Rock- 
hurst’s?” 

“Why, you know I’ll have none but you!” 
bellowed Edward Hare. “Harry?” he cried 
contemptuously. “Phew!” 

He snapped his fingers and blew through 
them, flung himself into an attitude of de- 
fiance, and stumbled into his newfangled 
sword, which seemed ever in his way. Rat- 
cliffe steadied his kinsman; then, still holding 
him by the elbow, drew him toward a stone 
bench overhung by climbing autumn roses. 
Having jerked his companion down upon it, 
he let himself subside beside him, crossed his 
legs, and proceeded, good-humored yet in- 
cisive: 

“Tf I wed your sister Di, is’t not a bargain? 
Shalt not continue to have bed and board 
and bottle beneath our roof? Aye, and many 
more of old Harcourt’s round pieces to chirp 
in thy pockets at cock fight and hammer 
fair? And when we go to Whitehall—”’ He 
paused impressively. 

Young Edward was touched; his soft face 
became moved as by not distant tears. 
“Good Lionel! Dear coz, odds babers! Do 
I not tell thee thou shalt have her?” 

Ratcliffe resumed, throwing his words into 
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space with a sidelong watchfulness as to their 
effect: ‘“‘Whereas, mark, if Diana wed an- 
other, what of thee, my cock? ’Tis back to 
the bare ancestral acres with Sir Edward 
Hare. Tis farthing toss and smallale. For 
thou art poor, lad. And a poor baronet— 
fie!” 

The poor baronet made a wry face. He 
pushed his plumed hat off his forehead to 
scratch his perplexed head. “ Aye, small ale, 
plague on it! Farthing toss—pooh!” 

“*Twill ne’er do; eh, Ned!” laughed the 
other. 

“No, split me, ’twill ne’er serve a man 
like me!” Sir Edward Hare rose and 
promptly tripped over his sword. Somewhat 
abashed, he dropped his high tone once more: 
“But, Lord, coz! what canI do? Di is like 
the bay filly; she’ll neither lead nor drive. 
Ain’t I always a-singing your praises? 
‘There’s the husband for you, Di,’ say I. 
‘There’s the lad for me,’ say I, twenty times 
a day.” 

Ratcliffe cursed his cousin in secret, as, 
rising in his turn, he clapped him affection- 
ately ou the shoulder. “I marvel at you,” 
he bantered. ‘And will you walk your filly 
to the gate and expect her to take it on the 
standstill? Is that the way to deal with a 
woman? Shouldst say to her: ‘Hast noticed 
Lionel’s squint?’ or ‘Prithee, sister, have 
ne’er a thing to do with cousin Lionel; ’tis a 
sad bad man. And there are tales, sister, 
terrible tales!’” 

Edward gasped. 
do then?” 

“Why, look into mine eyes the very next 
time; and, not finding the squint, perhaps 
find something else, something in them she 
never marked before.” 

The young oaf nodded portentously. 
“Oh,” cried he, ‘and then——” 

“And then— Why, I see you take me. 
Hast sharp wits, coz! Then will she begin 
to ponder on those dark deeds of mine, and 
wonder about Cousin Lionel and think him 
a very different man after all from the kins- 
man who played with her and teased her all 
her life. But such a cock of the walk as 
thou art need not be lectured on the art of 
love. Why, when we get that figure of thine 
to court, what a stir will there be among the 
beauties! There will be no holding you at 
Whitehall.” 

Here he suddenly sighed, dropped his 
hands, shook his head, assumed a tone of 
melancholy. ‘“Heigho, but we must get thee 


“Oh, and what will she 
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to court first. And these adieus will undo 
all! ’Slife, man! she’s ripe for love. Tis 
rebound, ’tis nature. After the cold fit, the 
hot one; after old Harcourt, young Rock- 
hurst, live and young; after eighty, eight- 
een!” 

“Nay,” interrupted Edward sapiently. 
“Harry Rockhurst is twenty.” 

“Aye,” mused Lionel, “‘and so is our pretty 
Di. Lord, your worthy mother had scarce 
called out ‘Oh’ of Diana, before my Lady 
Rockhurst began her ‘Ah’ of that young 
whelp! Well, by this time, these babes will 
have plighted their troth, if the gods inter- 
fere not.” He turned on Hare, his fierce 
temper escaping for an unguarded moment. 
‘Why the foul fiend did you let her ride over 
here to-day?” 

Ned swelled with dudgeon. 
could I prevent it, pray?” 

“Poor numskull, how couldst thou?” 
echoed the other, half aside. ‘‘ Well, well, I 
fear me I am caught in my own springe. 
They might have philandered all summer 
and naught have come of it. But I must 
needs work upon Grandam Chillingburgh, 
persuade her to summon the naughty grand- 
child in all haste from a bad match—and ’tis 
the parting will ruin all!” 

He paused, biting his lip over vexed 
thoughts. Then his alert ear caught the fall 
of distant footsteps. “Ah!” he cried, start- 
ing, “yonder they come! Let us to the up- 
per terrace, Ned, and watch them.” 


“I? How 


The two whose doings were exciting so 
much interest in Master Ratcliffe’s mind 
came slowly along the Peacock Walk and 
halted beneath the watchers; a pair so well 
matched in youth and looks as well to justify 
the jealous kinsman’s fears— Harry Rock- 
hurst, stripling just hardening into manhood, 
with brown curls tossed back from a broad 
forehead, and brilliant hazel eyes, keen and 
bold of vision as should be those of the noted 
follower of hounds and hawk. By his side, 
as tall nearly as her cavalier, the young 
widow, Diana Harcourt, radiant, with the sun 
on her auburn hair. 

As he spoke to her, she listened not un- 
willingly, and her glance rested on her lov- 
er’s face with pleasure; yet there was some- 
thing wellnigh maternal in this complacence 
which might have bidden him pause. 

“Diana,” the boy cried passionately, ‘you 
must hear me; I will speak!” 

She moved a pace from him; and, sitting 
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on the bench, drew a hanging branch of wild 
rose to the wild rose of her cheek. 

“The last of my country flowers,” she 
murmured. 

“Stay!” he exclaimed. “Let me pluck 
you a posy.” 

High over their unconscious heads, Lionel 
Ratcliffe had a sneer for his childish eager- 
ness. But Diana took the flowers with a 
simple grace. 

“Thank you, and thank you. Nay, how 
sweet they are! and to think that to-morrow 
evening we shal] be so far away! ’Tis hard 
to leave the garden for the town.” 

“Mark you, now,” whispered Ratcliffe 
overhead, nipping Hare by the arm, “and 
take a lesson in Dan Cupid’s ways. ’Twill 
be, ‘Think of me, and do not forget me?’ 
And a prate of hopes, and a whisper of 
pledges; and then the word will hop out like 
a hot coal—Love! And their little world will 
be all ablaze. And ’twill be Love—Love— 
Love, and everything lost if some one be not 
at hand to spray cold water at the right 
moment.” 

“The gardener can,” suggests the practical 
Ned, in a mouthing undertone. 

‘Hush, lad!” murmured the other. “Hast 
yet to learn metaphor. Nay—hark! Nota 
breath, on thy life.” 

“T shall dream, I think, of the gardens of 
Rockhurst,” Diana was saying. 

“The gardens?” echoed Harry. He was 
leaning against the wall, by the bench, look- 
ing down at her, bending close. “The gar- 
dens? Is that all you regret, Mistress Har- 
court?” 

“Fie!” smiled she, “I am not so un- 
grateful. Shall I not regret my friends, my 
neighbors, good Mistress Rockhurst—and 
yourself?” 

The boy drew back and straightened him- 
self, galled to the quick. “‘My aunt—and 
me! Truly, madam, I am proud!” He 
flung himself away, his shoulder turned os- 
tentatiously on Diana. She laughed indul- 
gently, then sighed. And in heart-broken 
fashion Harry caught up the sigh. 

“First stage, sighs,” reflected the watcher. 
‘*So far, harmless.” 

Young Rockhurst’s dudgeon was not of 
long duration. He edged along the wall to 
the bench and bashfully took seat. 

“So ends the year,” he said softly, “that 
brought me the happiness of Paradise— 
Diana!” 

“Master Rockhurst!” 
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“Must it end thus?” Suddenly bold, he 
tried to take the fair hand that lay idly clasp- 
ing the roses. 

“Take care, sir,” she cried mischievously; 
“there are thorns here.” 

“Ah,” he breathed, “‘so that I might gather 
the roses!” 

And above, Master Ratcliffe: “Second 
stage; hand clasps and protestations. Next 
will come kneeling work, and next the lips. 
Wary now, for it goes rapidly.” 

“Pray you, pray you, sir!” Diana chid, 
endeavoring gently to free her hand. 

But the boy had slipped the leash of his 
ardor and was not to be hushed. “Oh, my 
sweet life, hear me, hear me!” 

“I vow,” she said, half rebuking, ‘‘I never 
knew you in this mood.” 

“Ah, [am bold,” he panted. ‘‘Must I not 
be bold indeed for that I dare to love you?” 
Saying which he fell on both knees before her. 

“Ts’t not time to stop them?” whispered 
Hare into Ratcliffe’s ear. “I could drop a 
little stone on sister Di’s head.” 

“Soft,” interposed the other, with his con- 
temptuous patience. “Let the children play 
a little while longer; ’twill be the finer sport 
to slip in ’twixt cup and lip.” 

In truth, Ratcliffe was beginning to sus- 
pect that he had overrated Harry Rockhurst’s 
influence. If he knew women, his fair cousin 
below there had given no real response. He 
had caught the note of indulgence which the 
wooer himself was too inexperienced to mark 
in her accents. True, there might lurk some 
danger even in this, yet not such as to call for 
indiscreet interference. He smiled sardon- 
ically as the lover’s pleading rose passion- 
ately in the air. 

“Give me hope, Diana—one word! Ah, 
madam, give me hope!” 

But Mistress Harcourt rose and disengaged 
herself from the young man’s grasp with 
some decision. ‘‘Stay, Master Rockhurst, 
how can I listen to you? In truth, dear lad, 
you are over-young to dream of such matters 
yet. Why, and what would my Lord Rock- 
hurst say, could he but hear? Indeed, Har- 
ry, ’tis undutiful of you, without your noble 
father’s sanction—I dare swear without even 
his knowledge.” 

“My father!” cried the boy, as if the words 
had struck him. “Alack!” he added des- 
pairingly, “this sudden departure of yours 
has thwarted all my plans. Yet, madam, 
you are wrong; my father does know. I 
have writ him all my heart.” 
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Diana turned the pale fresh beauty of her 
face full in surprise upon the speaker. ‘‘ Aye, 
have you indeed? And what says he?” 

The youth, emboldened afresh, pressed 
forward; but she kept him sweetly at arm’s 
length, menacing him with her posy. 

“He has not answered yet—could not have 
answered yet, madam. Natheless, I am his 
only child and he loves me; there can be but 
one answer. Diana, if that be all that stands 
between us aa 

“Nay,” she teased, “and shall I tell you 
your father’s answer? ‘Ah, Harry,’ will his 
lordship say, ‘have I kept thee secluded in 
the country, that thou mightest grow strong 
in health and virtuous in mind’—for these, 
we are told, are my Lord Rockhurst’s reasons 
—and hast seen a young gentlewoman for 
the first time? Pack up, lad, pack and ride 
with me to London town; and in a week wilt 
have forgotten her very existence.’” 





“How little you know my father! How 
little you know me!” he exclaimed with 
dignity. 


“Alas, child! this is country innocence. 
Du I not know something of the ways of the 
great world? Your education has not yet 
begun, all respect to his lordship’s judgment. 
When he has shown you the court, the town, 
the quality as 

Harry Rockhurst interrupted her with a 
vexed laugh: “‘ The court, the town, the qual- 
ity—why, madam, he will not even tell me 
of them. ’Tis only his duty as Lord Con- 
stable of the Tower, his devotion to the king, 
that keeps him from living here among us— 
the only life he deems worthy of a true gen- 
tleman. London, he says, is contamination. 
Therefore keepeth he me here, though it part 
him and me.” 

She smiled and shook her head. ‘And 
how shall I find favor in the eyes of this strict 
gentleman?” she said in the same fond tone 
of mockery—‘I who am gay, and think not 
so ill of the town, and have no mind for sad 
faces and dull clothes! I fear me, Harry, 
your father is at heart a Puritan.” 

“My lord a Puritan?” cried the boy in fine 
scorn. ‘‘The king’s own private friend in 
exile, the hero of Marston Moor’s evil day? 
Why, Diana, blackguard Noll set a higher 
price on my father’s head than upon any 
other in England, save his Most Gracious 
Majesty’s own! Sweet Mistress Harcourt, if 
that were your only fear——” — 

Greatly daring, he flung out his arm to 
encircle her. Swayed by his artless passion, 
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Mistress Harcourt now suffered the embrace, 
but ’twas with a sisterly tolerance. 

A loud shout from above drove them apart. 

‘Cousin Di!—where can she be? Cousin 
Di, Master Rockhurst!” 

There was Lionel Ratcliffe, shouting into 
space between the hollow of his hands; and 
beside him Edward Hare, consumed with 
laughter. 

Young Rockhurst stamped his foot; but 
Diana, hot displeased perhaps at the inter- 
ruption, glanced calmly up. 

“Here I am, Cousin Lionel, and here is 
Harry.” 

Ratcliffe leaned over the terrace, wiping 
his face as though heated. ‘‘Oh, how I have 
sought for you!” he called. 

“So it seems,” retorted she ironically, ‘“‘and 
have you had never a thought to cast a glance 
over the wall?” 

He grinned. She was the dearer to him 
for her sharp wits and for a tongue that was 
even a match for him. But what answer he 
would have made was lost in new interrup- 
tions. The sound of a post horn rose swell- 
ing through the quiet airs, and almost im- 
mediately the bell clanged from the castle’s 
gate. ‘Then came calls, shouts, and rumors. 

Ratcliffe straightened himself from his 
leaning posture. ‘‘ What have we here?” he 
cried. “Ha! Mistress Alicia!” 

A stout elderly woman appeared at the 
head of the terrace steps. 

“Pardon me, madam, a moment,” said 
Harry to Diana, and ran to meet his aunt, 
who was beckoning with great energy. 

“News, lad,” cried the old dame— news 
from your noble father, from my dear 
brother!” She turned on the second step 
and raised her voice (never a soft one) in 
vigorous expostulation to some hidden per- 
son: “Hither, fellow, hither, thou laggard, 
and commend thee for a lazy Joon!” 

Stirred by these expostulations, the post- 
boy, covered with dust and sweat, emerged 
upon the terrace above at a limping run. 
Harry bounded up the steps to snatch a let- 
ter from his hands. He broke the seal and 
gave a cry of joy. 

“These are news indeed! My father will 
be with us to-day—nay, toward the fifth hour 
afternoon, he writes. Rascal, you have tar- 
ried indeed! Why, ’tis past the hour al- 
ready. In good truth, these are news!” 


His joyful exclamations were lost in a deep 
outburst of lamentation from Mistress Rock- 
“To-day!” quoth she, clapping her 


hurst. 
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palms together. “‘Murrain take me, if these 
be not the ways of men! Gilian! Basil! 
Get thee to the buttery, knave! Robin, 
Robin! the flag!” 

But the excellent housewife was not of those 
who waste their energies upon mere speech. 
As hastily as her bulk would permit, she was 
already hying her back toward the hall, and 
the clamor of her voice was lost behind the 
yew hedges. Harry bent over the parapet, 
calling to Diana, who stood pensively where 
he had left her. 

“Give me joy, madam; my father will be 
here instantly.” 

Ratcliffe brushed past him and came down 
the steps toward his kinswoman. He laid a 
hand upon her arm, and looking up upon his 
host, “Then,” cried he, “shall we leave you 
to your filial transport.”” He dropped his 
voice, to continue maliciously in the young 
widow’s ear: “Di, what say you? Shall we 
not ride back? Gad! were it but a meeting 
*twixt lover and mistress ’twere something to 
wait for! but this business! ‘My worthy 
father!’ ‘My beloved son!’ *Twas ever a 
feast of cold veal, since the days of the Prod- 
igal. Though, faith,” he laughed, “‘’tis the 
father, here, comes from the husks to seek 
the calf at home.” 

And while Diana gazed upon his sharp face 
with wonder and disfavor, Ratcliffe hailed 
Rockhurst once more: “Therefore, I say, 
good Harry, pray you bid them call up our 
horses.” 

Young Rockhurst protested. But Diana, 
to Ratcliffe’s surprise and greatly to his sat- 
isfaction, instantly backed the request: 

“Indeed, Lionel is right; our presence is 
out of place at this meeting.” 

“Nay!” implored Harry, and ran head- 
long down into the Peacock Walk again to 
catch her hand. “For pity’s sake no and 
indeed no, madam!” 

The woman disengaged herself, settled her 
roses, gathered her gloves and whip from the 
bench, and looped her riding skirts; then she 
turned and, smiling, courtesied: ‘‘ Indeed and 
indeed, yes, sir. And since farewell it must 
be, why, then, farewell!” 

She wafted a kiss from her roses toward 
him. 

“Ah, no!” he implored, still endeavoring to 
arrest her. 

**Slife!” cried Lionel, impatiently looking 
up. “There rises the flag—there flies the 
noble blazon! Let it be the signal for us. 
Come, Di! Go, hurry the horses, Ned!” he 


shouted to Hare, who, astride on the upper 
balustrade, sat gaping down at them. ‘“ Bless- 
ings upon my Lord Rockhurst,”’ he muttered 
to himself, as Diana motioned Harry on one 
side with decisive gesture. 
“Nay, it is good-by,” she was saying. 
The boy caught the slender fingers with the 


roses. “Oh, madam, will you turn all my 
joy into sorrow?” Here the gate bell clanged 
again. “My father!” cried Harry, starting 


toward the steps. 

“Farewell,” said Diana, ‘‘and eS 

“Ah, no,” cried the poor lover distractedly, 
and ran back and flung himself before her. 
“But a few minutes, dearest Diana!” 

She hesitated before his distress. 

Lionel irritably seized her arm. 
child,” he said, ‘you must come!” 
touch, the tones were overmasterful. 

She flashed a haughty look upon him. 
“Must, Cousin Lionel?” 

Harry, seeing his advantage, pressed it ar- 





rT Nay, 
The 


dently. ‘Delay but for five minutes! Sure, 
*tis not much to ask?” 
“You foolish boy!” said Diana. Then, 


smiling into his passionate eyes: “Yet I 
would not seem churl to you. And I will 
even wait these five minutes in the rose gar- 
den yonder. Your arm so far, an’ it please 
you, Lionel. But I pray you, remember that 
there must be no musts from you to me.” 

She moved away with a stately grace; 
Lionel, biting his lips upon a bitter smile, 
at her side. Harry stood gazing after her 
as one lost in a dream. 


My Lord Rockhurst approached the wall 
of the upper terrace and looked down upon 
his son. His countenance, naturally grave, 
stamped now with the pallor and fatigue of 
his lengthy ride, grew graver as he watched. 
Beside him, his sister threw up scandalized 
hands. But as she was about to give voice 
to her feelings, he arrested her with a gesture, 
and went slowly to the top of the steps. 
There he paused and called: 

“Harry!” 

The boy started, wheeled round, rushed up 
the steps, and dropped on one knee before his 
father. ‘My lord, my dear father!” 

Lord Rockhurst raised him, looked a sec- 
ond keenly at the young face; then, laying his 
hand upon his shoulder, walked down the 
steps with him toward the bench, where, still 
without speaking, he took seat. Shaking her 
head at her nephew, Mistress Rockhurst fol- 
lowed them at some distance. 
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“Oh, sir,” cried Harry impetuously, “’tis 
ten months and two days since I last beheld 
your countenance!” 

So saying, he was about to cast himself 
upon his father’s breast; when, with the faint- 
est motion of the hand, Rockhurst restrained 
him. 

“And yet, didst show, even now, no undue 
haste to greet me! ’Tis the first time, Har- 
ry,” he proceeded in softer tones, “‘that thou 
hast failed to welcome me before the gates. 
I had looked forward to that moment.” 

“And, indeed, nevvy,”’ added Aunt Alicia, 
as she halted, panting before him, “‘’twas not 
pretty acted. ‘Where’s Harry?’ says his 
lordship. And ’twas old Giles held the 
stirrup, which had been thy privilege, Harry, 
since thou were five years old.” 

Blushes chased each other over the boy’s 
face. He could only stammer: ‘‘Oh, sir— 
oh, father!” 

“Nay, no excuses!” bade Rockhurst. 

The young cheek grew a darker crimson 
still. ‘The lady, sir,” he murmured—‘ the 
lady I wrote of. is 

Mistress Rockhurst snorted with increased 
indignation. But Lord Rockhurst was now 
smiling dreamily. ‘“‘A lady, sayst thou? 
Boy Harry and his lady! Nay, then, a petti- 
coat is like charity and must needs cover a 
multitude of sins.” 

“Petticoats, indeed,” ejaculated under her 
voice the irate dame. ‘‘ Hussy!” 

Lord Rockhurst had no thought to spare 
for his sister’s opinions just now. Holding 
Harry at arm’s length, he surveyed him with 
shining eyes. ‘‘ Thou art grown a goodly lad; 
in faith, wellnigh a man.” 

He drew him into his embrace and held 
him close for a second; then, releasing him, 
fell back with a sigh of ease upon the bench. 
Harry respectfully received cloak and sword 
from his hand. The traveler sighed, took 
off his hat, and ran his fingers through his hair 
with the gesture of contented weariness. 

“Another drop of cordial, my lord!” cried 
his sister, rising, eager for service. 

“Nay,” said he, motioning her back; ‘I 
have all the cordial I need here, Alicia. 
Come close, Harry.” 

“Dost know,” proceeded the lord con- 
stable as his son knelt beside him—‘ dost 
know I have ridden two hundred miles these 
days, with scarce as many minutes’ rest, to 
put order into thy business? That to-mor- 
row I must e’en be jogging back again, for his 
Majesty has need of me? Thou presumptu- 
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ous rogue!” He struck the lad on the shoul- 
der as he spoke; seriousness underlay his 
tone of banter. ‘‘Wouldst plot to make a 
grandsire of me already? Mark those plead- 
ing eyes, sister. Even so did they look up 
at me when he stood no higher than my knee, 
and it was, “Father, John blacksmith has so 
fair a pony to sell!’ or ‘Giles vows he will 
drown the red setter pup! Oh, father, I 
want it!’ Aye, child, thou hast a father, and 
*tis well for thee.” His mouth twisted with 
a light contempt under the upturned mus- 
tache. ‘‘A widow!” he said. 

“Aye,” put in Aunt Alicia vindictively, 
“and a delicate fine lady to boot. Ah, 
nephew, did I not tell thee his lordship would 
set order here? What doth Mistress Harcourt 
care for still room or buttery? Could she 
brew a bottle of Gilly water? Nay—much 
less turn thee a pasty!” 

“Peace, peace, sister,’ rebuked his lord- 
ship. “Harry,” he turned tender relentless 
eyes upon his son’s quivering face, “thou, 
who wouldst get thee to begetting heirs al- 
ready, what dost thou know of life?” 

The youth rose to his feet, withdrew a pace, 
and looked earnestly at him. “As much, 
my lord,” he answered then, “‘as you have 
allowed me to know.” 

A moment the elder man seemed struck. 
He gazed down at his linked hands and re- 
flected. Then he too got up. It was with 
an air of finality. “Faith, aptly replied! 
Therefore, son,” he took the lad’s arm, “‘thou 
must still believe my will best for thee.” 

Harry caught his father’s hand. “Nay, 
my lord, God forbid I should even question 
the wisdom of your dealings with'me! Truly, 
I have never hankered for the town; and if 
I have seen you ride forth alone with a heavy 
heart, it has only been for the longing of your 
gracious company. But, father,” he clasped 
his other hand over the gloved one he held, 
“she loves the country too, let Aunt Alicia 
say what she will.” He shot a flaming look 
of reproach at that buxom woman. “And 
—and, we should be full content to dwell here 
forever, if we were married, sir.” 

“‘Married!” echoed Rockhurst. He pulled 
his hand from his son’s clasp and passed it 
caressingly over the beardless chin. “Aye, 
there’s a cheek for a husband, truly!” Mis- 


tress Alicia broke into good-humored laugh- 
ter and struck her knees in applause. ‘When 
thy beard is grown, we’ll talk of such matters 
again.” 

“‘Oh, my lord!” pleaded the lover. “ What 
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of my age? Even you were married when no 
older than I am, as our Bible fly leaf shows! 
Say nothing at least till you have seen her. 
She is here, father, even now, in the rosary. 
Alack! she has ridden hither to bid fare- 
well, for to-morrow she sets out for London 
town. And, oh, father, may I not escort 
her?” 

“To London?” exclaimed the father. His 
face grew dark with a heavy frown. “To 
London? No, sir, not within fifty miles of 
the Babylon! How now! art grown so 
bold?” 

“T thought not of the town,” stammered 
Harry; “I thought but of the perils of the road 
for her.” Then, gaining assurance, he pro- 
ceeded: ‘‘Even here there is talk of Claude 
Du Vall and such ruffians. Sir Edward, her 
brother, is but a poor fool, my lord. And 
Master Ratcliffe, her cousin, who rides with 
them, I mightily mistrust. You have given 
me your blood, father; will you blame me 
now because it will not run obediently when 
I think of danger to my lady?” 

“Nay, if thy body kept pace with thy 
spirit.” mocked Rockhurst, “what a beard 
wouldst soon have, my callow son!” Yet, 
though he mocked, anger had all fled from 
his glance, to be replaced by fatherly pride. 

The tears rushed to Harry’s eyes. The 
young can endure severity better than irony. 
“Indeed I am a child no longer—I am ever 
your dutiful son, sir; but I cannot give up 
Diana. My lord, do but see her! See her 
now!” 

“Now?” cried the other, surprised. Then, 
recollecting himself, ‘‘True, didst say she 
was in the garden.” His eye grew ever more 
indulgent. ‘‘See her, lad?” he went on. 
“Aye, truly. For what other purpose had I 
ridden all these weary miles?” 

With the youth all was now sunshine, 
where before it had been all clouds. “Ah, 
father, I knew your indulgence would never 
fail me. Nay, I will conduct her to you on 
the instant.” 

He started to run, even as he spoke. 
Rockhurst watched the figure out of sight, 
then laughed low to himself and turned to 
his sister. ‘I will conduct her to you on 
the instant,” he repeated. ‘ Aha! and doubt- 
less the pretty widow will come as meekly 
at his bidding to display herself as ever heifer 
to the fair. O rustica simplicitas!” And 
laughing, he came back to the bench and 
sat down. 

“Indeed, my lord,” said Mistress Alicia, 





with as much disapproval as she dared to 
show to the head of the house, “‘here is no 
matter for laughing. ’*Tis an excellent thing, 
my lord, that you should forbid Harry from 
marrying the Widow Harcourt. And truly, 
as you say, he’s not fit to wed for some four 
or five years to come. And of a certainty 
she’s scarce the woman to manage a house- 
hold like this, brother; not such as I should 
care to trust with the keys. And I think 
you'll not refuse me the credit to say, brother, 
that I have become them well these eighteen 
years.” 

“Indeed, none better,’’ said Rockhurst ab- 
sently. 

The woman glanced at him sidelong. Her 
comely face took an air of indecision, almost 
of timidity, foreign to the handsome severity 
of its lines. Something she had on her mind, 
that yet she feared to utter. But lack of 
courage could never be the failing of a Rock- 
hurst. 

“And, indeed, my lord, so long as you 
keep the lad mewed up here, as if he were a 
girl, tis not to be expected that he should get 
rid of such-like maggots in his head. Why, 
the town’s the place for a gallant young gen- 
tleman like Harry. Your only son, my lord, 
your heir! Think of it. Why, court’s the 
place for him! He’d sing another song there, 
I warrant you.” 

Once again the father’s face grew dark. 
“Tis my bird, sister. I’ll have him sing the 
song I choose.” 

“But surely, brother,” argued the doughty 
woman, scarlet in the face, “with you to 
watch over him, with your example——” 

“With my example!” He turned sud- 
denly and fiercely on his sister. ‘‘ No, by the 
Lord, not even with such precious aid as that, 
will I trust my fine lad into that sink—that 
charnel house—that pit! Ah, you think 
yourself so wise, and prate of what you know 
not—poor, innocent. old country virgin! I 
tell thee, woman, the taint is in the very air. 
Eyes, ears, nay, every pore, are channels for 
the poison!” 

“Brother!” ejaculated Mistress Rock- 
hurst, huffed and startled. 

But Rockhurst proceeded, his eyes fixed 
more as if talking to himself than to her. 
“There, shame grows dearer than merit; 
vice becomes as a cloak, warm and soft, in 
which a man takes comfort. At the mere 
thought of cold virtue, of stern duty, of 
naked purity—ugh! we shiver and hug our- 


selves!” 
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His sister gave a faint, shocked cry and 
flung out her hand. “But not you, not 
you, my lord! Surely these are strange 
words!” 

“Harry shall be a man of better stuff,” the 
father cried. ‘‘He’s wholesome now, body 
and soul, and by the Lord, I say I'll keep 
him so! How now, Alicia, shall I not have 
pure-blooded, pure-hearted grandchildren, 
an I have the mind?” 

For some unknown reason the excellent 
woman took deep umbrage at this last re- 
mark. ‘Surely, surely!” she repeated, toss- 
ing her head, so that her gray curls danced. 

“So let it be, then!” bade her brother. 
Then, in a changed voice he ejaculated: 
“Hush, now! Here comes the country widow. 
Faith, the lad hath taste!” But here he fell 
suddenly silent and sprang up. 

Mistress Rockhurst, surveying him in some 
anxiety, marked the extraordinary change 
that came over his countenance. ‘As I am 
a sinful woman,” she afterwards told her 
special gossip, “‘his lordship turned whey 
white. And I do assure you, madam, his 
eyes blazed in his head, the like of which I 
have never seen before. “Twas almost as if 
they had known each other and had never 
dreamed to meet again. And as for my fine 
young madam, she came along with her eyes 
on the ground—nay, the most bashful thing 
between this and York City. But when she 
looks up and sees my lord, as white as he 
went, she goes rosy, and, please you, gives a 
kind of cry with both her hands outstretched. 
That may have been artfulness. And if so, 
my lord met it even as I could have wished; 
for he but made her a deep bow, and, says 
he presently, in his very grand way, ‘It gives 
me pleasure, madam, to make your acquaint- 
ance.’ At which you should have seen how 
was taken aback the widow!” 


Harry, who had brought his lady in such 
pride beneath his father’s glance, stood some- 
what dashed in the silence that followed the 
Lord Rockhurst’s ceremonious greeting. 
‘Well, sir,” he cried at last anxiously, “‘now 
that you have seen Mistress Harcourt, do 
you not give me some reason?” 

His father turned a singular glance upon 
him. ‘Reason enough, lad,” he said, under 
his breath, ‘‘reason enough for any folly!” 

“Nay, my lord,” said Diana, speaking for 
the first time, her voice low and troubled, “I 
know not what Master Harry hath been say- 
ing of me. It is his kindness that he will 
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think so well of me, and—nay, I must say 
it, Harry—’tis his foolishness that he will not 
understand that he is overkind.” 

Rockhurst took Diana’s hand from his 
son’s hold, where it still rested unconsciously. 
Here was one who, nameless to him, had yet 
shone like a star in his troubled sky this many 
a month, for the sake of one hour, snatched, 
sweet, pure, and sacred, out of an ill-spent 
life. With all that was best in him, he had 
wished to hold her unknown, unattainable: 
and here she was brought back by fate into 
his life! None could have guessed the storm 
seething within him after his moment of self- 
betrayal. His usual polished composure goy- 
erned face, voice, and gesture. 

“My son has told me much about you, 
madam, truly,” he was saying, “‘and yet I 
see how litile he has been able to tell me.” 

’Twas the merest idle compliment. The 
words were as artificial as the tone. Diana 
courtesied in silence. Perchance, though she 
had kept his image in the deep recesses of 
her soul, hers had entirely faded from his 
thoughts. 

“Indeed, my lord,” she began, faltering, 
“T too—” but she paused, for her brother 
and Lionel Ratcliffe were approaching. 

Harry instantly took the younger man by 
the arm to present him to his father. 

“One moment,” rebuked Rockhurst; ‘‘ the 
lady is speaking. Pray, madam?” 

“Oh, my lord,” said she with formal grace, 
“the poor sentence was, certes, never worth 
such courteous attention. I was but about 
to say that I, too, have heard of your lord- 
ship often.” 

“Aye? From what source 
and a shadow fell on his face. 

But she was smiling. ‘‘ From this source,”’ 
she answered him, waving her roses toward 
Harry. 

“Ah,” cried Rockhurst, laughing upon a 
sigh, ‘“‘no doubt the rogue has full wearied 
you with the subject.” 

“Alas!” she responded quickly, ‘‘must I 
not take this reproach to myself?” 

Lionel Ratcliffe pulled young Rockhurst 
by the sleeve. ‘What, all agaze and be- 
wildered, Harry? Never fear; these are but 
court wits in a friendly bout. Clink, clink, 
the sparks fly. But hark to you, beware an 
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he asked, 


unfoiled weapon.” 

The boy withdrew from his touch with 
disfavor, and Rockhurst turned upon the 
whisperer a haughty look of inquiry. 

‘Well met again, my lord,” cried Ratcliffe, 
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swaggering a step torward and saluting with 
a cavalier sweep of his hat. 

Rockhurst returned the courtesy with a 
ceremonious inclination. ‘Have we met be- 
fore, sir?” he inquired. 

No whit abashed, Ratcliffe replaced his 
felt with the latest twist of the wrist. ‘‘ Does 
your lordship make it a practice, then, of not 
taking your memory out of town? To be 
sure, memory is a mighty inconvenient chat- 
tel at times. Natheless, ’tis a fact your 
lordship and my humble self have met at 
the same board. Did I not share’with your 
lordship last winter the privilege of being the 
guest of the pretty Mantes?” 

““Enough—I remember you, sir,” said his 
lordship. 

“Egad!” laughed Ratcliffe with elaborate 
geniality, “I sure did take special note of 
your lordship that night, seeing you with the 
nymph our hostess e 

The words were cut short on his lips by a 
look as sharp as a sword. ‘“‘You have too 
long a memory, sir. Shorten it! My son,” 
added the speaker, turning his shoulder upon 
Ratcliffe, “you were about to. present the 
young gentleman to me.” 

“My brother, Sir Edward Hare, my lord,” 
said Diana, forestalling her lover. ‘‘ Nay, 
brother, brother,” she whispered, as the 
bumpkin nodded sulkily, “‘doff thy hat!” 

“T tell thee, Di,” murmured the injured 
youth, ‘‘’tis he owes me two bows and three 
scrapes. Ecod! ‘The lady’s speaking,’ 
quotha. And I with my best leg drawn out 
for him!” 

“Your lordship must excuse our country 
manners,” said Diana with a pretty glance, 
half humorous, half pleading. 

“Of your leave, my son,” said he then, “I 
will have a few minutes’ converse with Mis- 
tress Harcourt apart.” 

Harry pressed his father’s hand in delighted 
response. He leaned back against the sunny 
wall and watched his mistress go in grace 
beside the stately figure of the great Lord 
Rockhurst. Lionel took place beside him, 
and from narrowed lids scanned the young 
man’s happy countenance. Mistress Rock- 
hurst carried Sir Edward, nothing loath, 
toward the house with her, vowing that he 
looked but greenly, and promising him “‘: 





a 
tass of my acquavit with marjoram—the best 
tried waters for summer qualms.” 


Rockhurst and Diana at the extreme end 
of the terrace stood alone in the sunshine 





with the June roses about them. She flung a 
sudden eager look at him; but, before the 
smooth courtesy with which he turned to her, 
drew back into herself, checked and puzzled. 
It was to be as if they had only met in a 
dream? Sobeit! Then the thought that he 
must now regard her as his son’s choice broke 
upon her in a flash of revelation and anger. 
Why had she dallied with such folly? With 
an involuntary movement, she loosened her 
grasp on Harry’s roses and they fell round 
her feet. 

“Why,” said Rockhurst, with a forced 
smile and perfunctory solicitude, “‘ your posy, 
madam, all in the dust. Nay, permit me to 
cull another for you.” 

The man of the world had superseded all 
else. To place his years in rivalry with his 
son’s youth, the king’s lord constable against 
the country lad? Preposterous! 

All at once Lionel Ratcliffe tapped his 
companion stealthily on the arm. 

“What is it?” cried Harry, starting from 
his musing, and glancing round none too 
pleasantly. 

“Look—look yonder, Master Rockhurst! 
Your roses!” 

Harry’s glance followed the direction of the 
pointing finger. He saw Diana stand, a radi- 
ant vision in the amber light, with empty 
hands outstretched toward the flower that 
Rockhurst was in the act of gathering, a deep 
crimson rose that glowed like a ruby in the 
sun rays. And about her feet the pale sweet 
blossoms chosen for her with such love, but 
an hour ago! The red rose was carried to 
Diana’s cheek; and then she fastened it in her 
bosom. His flowers had not been so hon- 
ored. He covld not think or reason; he could 
only look and suffer. 

Again Lionel tapped him on the shoulder. 
He was smiling. Harry came back to his 
senses at sight of that odious smile. 

“Well, sir, and what of it?” he cried, 
measuring Ratcliffe with a defiant look. 

“What of it? More than you think. 
What were you about, young man,” his voice 
sunk to a whisper, “‘when you invited Rake- 
hell Rockhurst to come and view your young 
lady?” 

“Rakehell Rockhurst?” echoed Harry in 
utter amazement. Then, fury leaping to his 
voice and eye, he wheeled fiercely upon Rat- 
cliffe. ‘Of whom are you speaking?” 

The latter proceeded, unmoved save for a 
trifle more of emphasis in his silky tone: “ Did 
you not know that a single breath of his lips 
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is enough to tarnish the virtue of the purest 
woman in England?” 

The younger man fell back a step and 
measured the speaker. “Of whom are you 
speaking, I have asked you.” There was 
more self-control in his demeanor, but more 
danger. It was tense with menace like a 
bent bow. 

A second Ratcliffe paused. He had not 
given the lad credit for so much real manli- 
ness, The more reason for him to precipi- 
. tate the crisis for which he was working. 
And there was no affectation with which he 
now broke out: ‘Of whom, good lad? Of 
whom?” 

Edward Hare, strolling out of the dim 
coolness of the buttery into the sunshine 
again, heard the sound of loud voices rising 
from the terrace below. Grinning, he ad- 
vanced on tiptoe and bent over the parapet to 
listen. Cousin Ratcliffe and young Harry 
were at it at last! Even to his dull wits it 
had been evident that the quarrel that had 
been smoldering between them was bound to 
break into open flame. Better than a wench 
or a bottle, better even than cockpit or bear 
bait, Sir Edward loved the sight of a fight 
between his fellow men. He chuckled as he 
hearkened. 

“Of whom, good lad, of whom—but the 
most noble viscount, in town, the incompar- 
able libertine, our Merry Monarch’s merry 
friend known as Rakehell Rockhurst—in the 
country, thy sainted father!” 

“Liar!” 

Lionel staggered back, a narrow streak of 
blood running down his chin. In a second 
he had whipped out the light riding sword 
that hung by his hip, and without a word 
made deadly rush. Harry, however, strong 
country lad, trained by all the sudden acci- 
dents of sport and chase, had his wits about 
him. He stepped aside from the onslaught 
—caught up the cloak which lay on the bal- 
ustrade, and flung it across the blade. 

“Now, if you please,” said he, shaking his 
father’s sword free of the scabbard, while 
Ratcliffe, almost foaming at the mouth, strug- 
gled with the encumbering folds as fiercely as 
if it had been his enemy himself, “let us con- 
tinue the argument.” 

It was as pretty a fight as ever it had been 
Edward Hare’s luck to behold at feast or 


fair. In an ecstasy he hung over the para- 
pet, jumping from one foot to the other. “At 
it,” he shouted, “‘at it, good dogs! Ha, well 


pushed, cousin!” 
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Young Harry staggered, waved his sword 


-aimlessly, dropped it, pivoted on himself, and 


fell. He lay, face downward, and after a 
moment a coil of blood like a slender serpent 
began to twist its way into the gray of the 
gravel. 

Edward Hare clapped his hand over his 
mouth like a frightened child. ‘Blood, 
ecod!” he whispered. Then, in a quaver- 
ing shout, “Hist, coz! Hast never killed 
him?” 

The victor, leaning on his blade, gazing in 
somber abstraction at the prostrate form, 
started and looked up. He smiled hideously 
with his swollen lip. 

“Be it mortal?” mouthed Edward again. 

Ratcliffe answered stonily. ‘Mortal? I 
trust so. The affront was mortal.” 

Then he slowly wiped his blade upon the 
cloak, sheathed it with care, and walked 
steadily away along the path that led to the 
valley. 

Hare watched him go, till the dark laurel 
bushes received and hid him. Then he 
looked over again at the motionless figure; 
and now in a panic sent loud shouts ringing 
into the air: “Help here! Hoy-hello! Mas- 
ter Rockhurst hurt, ill. Dead! Help!” 

Lord Rockhurst was the first to hear the 
cry. In a second he was down in the Pea- 
cock Walk by the bench, kneeling. Hare 
was at his heels, gabbling. Half the words 
went unheeded through the air; but some 
found their mark in the father’s heart: 

“. . . And Lionel says, ‘Rakehell Rock- 
hurst’ (he, he!)—‘A devil with the women!’ 
says he. And Harry hits him across the 
mouth. ‘Liar!’ says Harry. Oh, ’twas a 
pretty quarrel. *Twas a cracking slap!” 

As Rockhurst lifted his boy and supported 
him in his arms, light came back to the eyes 
so dark in the white face, and, stretching 
himself, Harry returned to consciousness and 
smiled up at his father like a waking child. 
Rockhurst tore the stained clothing apart 
with fierce hands, then drew a deep sigh of 
relief. His experience in such matters took 
stock of the wound—an ugly tear in truth, 
long, laying bare the ribs, but not deep. 

“*Tis not vital—thank God! Go, call for 
help, man!” cried he sharply to the staring 
Edward. And off trotted the lout. Now 
came Diana hastening, bewildered. Lovers 
have quick ears. Harry caught the sounds 
of her steps. He tried to raise himself in 
his father’s embrace. There was a sudden 


shame upon him that he had done so wom- 
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anish a thing as to swoon, this day when, of 
all days, he had so much reason to play the 
man. : 

“Tis a mere scratch, my lord,” he mur- 
mured. Then, with an anxious glance on his 
father’s face, he added, stammering, “ Mas- 
ter Lionel was showing me a new French 
pass, and I—I slipped—”’ He broke off; 
never before had he seen tears in his father’s 
eyes. 

With a flutter like that of a settling bird, 
Diana sank on her knees beside them. With 
a soft cry, full of ruth, she took her boy lover’s 
hand. As he had passed her on his way for 
help, her brother had bellowed his tidings, 
“A pretty quarrel! About you, sister! Ecod 
—there was talk about your virtue—and Mas- 
ter Harry’s slap, and Coz Lionel out with his 
tuck——” 

As with the sting of arrows the words drove 
her forward. Ah, she needed no further 
telling to conjure up the scene: her kinsman 
had spoken lightly of her, and her lover had 
struck back the insult. Her boy lover! His 


youth, that had been his disability in her eyes, 
now became eloquent to plead for him. To 
see him lie there, pale and blood-stained, a 
mere lad! After the way of women, her heart 
melted all to him. 

“Harry, Harry!” she cried, and the words 
were tender as a caress. 

Harry turned his languid head. “And 
now I cannot ride with you to-morrow—not 
even did my lord so permit! Father!” 
Faintness was creeping over him again, but 
he made an effort. His voice rang out: 
“Father, will you escort her? My Diana!” 
It was at once a supreme declaration of con- 
fidence and a solemn charge. 

The father bowed his head. ‘‘ Your Diana, 
lad; so be it—I accept the trust.” 

Over the poor wounded body, the eyes of 
Rakehell Rockhurst met those of Diana. 
There was a steady sweetness of renunciation 
in his that she had seen there once before. 
Hers were quickly veiled again lest they be- 
tray the singular sharp pain that filled her 
heart. 


OVER THE KEYS 


(To W. H. O.) 


By ALLAN MUNIER 


PALE, unworldly brow—O bent dark head 


Leaned listening o’er the patient questing hands 


That strive to trace again lost golden strands 


’Mong tangled skeins of dream from days long dead: 


Whose is the shadow-haunted soul that peers 


Out of thy rapt, entranctd eyes, so fain 


To visionize the insistent wordless train 


Of flame-tipped tongues that clamor in thine ears? 


What swelling tides of voices, century-bound, 


Surge down the worlds to burst against thy breast! 


What phantoms, with beseeching faces pressed 


Against the bars of silence, crave for sound!— 


Dim ghosts of song that crowd against the strings, 


And sweep the gates of Sense with wan, wild wings! 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE ITALIAN 
IMMIGRANT* 


By GAETANO D’AMATO 


Deputy Chief of the Bureau of Licenses, City of New York 


REGIA AMBASCIATA D'ITALIA 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 7, 1906. 
‘THe Eprror oF APPLETON’S MAGAZINE. 

My dear Sir: I thank you heartily for the pleasure you have given me in sending to me, 
for anticipated reading, Mr. G. D’Amato’s keen and clever article in defence of Italian im- 
migration. 

You ask me for some words of introduction. Are they necessary? The article of 
Mr. D’Amato is good, true, efficient. It refutes with facts and reasons the attacks of preju- 
dice aud ignorance. My experience teaches me that the majority of Americans who know 
Italy, especially those who have lived (and the longer, the better) among Italians, do love 
Italy and Italians. Those who object to them do not in general know them. 

Illiteracy, it is true, is still one of our evils. Mr. D’Amato explains why. 
lations ought to enforce our existing law on obligatory instruction. But is literacy the best 
exponent of laboriousness, morality, and honesty? And what this country wants, is it not 
good, moral, honest workers? Accept our illiterate laborers as they are. The fathers will 
work hard on your fields, on your tracks, on your streets, in your factories, in your mines; 
the sons, educated in your schools, will give you good and instructed citizens. With the 
educational test you will have, many times, this result: rejection of illiterates, mentally 
and physically sound, who would be strenuous laborers; admission of half-educated peo- 


ple, often presumptuous and lazy, among whom are recruited almost all the anti-social 
elements. 


New regu- 


For that reason, and because several of our provinces are already suffering from too 
large an emigration, some of us would not be dissatisfied if a law should restrain, on such 
basis, the Italian immigration in the United States. I am, on my own account, for liberty 
—liberty of coming, going, returning. But as I have no voice in the matter, I only object 
to the epithet objectionable so frequently applied to our immigration. Did you ever remark 
what efficiency in every branch, politics, war, sciences, Italians displayed in the history 
of one of the greatest European nations—France? Almost at every page of it you will find 
some Italian names; in politics, Mazarine, Mirabeau (a Riquetti or Arrighetti, of Floren- 
tine extraction), Napoleone, Gambetta, Ferry; in art, Primaticcio, Leonardo da Vinci, Lulli; 
in sciences, Torricelli, Gassendi, Cassini, Broca, Pozzi; in letters, Zola, Sardou, Parodi, 
Massa. Italians founded in France some great families: Valori, Luynes (Alberti), Broglie. 
They introduced in France the silk industry. 

There would be, in the amplification of what precedes, the matter not of a letter, nor 
of an introduction of a few words, but of an article. I will write it, if I have time. 

In the meanwhile, I remain, dear Sir, Sincerely yours, 
FE. MAyor DES PLANCHES, 
Royal Italian Ambassador. 


* The author makes grateful acknowledgment to Antonio Zucca, president of the New York Italian 
Chamber of Commerce, for valuable aid rendered in the preparation of this article. 
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AD Fate and Nature so arranged it that 
all the lands of Northwestern Europe 
were to-day blest with boundless industrial 
resources, undergoing rapid development 
under a flag and government which allowed 
free play to the best ability and highest aspira- 
tions of those fleeing from the oppression of 
a tyrannous American Kingdom, and were 
some members of the government of that 
favored region to declaim publicly against the 
admission of Americans, on the ground of the 
higher percentage of illiteracy and therefore 
of vice among them, I would feel it my duty 
as an American citizen of Italian birth to ex- 
pose to the world the cant, the folly, the hy- 
pocrisy, and the bigotry of their action. 

No less do I feel the obligation as an Ital- 
ian-American, born in Italy, when the race 
to which I have the honor to belong is simi- 
larly maligned, to take up my pen and prove, 
mostly by American and English-speaking 
witnesses of high repute and credibility, that 
the Italian immigrant is in all essentials the 
equal of the native-born American of the 
Anglo-Saxon breed. Further than that it 
would not become me to go. ; 

No comparison will be made here with 
immigrants from other countries than Italy. 
The predecessors of many of those now most 
favored have wondered at the sneer of con- 
tempt, have seen the glance of scorn, have 
heard the belittling nickname, and have felt 
the galling industrial taboo which the spirit 
of know-nothingism, in one guise or another, 
has ever ready for the stranger. 

Tempted by liberty and opportunity, comes 
the Italian, bringing with him that love of 
home and family which is the guarantee of 
his unfailing loyalty to the new flag; that 
sterling honesty which makes him respected 
of all who have business dealings with him; 
that splendid health, strength, and physical 
endurance which is to be a rich asset of the 
republic’s well-being, as well as of his own; 
that frugality and temperance and patient 
industry which are the marvel of the nations; 
that natural grace of manner and lightness 
of heart which mark his cheerful presence; 
and that love of music and the arts engen- 
dered in his blood by long centuries of the 
highest civilization, which esthetic sense is 
bound to have a refining influence in Amer- 
ica. And with him comes his womankind, 
models to all in the true expression of wom- 
anly virtues, and the full and right perception 
and acceptance of woman’s province. These 
things I ask no one to take on my bare word. 





I will prove them to the full satisfaction of 
the reader, no matter what his race or preju- 
dice. Now permit me to state why this is 
done: 

On Monday, June 25, 1906, the House of 
Representatives being in committee of the 
whole on the state of the Union, and having 
under consideration Senate bill 4,403 (the im- 
migration bill), the Hon. John L. B. Burnet, 
of Alabama, said: 


I, for one, stand here to say that as far as the 
action of the South I represent is concerned, we wel- 
come every man from Northwestern Europe, Ger- 
man, English, French, Irish, Scotch, Scandinavian, 
and all people of that kind; and Mr. Braun, who was 
sent as a special immigrant inspector to Europe, 
says that one of the principal reasons for the decrease 
in the immigration from that particular section of 
Europe has been brought about by the considerable 
increase from Southern Italy, Austria-Hungary, and 
Syria, and from undesirable immigrants generally. 


On the same day and on the same occasion 
the Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, of Alabama, 
said in the course of his discussion of the bill: 


The educational test for immigrants is a protec- 
tion to us in another way: Taking history as a whole, 
the nations that have left the greatest mark in the 
world’s history in art, religion, and literature have 
been the homogeneous peoples; and decadence has 
followed the admixture of races. ‘The era of the 
greatness of the people of Judea, Greece, and Rome 
was when they were homogencous, and before their 
blood had been contaminated by the mixture of 
foreign races. The greatness of the French, German 
and English-speaking races to-day is due to homo- 
geneity of their blood and the purity of their race. ... 

But you say, what effect will the educational test 
have on maintaining the racial characteristics of our 
people? The statistics show that, of the immigra- 
tion that is now coming into the country from 
Europe, there is no surer or more certain test that 
we can apply that will admit the Teutonic and 
Celtic races of Northern Europe and at the same time 
exclude the Iberic and Slavic races of Southern and 
Eastern Europe, unless we pass a law prohibiting 
certain races from coming to this country, as we have 
done in the case of the Chinese. The statistics show 
that for the year 1904 the illiteracy of the peoples 
that came to this country was: Scotch, ;4 of 1 per 
cent; Scandinavian, }45 of 1 per cent; English, 
1.3 per cent; Bohemian and Moravian, 1.8 per cent; 
Finnish, 2.7 per cent; French 3.2 per cent; Irish, 3.4 
per cent; Dutch and Flemish, 4.1 per cent; German, 
4.8 per cent; Northern Italian, 12.6 per cent, 
making an average of 4 per cent of illiteracy from the 
people of Teutonic and Celtic races from Northern 
Europe. 

On the other hand, the illiteracy of the Slavic and 
Iberic races from Southern Europe and Eastern 
Europe was: Spanish, 9.8 per cent; Magyar, 14.1 
per cent; Greek, 23.6 per cent; Slovak, 27.9 per 
cent; Roumanian, 31.7 per cent; Dalmatian, Bos 
nian, and Herzegovinian, 35.6 per cent; Bulgarian, 
Servian, and Montenegrin, 45.4 per cent; Lithuanian, 
54-1 per ceul; Southern Italian, 52.2 per cent; 
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Ruthenian, 58.8 per cent; Portuguese, 67.5 per 
cent, making an average of 42.6 per cent. This 
clearly demonstrates that the educational test will 
not merely separate the ignorant, the vicious, and 
the lazy from the intelligent and industrious classes 
that are coming to this country, but to a large extent 
it will eliminate the lower classes of immigration 
from the countries that are not of Teutonic and 
Celtic origin, and to some degree will solve the prob- 
lem of the assimilation of the dissimilar races. 


He stated also that the census of 1900 
showed the average illiteracy among the 
American whites to be 4.6 per cent; the total 
10.75 per cent; among the negroes, 44.5 per 
cent. Then he went on: 


To-day in all European countries the facilities for 
education are such that as a rule it can be obtained 
by the intelligent and thrifty individuals composing 
the body politic if they make an effort to acquire it. 
Therefore, when immigrants come to this country 
uneducated, it is a demonstration that they are from 
the least intelligent and industrious of their own 
people. 


Let us take the length and breadth of the 
learning in the honorable gentleman’s own 
State, Alabama, a land in which surely pau- 
perism does not exist to blow out the torch 
of universal erudition. 

According to the last census, the total pop- 
ulation of Alabama over ten years of age 
is 1,304,697, and of this number 104,883 (or 
14.6 per cent) of the white people are illiter- 
ate, and 338,707 (or 57 per cent) of the ne- 
groes are illiterate. John O. Turner, State 
Superintendent of Education in that State, 
before the Southern Educational Association, 
indicated how high the literary attainments 
of those attending school must be, by stating 
that ‘‘competent teachers will not desire to 
locate in States or communities in which there 
is only sufficient revenue to run the schools 
three months in the year.” He gave it forth 
as his firm belief that “we cannot hope to 
educate the masses of the people unless suf- 
ficient revenues are at the command of the 
school officials to run the schools at least six 
months in each and every year.” 

New York, “dumping ground for the igno- 
rant Italians and other undesirable immi- 
grants,” has but 5.5 per cent of illiteracy, and 
Kentucky—that Kentucky from whose en- 
lightened borders Congressman Hopkins 
would bar the unlettered—16.5 per cent! 

Mr. Underwood has said that decadence 
has followed the admixture of breeds. He 
differs widely from the historians, the eth- 
nologists, from students of stirpiculture, from 
experts in cattle breeding, even from the 
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horticulturists and botanists, and even from 
himself. For in the next breath he says that 
the people of Judea lost their greatness by 
this fatal mingling with some other race or 
races, while he must know that the Jews are 
the one civilized people who have maintained 
their homogeneity through the centuries. 
That mythical Anglo-Saxon race from which 
he is proud to claim descent is very largely 
Celtic. ‘Tennyson sang of it: 


Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 


and he was right as far as he went. 

In the House of Representatives on Tues- 
day, April 10, 1906, Congressman Hopkins, 
of Kentucky, said: 


It is . . . charged that one-fourth of the Italians 
employed in the Street Cleaning Department [New 
York City] obtained their positions by means of 
fraudulent naturalization papers. . 

The Deputy Superintendent of Elections of the 
State recently said that from ten to thirty per cent of 
all the naturalization papers held by Italians were 
fraudulent. . . . The reasons for Italian murders 
being unpunished are that Italians either befriend 
the criminals or remain silent through fear, knowing 
the American police cannot protect them from secret 
vengeance. ... 

The Emigration Department of Italy, like Austria- 
Hungary, is exerting all its power to retain its control 
over its subjects while in this country and insure 
their return when they have earned enough money to 
return home and add it to the wealth of the kingdom. 
I have already said that an imperial commissioner 
of the government made the voyage on every ship 
leaving an Italian port carrying immigrants to this 
country, whose duty it was to coach the immigrants 
and teach them how to answer the questions asked 
at our ports to enable them to enter, and to urge 
them not to become American citizens, but to remain 
loyal to the mother country. 


Mr. Hopkins is quoted above as saying 
that one-fourth of the Italians in the Street 
Cleaning Department of New York had not 
even waited for the proper period of resi- 
dence to get naturalization papers, and in 
another part of this same speech he speaks 
of some of the aliens (he had just been speak- 
ing of Italians, and it is a fair presumption 
that he had them in mind) as being “willing 
to secure citizenship at any cost and by any 
kind of means.” 

In our glance at the flourishing condition 
of education in Alabama, a sufficient glimpse 
of its cultivation in the State of Kentucky 
was vouchsafed; let us now inquire into the 
urbane manners and genial civilization of 
the gentle people of that cultured State. 

R. L. McClure, who in the course of many 
years’ work in journalism in Kentucky has 
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had occasion to investigate repeatedly the 
endless feuds which have made that State 
notorious, writes in the Independent of Sep- 
tember 17, 1903: 


An attorney employed by the prosecution of Caleb 
Powers, at Georgetown, for conspiracy in the murder 
of William Goebel in front of the State House build- 
ing in 1900, held his large audience spellbound by 
reading some startling statistics upen homicide in 
Kentucky. He found that Kentucky had twenty 
times as many killings during the last five years as 
New York State, and one-thirtieth of the number of 
executions. He found that there was not a place 
on the face of the whole earth, inhabited by civilized 
people, where lawlessness was as prevalent as in 
Kentucky. ... In one county, Breathitt, there 
were thirty-seven homicides in two years. .. . Of 
the thirty-seven men who shed their blood in feudal 
hatred eighteen were shot from ambush. 


Please turn with me to the bright side of 
human nature, as illustrated by the sunny- 
souled Italian. 

First consider his native land. Italy sup- 
ports 32,000,000 of population on 110,000 
square miles of land. Alabama in 1900 had 
a population of 1,828,697 on 52,250 square 
miles, and Kentucky 2,147,400 on 40,400 
square miles. One-third of the land of Italy 
is mountain and mostly unproductive, and 
one-tenth is barren rock. Even the plains 
have little of the rich alluvial soil of North 
Europe river basins, and much of the most 
fertile land is uninhabitable because of ma- 
laria. But, say King and Okey in their 
“Ttaly of To-day,” “the accumulated labor 
of generations has made mountainside and 
sandy plain smile with fertility. The patient 
Italian has built up the terraces of the Ri- 
viera and set them thick with olive and vine; 
the lemon gardens by the Sorrento coast are 
literally made by hand out of bare limestone 
cliff, over 3,000,000 acres have been labori- 
ously irrigated, and the marcite of Lombardy, 
of no great natural fertility, bears six to nine 
tons of hay to the acre.” 

Kentucky and Alabama, together about 
the size of Italy, and supporting only about 
four millions of inhabitants, possess a rich 
soil and great natural resources. Greatness 
is possible for them, but it will not come while 
ignorant prejudice bars out a sturdy and 
virtuous class of immigrants whose record as 
a race is white and famous. 

The grandest architecture the world can 
boast, the noblest paintings, the most pro- 
fuse ornamentation in gold and silver and 
gems are to be found in the most magnificent 
palaces and cathedrals which stud that beau- 





teous land of Italy, and all this wealth has 
been wrung from a poor soil beneath which 
lay neither silver nor gold nor gem nor a 
single pound of coal! In spite of the defect 
last named, manufacturing, particularly of 
sik, is making great headway in Italy at 
present. The water power of the many 
streams rushing from the Apennines to the 
sea is being harnessed by the quick-witted 
Italian, and the product of the silk looms 
holds its own even against France, the home 
of that industry for centuries. 

It is true that the percentage of illiteracy 
is lamentably high, more particularly in the 
southern provinces, but it is to be remem- 
bered that the Kingdom of Sicily and Naples 
had been made destitute of everything mate- 
rial by the time the Spanish rule ended in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and that 
not until Italy became a united nation was 
any serious attempt made, despite the fact 
of twenty-one national universities, to edu- 
cate the common people in letters. 

Orsi’s “History of Modern Italy” tells us 
that when in 1870 Italy became a nation, she 
found a most wretched state of affairs in 
these southern provinces. In 1859 not a 
yard of railroad had been laid in all Sicily, 
even agriculture was much neglected, and as 
for public education the prominent fact con- 
nected with it was an absolute ignorance of 
reading. Now there is a compulsory school 
law for the whole country, but like all new 
machinery it is not working well as yet. In 
a few years, probably, no Italian will reach 
these shores without being able to read and 
write. 

After all, what is education? According 
to the etymology of the word it is the “‘draw- 
ing out,” the developing of whatever is best 
and most useful in the individual. It is well 
to teach all to read and write. That places 
all the learning of the ages within their 
grasp if they have a taste for it, and does not 
unfit them for the pick and shovel if these be 
the tools they can wield best; but to know well 
one’s calling, to be able to put it to good use 
and service, and to be gentle and courteous 
are the true proofs of good education. Father 
Young, of the New York Paulists, in his re- 
markable book comparing nations, laid down 
a definition of education somewhat like the 
above; and many wise heads are coming to 
view the subject in the same light, which 
would lift the unlettered Sicilian and Cala- 
brian and Neapolitan into the ranks of the 
educated. 
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Before taking leave of the Italian in his 
native land, let us note the national character 
and the facts of race. I turn to Ridpath, who 
makes it a point in his histories to trace the 
great events of the ages to racial causes. 

Of the Italians Ridpath says in his “Great 
Races of Mankind”: “‘It might not be averred 
that the aggressive energies of the old Roman 
race perished with the empire. It would be 
more nearly true to indicate their reappear- 
ance in the Italians under other forms of ener- 
gy. It can be hardly doubted that it was 
a transferred activity and ambition of the 
ancient people that led to the issuance from 
medizval Italy of those adventurers and dis- 
coverers who made the close of the fourteenth 
and the first half of the fifteenth century to 
be the most famous period in human annals 
for the extension of human knowledge. . . .” 

On the ethnic question he writes this: “At 
the time that Italy fell under the sway of the 
northern races she contained a uniform eth- 
nic character from the Alps to Sicily.” So, 
therefore, all Italians of to-day whose blood 
is not derived in part from those northern 
races admired so much in America are de- 
scendants of those old Romans, of equally 
rugged character. In fact, it was the Italian 
republics, themselves inheriting the republi- 
can or democratic ideal—call it which you 
will—from the long-lasting republic of Rome, 
that gave men of many races the courage to 
establish and to maintain this glorious republic 
of the West. 

We will now examine the ways and con- 
duct of the Italian in America. Let us begin 
with South America. King and Okey in their 
“Ttaly of To-day” bear convincing testimony 
to the prowess of the expatriated Italian as 
follows: 


A vast breadth of the southern continent promises 
a great Italian country. There are already, it is 
probable, in Brazil and Uruguay and Argentine 
about three million Italians in a population of some 
twenty-three million, of whom the great number are 
Portuguese or Spaniards. ‘Their numbers swell with 
an annual immigration of 110,000, nearly as many 
as from all other countries combined; and they are 
more prolific than the stagnant native population. 
It is not any extravagant estimate that by the middle 
of the century, .. . even if they are not a numerical 
majority, they will, at all events, be the virile and 
dominant element. In Brazil there are at least 
1,300,000 of Italian blood, possibly many more... . 

What is likely to be the future of Brazil is already 
happening on the Argentine. Here, out of 4,500,000 
inhabitants, almost all white men, over one million 
are Italians, and Italian blood runs in the veins of 
perhaps one-third the remainder. . . . They al- 
ready hold the first rank in the industry of the coun- 


try. The bulk of the engineering and milling and 
furniture, of the paper and soap industries, almost 
all the hat and tobacco manufactures, most of the 
cement and marble works, a large part of the tanning 
and tinned-meat business, is in their hands. They 
own nearly half the commercial firms of Buenos 
Ayres, with a capital of £30,000,000, and more than 
half its workshops. Italian architects and masons 
have built the greater part of Buenos Ayres and La 
Plata. Italians and Dalmatians have all the river- 
carrying trade. Italian peasants and men of busi- 
ness have a monopoly of the corn farms. The 
native Spaniard despises tillage and the production 
of corn and artificial grasses, and agriculture has 
been practically created by the newcomers. ‘They 
own rural property to the value of £10,000,000, and 
one in every eight is a proprietor. In the wheat- 
growing provinces they constitute the enormous 
majority of the population. A Piedmontese pro- 
prietor plants 67,000 acres in wheat, an Italian firm 
mows 12,000 acres of temporary grasses; an Italian, 
the foremost producer of South America, has 2,500 
acres under vines. The Italian vine growers of 
Mendoza and San Juan and Buenos Ayres produce 
every year 33,000,000 gallons of wine. 

It is a mighty work that these uneducated, poverty- 
stricken Italian peasants have built up in a few years. 
By sheer dint of industry and perseverance and 
native shrewdness, the men who in the United 
States are condemned as useless or dangerous pau- 
pets have carved their way to comfort or affluence. 
Many a poor peasant who crossed the Atlantic to 
escape a life of squalor or misery sees his sons in 
parliament or prosperous lawyers and engineers, and 
perhaps he has sent them to have a university educa- 


tion in the mother country, which he left a pauper. 
Boys and men have gone from Como and Novi and 
Domodossola with nothing but the clothes on their 


backs and now are masters of great factories. ‘The 
chief agent on the ’Change at Buenos Ayres was an 
unruly boy, who ran away from home without a sou. 
The Argentine “wheat king,” whose property is 
valued at £2,000,000, had half a franc when he 
landed. One, who was a humble engineer on a 
Sardinian railway, is now the greatest contractor in 
South America. . . . Italian lawyers and authors 
have made themselves a name, the present (1901) 
Ministers of Education and of War are Italians, and 
an Italian has been President of the republic. 


Now let us turn to the Italian in the United 
States: 

On the authority of the census of 1900 there 
were then in the United States 1,217,124 
persons born in Italy or of Italian parentage. 
The Italian Chamber of Commerce of New 
York City took a census for itself in 1904 and 
found that the Italians in New York State 
numbered 486,176. According to George C. 
Speranza there was in New York City savings 
banks at that time $15,000,000 of the saved 
money of Italian immigrants, and 4,000 of 
them owned real estate worth $20,000,000. 
There were 10,000 stores kept by Italians 
worth $7,000,000 more, and a _ wholesale 
business in their hands worth $7,500,000. 
The property of the Italian colony in New 

















York City he calculated at $60,000,000, and 
according to a newspaper report before me 
this is much below the valuation of their hold- 
ings in St. Louis, San Francisco, Chicago, and 
Boston. 

I know, as all know, that the only criminal- 
ity of the Italian is the crime of quick anger, 
unpremeditated and open, which is inherent 
in the blood and breed, but which is never 
committed except under strong provocation. 
This is not written to prove the Italians a 
nation of model men. Our one fault is our 
own; we are sons of Adam like the rest, 
but our weakness is not of the crawling, 
skulking, or conspiring kind. Bad it is and 
deplorable it is, but we hope to overcome it 
and to live it down. 

Let not anyone suppose, however that the 
impetuous and fierce nature of the Italian 
has added to crimes of violence in New York 
City. Mulberry Street and the adjacent 
blocks in our city are inhabited to-day by 
Italians, and by Calabrians and Sicilians 
especially. Time was, before their coming, 
when a man might be murdered for $5 
in that region. Now you elbow your way 
through thronging, garrulous Italians in these 
same blocks—made notorious by the “‘Whyo 
Gang,” not one of whom was an Italian, and 
nearly all of whom got their just deserts on 
the gallows or the electric chair—and you will 
not even get a black look from those dark 
South Italian eyes, for all your rude jostling. 

In “The Making of an American,” Jacob 
Riis, whom President Roosevelt has called 
the best citizen he knows, and whose upright 
character and love of fair play have made 
him a great favorite of the Chief Executive, 
says of this neighborhood: 


When the last house was torn down [for the little 
Mulberry Bend Park] I counted seventeen murders 
within the block, all the details of which I remem- 
bered. No dcubt I had forgotten several times that 
number. 


Lillian W. Betts, writing in the University . 


Settlement Quarterly, January, 1906, says: 


The day has come to treat the Italians without 
prejudice. . . . We owe them a debt of gratitude. 
They build our railroads, they make gigantic im- 
provements possible. . . . He [the Italian] is a peace- 
able citizen in spite of the peculiar race crimes which 
startle the public. On Sundays watch these colonies. 
The streets are literally crowded from house line 
to house line, as far as the eye can see, but not a 
policeman in sight nor occasion for one. Laughter, 
song, discussion, exchange of epithet, but no dis- 
turbance. They mind their own business as no 
other nation. 
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James J. Storrow, of Boston, leading busi- 
ness man, scholar, himself a descendant of 
the first settlers of this country, and a noted 
sociologist, in a speech delivered on June 6, 
1905, in Faneuil Hall, said: 


I believe the average Italian immigrant in physique 
is the superior of the average native New Englander, 
and what other consideration is of more importance 
to us, or lies at the base of a strong and vigorous race? 

The love of family is strong among the Italians. 
What is more fundamental than this? The whole 
structure of modern civilization is based on the family 
group. If this goes to pieces what matters it what 
the form of our government may be? Can the native 
population point to any superlatively superior rec- 
ord in this regard? 

While the Italians consume a good deal of light 
wine, and occasionally too much, yet they are on the 
whole a very temperate race. The Italian drunkard 
hardly exists. Most important of all, the Italian 
women do not get drunk. 

The Italian seems to have a natural courtesy, 
which is not a mere surface indication, but I think 
springs, as all true courtesy does, from a certain 
affability of soul and regard for others. . . . 

About the only thing we can say against the Italian 
is that there are a certain number of them who 
commit serious crimes, particularly as the result of 
assaults with a weapon, generally a knife, resulting 
from a quarrel. Mr. Bushee, who in his book en- 
titled “Ethnic Factors in the Population of Boston” 
has stated the results of a careful study of the statis- 
tics relating to our native and foreign-born popula- 
tion, gives the number of paupers in almshouses 
in the city of Boston by place of birth and parent 
nativity, and I find that the percentage of Italians in 
our almshouses is less than any other race in Boston, 
whether native or foreign-born, except the Hebrew. 
. . - The Italian and Jewish paupers are less than 
one-half the native paupers in percentage. . . . In 
commitments to the house of correction, the Italians 
are away below the average. 


In the Catholic World for April, 1900, Law- 
rence Franklin wrote of “The Italian in 
America,” concerning the second generation: 


Those who remain at home [from the protectory 
or similar institutions] are sent to the public schools, 
and the truant agent is seldom called upon in their 
behalf. Some even go to the university, and these 
are not always the richest. I know, for instance, a 
stonecutter’s family in “Little Italy” which has 
denied itself almost the necessaries of life in order to 
give the only son a college training. The boy is now 
in the New York University and shows an excellent 
standing, while two others of the colony took prizes 
at Columbia last year. In all grades teachers agree 
in commending their intelligence and studiousness, 
for next to the Jews they are the best scholars in 
the matter of application. The boys are especially 
clever at drawing, modeling, and manual work 
which requires delicate fingers. The girls are better 
in languages and history. One has but to pay a 
visit to the Baxter Street school and elsewhere, and 
see the number of neat, bright-looking Italian chil- 
dren there, to realize how unjust we have been in 
treating this race as outcasts and aliens. 
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The Vicksburg Herald says: 


Recently published statistics in New York place 
Italians far below others in crime and pauperism. 
. . . While some few thousand of Italians have been 
located on the cotton plantations of the Delta, of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas, far more are 
engaged on the sugar and rice plantations of the 
former State. Their general reputation for peaceful- 
ness, industry, and sobriety will compare favorably 
with that of any other people. . . . 

As there is a growing interest in the Italian cotton 
labor question, the Herald will refer to a two days’ 
visit of its editor to the famous Sunnyside Plantations 
on Lake Chicot in Arkansas. Of the four or five 
thousand acres of cotton, about two-thirds are cul- 
tivated by Italians and one-third by negroes. It is an 
old story that the results per acre are entirely in favor 
of the former. What we desire more particularly to 
note is the quality of citizenship presented by the 
Sunnyside Italian. As to criminality or strife, the 
colony, of nearly one thousand souls, has been ab- 
solutely free, not a murder nor an attempt at murder 
nor a suit brought in court of any sort in the two 
preceding years at least. . . . The children all attend 
school and are being taught Engiish. .. . / All are 
thrifty, sober, and home-loving. From drunkenness 
and chronic and hereditary sickness they are wholly 
free. 


This is from the Boston Transcript: 


As a result of the opening of the richer lands of the 
South and West the men who had been toiling on the 
impoverished New England farms, small and stony, 
forsook them, took their families, and left New Eng- 
land. The price of land declined until there came 
to be many farms that could be bought for a dollar 
an acre, and at last a great number that were entirely 
abandoned. By reason of the road [N. Y., N. H. & 
H. R.R.] carrying to and fro Italians who had landed 
in New York and wished to go to the cotton mills 
of Lowell or the shoe shops of Lynn, and Italians 
who had landed in Boston and wished to go to New 
York, the news of these abandoned farms came to 
be noised about among the Italians and they began 
to take them up. . . . The Italian is a born irrigator, 
and now all along the New Haven road can be seen 
gardenlike estates that were once abandoned by their 
previous owners. 


In order to make this article fully in- 
forming and wholly adequate for its purpose, 
I went to Police Headquarters, Mulberry 
Street, New York City, to find out the nature 
of the crimes committed by New York Italians 
and their proportion to those for which other 
races have to bear the shame. There are 
no statistics to elucidate that matter. They 
can give you a totality of arrests by race, but 
that does not show what the offenses were. 
However, I found a report of the Board of 
City Magistrates for 1905, signed by Magis- 
trate Charles F. Wahle, of which the follow- 
ing is a part: 

The magistrates tried and determined 12,055 cases 
more than in 1904. In these 12,055, constituting 


violations of the corporation ordinances, health 
laws, and building Jaws, the apparent increase is 
to be found in persons convicted and held of Italian, 
Greek, and Russian birth, as these people were con- 
stantly arraigned in the courts for selling merchan- 
dise upon the street or engaging in other occupations 
without licenses, or otherwise violating the host of 
corporation ordinances, laws, and rules which hedge 
about the endeavor to make an honest living in the 
streets of New York. 


Is that crime? The magistrate himself 
condemns _ the ordinances. 

Just here it is opportune to take up and 
answer the remarks of another gentleman 
from Alabama on the Immigration Bill. 
Representative Richardson, of Alabama, had 
his opportunity, and he used it in this wise: 
“Why should we, then, on the thoughtless 
clamor that we demand more labor, invite 
among us a people who love riots and will 
welcome anarchy, a people coming from 
foreign lands who will bring with them the 
murderous teachings and practices of the 
Mafia and Black Hand societies?” 

There did exist at one time in Naples the 
Camorra, a society of the criminal and dis- 
solute who live by blackmailing, but it is 
dead and done for these many years. There 
did also exist in Sicily the Mafia, a society of 
loose organization, each band of a dozen or 
so having no knowledge of another band’s 
doings. This was also a blackmailing organ- 
ization, but it too is dead and gone. And 
hark ye, gentlemen, who would put up the 


‘ educational test? The Mafia in its day 


was a criminal aristocracy, composed of im- 
pecunious college men, broken-down store- 
keepers too proud to beg, and people of the 
impoverished higher classes generally. 

Now, as to the “Black Hand.” No 
Italian knows what it means until he has 
learned to read a newspaper in the English 
language. It is a purely American invention. 
The name is used in the United States for 
blackmailing purposes, by Italian crooks as 


_ well as others, but it is very wrong to charge 


to the Italian people the crimes committed in 
its name. Nobody in Italy ever heard of ‘it. 

While I am about it, let me briefly reply to 
some other slurs habitually cast upon Italians 
by the ignorant. 

“The Italians are Anarchists.” 

The Italians built a nation. That would 
be sufficient answer. But permit me to 
strengthen it. Bolton King and Thomas 


Okey say in their “Italy of To-day”: ‘The 
gentle Italian nature is repugnant to a creed 
whose means are cruel, and it is noteworthy 
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that the notorious Italian political assassins 
have most or all been emigrants, and their 
anarchism has been imported from abroad.” 

“The Italians work for low wages, and so 
cut the wages of men of other races.” 

There are four ways of making a living, to 
beg, borrow, steal, and earn. The Italian 
knows only the last. Ignorant of the Eng- 
lish language on his arrival here, he is not 
worth as much as the English-speaking work- 
man; therefore he cannot expect to get as high 
pay. But he is as quick as any to demand 
the highest pay as soon as he is worth it. A 
people so saving will give no part of their 
labor for nothing. Wages are higher than 
ever, according to the official reports, and if 
the cost of living has mounted up faster than 
wages grew, the Italian in America feels this 
tyranny of the trusts as much as any other in 
proportion to his means and needs. Nobody 
sells him a lot, a pair of shoes, or a head of 
cabbage a penny cheaper because he is an 
Italian. 

“Ttalians do not become citizens.” 

Now Italy has a new policy of expansion. 
The standard of the Roman Eagles was 
planted in almost every known land and— 
Rome fell. ‘The new policy is to allow those 
who will and can to go wherever their native 
virtues will bring them better recompense 
than in crowded Italy, and there to become 
good and loyal citizens, true to their new flag, 
and setting the example which the centuries 
of great nationhood have taught: Yet the 
exodus from Italy is not encouraged by the 
government; in fact the reverse is the case. 

In his tour of certain Southern States in 
April of 1905 the Italian ambassador, Baron 
E. Mayor des Planches, found all the Italian 
colonies prosperous, some of them even 
wealthy, in the States he visited. He had 
been invited by United States Senators Bailey 
and Culberson, of Texas, to make the trip, 
and by forty members of the House. The 
Southland needs labor, sober and virtuous 
and civilized labor, such as the Italian race 
alone can serviceably give there because of 
the similarity of climate to that of its native 
vlains and mountains. The Southern rail- 
roads, keen to foresee vast receipts for them- 
selves in the effect of Italian labor applied 
to the soil, vied with one another in giving 
the ambassador opportunity to view the re- 
gions through which they run. The high- 
est officials of municipalities welcomed and 
feasted him, and so intense was the rivalry 
for a word of commendation from him to his 
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countrymen that in one case he was forced to 
deny publicly the truth of a New Orleans 
newspaper report to the effect that he thought 
Italians could prosper best in Louisiana. In 
making that denial he frankly stated that, in 
his view, Texas offers the best opportunities 
for the Italian immigrant farmer. He found 
several Italian families at Dickinson, Texas, 
who from their very first crop had not only 
paid for their land at $12.50 an acre, but 
saved up enough money to carry them over 
another year. In Houston he was met and 
féted by several hundreds of Italians, all 
prosperous and content, and—what is of 
more importance to Americans—all loyal to 
the great Republic which holds out to them 
such splendid opportunity. In Harrison ~ 
County he saw with great pleasure that the 
Italian farmers were not only prospering, 
but actually wealthy, and a colony near Bry- 
an, Texas, he found to be the best off of all 
Italian settlements he saw in America. 

In that tour Baron des Planches advised 
his countrymen to be loyal to their new flag, 
yet to love the land of their birth. That is 
the official advice of the Italian Government 
at home to its former subjects who have 
settled here. 

It is the keynote of the expansion policy of 
New Italy. Who can find fault with it? 
The immigrant who ceases to love his native 
country on becoming the sworn citizen of an- 
other, will never be a good citizen of the lat- 
ter. His case is analogous to that of the 
bridegroom who no longer honors his mother 
once he has sworn to love, protect, and cherish 
his bride. 

Despise not the illiterate. They, too, have 
their place and share in the development of 
nations. It is but a few days before this 
writing that the President of the United States 
had to give his consent for the importation 
of Chinese, under contract, to dig the Panama 
Canal. The Irish, in their day of enforced 
illiteracy, did noble work in the building up 
of this country. But to-day you cannot get 
an Irishman to go into a trench unless as 
boss or foreman. ‘The Italian illiterates are 
needed to do this work to-day. It is wise to 
encourage their coming and make use of them 
while we may; for to-morrow there will be an 
immigration of a new stamp, able to read and 
write Italian—and perhaps English—and the 
country will not be the gainer for the change. 
For the application of labor to the soil is at 
the root of all industrial activity. 

In the course of the debate on the Immi- 
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gration Bill, Congressman William Bourke 
Cockran, of New York, said that the true 
test of desirability for immigrants was the 
palm of the hand. If there be callouses on 
it, the man is.all right. We have plenty of 
bookkeepers in this country, he said, and we 
want laborers, not linguists. Moreover, he 
said that he never knew a man, nor could he 
imagine a man, who worked every day with 
his hands, to be vicious. 

Above I rated the prejudice of the Italian 
to-day as a survival of know-nothingism. I 
will show by a few quotations how the silly 
cry against European immigration has been 
persistent through the history of the Republic. 

Harrison Gray Otis, that distinguished 
Massachusetts statesman, discussing in 1797 a 
bill to increase the cost of naturalization to 
sucha degree as to render citizenship practi- 
cally impossible to obtain, said: “‘ While it was 
good policy to have admitted all immigrants 
when the country was new, it is no longer a 
new country, anda bar should be placed 
against the admittance of those people who 
cannot be happy or tranquil at home.” And 
he added: ‘“‘We do not want a vast horde of 
wild Irishmen let loose upon us.” At that 
time the land of the United States had only 
4.9 persons to the square mile! 

We find John Randolph, of Virginia, in 
1816, when, the inflow was only 11,000 in a 
year, thundering against the policy which 
admitted ‘such a volume of immigration,” 
predicting that as Rome was ruined by let- 
ting in the rabble of the entire world as legis- 
ators, so would be America. 

In 1814 the Hartford Convention pro- 
claimed that “‘the stock population of those 
States is amply sufficient to render the nation 
in due time sufficiently great and powerful.” 

Even Henry Clay, with all his wisdom and 
statesmanship, subscribed to a policy of re- 
striction which, if carried out from his time, 
would have left the United States to-day, be- 
cause of the failing birth rate of the original 
stock, a weak and puny nation which any of 
the second-rate powers of Europe could con- 
quer at will. In 1830, in the United States 
Senate, this renowned son of Kentucky crit- 
icised the Senate for ‘‘inviting all the hordes 
of Europe to come over and partake of this 
bounty derived from our ancestors, and 
which we should preserve for our posterity.” 
Then the population was 12,866,000, or 6.4 
persons to the square mile. 

Aaron Clark, mayor of New York in 1837, 
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when the number arriving was 57,936 an- 
nually, in a communication to the City Coun- 
cil on June 5th, that year, inveighed against 
immigration, saying that it “drove the native 
workmen into exile.” 

In 1855 Mayor Wood did likewise. His 
measure says he had forwarded a memorial 
to Congress protesting against its inactivity 
in dealing with the immigration problem. 
The inflow was then less than 300,000 a year, 
and none of it was Italian. The very races 
who are most welcome to-day were the pro- 
scribed in those days. But they have proved 
their worth, as the Italian is now doing; and 
in his turn the Italian will one day be hon- 
ored as he ought throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

Enough has been written and proven 
above to make every patriotic American 
proud and glad to have the Italian race lend 
its moral and physical strength, its urbanity, 
thrift, industry, its love of the arts, its in- 
herent gayety, to the upbuilding of the greatest 
of modern nations. But the chief pride of 
Italy is in the womanly virtues of her women. 
Do not go to the records of illegitimacy in 
Italy for light on this. In the province of 
Ancona alone, a few years ago, according to 
King and Okey, quoted freely above, there 
were 14,000 church marriages which had not 
been made legal by the civil ceremony. 
These would be valid marriages in any part 
of the United States, but in Italy they were 
not, and the children born of them are classed 
as illegitimate. 

In all lands exists the social evil, but in 
America the Italian women have no part in 
it. My best research has failed to find any 
record in New York of Italian prostitutes, 
or of a single arrest of an Italian woman for 
streetwalking. They marry young, they all 
marry, they work hard to help the husband 
gain a foothold in the commercial world and 
to get a grasp on real estate, and they raise 
large families. 

I set out to prove mostly by English-speak- 
ing officials, sociologists, and writers that the 
Italian becomes as good and useful a citizen 
of this Republic as any other. To that 
American sense of fair play, for which Amer- 
ica is famous, I now submit my case most 
trustfully. For the good of my adopted 
country as much as for the weal of my fellow- 
immigrants, I hope that never again shall the 
halls of Congress hear undeserved calumni- 
ation of the Italian. 
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AT all came from the book 
# Gray Fairfax found in 
@ the old grape arbor. Mad- 
emoiselle was reading it 
there, and Gray came up 
}) rather quietly to ask her if 

: she wouldn’t take us down 
to the village for a chocolate soda. It is only 
fair to Gray to say that she didn’t really 
believe Mademoiselle would faint if you spoke 
quickly to her—she had only heard it, and 
wanted to find out if it was so, as of course 
anyone would. And it was so, and she 
fainted bang away, and Gray poured a lot 
of water over her out of a pail that had had 
paint in it, that she found, and when Mad- 
emoiselle stopped fainting she was furious 
and threw the book at Gray, and she smelled 
like a new house for days afterwards. 

But Gray caught the book and when she 
saw what it was about she took it directly to 
Ben, so that she could pick out the best places 
in it and tell us about them. Gray also 
copied down the name of the book very care- 
fully to send to her aunt, who is very much 
interested in spirits and often sees them. It 
was: “Do They Return? An Unprejudiced 
and Scientific Discussion of Many Authen- 
ticated Reports of the Astral Appearance of 
Departed Spirits; actual addresses furnished 
to responsible parties on application to editor. 
A book for the Thoughtful.” 

Ben read it straight through and said it 
was extremely interesting and sent for some 
addresses. Hardly had she got it read, 
though, when Miss Appleby sneaked in and 
found her and took it away. She made a 
speech about it in class afterwards and said it 
was ridiculous to suppose for a moment that 
such stuff was interesting or even true. But 
Ben heard Miss Norton telling Polly Cracker 





that what made Mademoiselle faint was be- 
ing surprised suddenly while she was read- 
ing it, “and I don’t blame her,” said Miss 
Norton. So you see, they were all reading it, 
whether it was interesting or not. 

Then Gray wrote home and asked her aunt 
to tell her some things about some of her 
spirits, and her aunt did, and they were grand, 
too. One was about a medium, which is a 
person that goes into a fit, and then turns into 
some dead person that you know, only still 
looking the same, and the person talks to 
you, and you pay $2. Of course that seems 
rather expensive just for a little talk with 
some one you probably wouldn’t have paid 
five cents to talk to when they were alive; but 
as Gray reminded us, it is cheap when they 
tell you where to find some gold beads that 
were lost for five years and worth $60. It 
was the spirit of her aunt’s aunt, that had 
left her the beads in her will. 

We all thought it was very fine till Ben 
asked Gray why her aunt’s aunt hadn’t told 
about the beads before, and saved all the 
worry of five years. Gray said she supposed 
the aunt (the dead one) had only just found 
it out, but Connie said that couldn’t be so, 
because when you die, you know everything 
directly; it says so in plenty of books, to say 
nothing of hymns. But in that case, as Ben 
pointed out, the least you could do if you were 
really kind-hearted, would be to hunt up all the 
lost things and tell the people that lost them— 
there are hundreds of things lost every day. 
And in heaven everybody thinks of others 
constantly. Connie has told us that enough 
times, when we don’t stop whatever we’re doing 
todo something for her. Then Gray said that 
that was ridiculous, because nobody would 
care to be an angel if they had to keep telling 
people all the time where their things were. 
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“Then do you mean,” says Ben, in that 
horrid smiling way, “that your aunt’s aunt 
isn’t an angel?” 

Well, you should have heard Gray then! 
She began with the Lees and the Fairfaxes 
and her grandmother that said the President 
didn’t know how to use his fork, and all 
the slaves her great-grandmother had, and 
finally she asked her if a girl’s family whose 
great-aunt had been kissed by the King of 
England wasn’t more likely to have angels 
in it than one whose grandfather kept a 
grocery store. 

“T only wish I could lose something valu- 
able of mine,” she said, ‘‘and I’d go to that 
medium woman this Easter, and they’d see 
that it would be found for me.” 

“Oh, you needn’t trouble to go South to 
find medium people,” says Ben. “I’ve got 
some addresses in New York I'll lend you, 
out of your ‘Do They Return’ book.” 

“Thank you, but I prefer my own State,” 
says Gray, very polite, but awfully angry. 
“We are more spirituous in Virginia, I’m 
happy to say!” 

But nevertheless she did go to New York, 
and for the strangest reason. The very next 
day after that she lost her squirrel muff, 
while we were walking through the village, 
and as it matched her hat and collar she felt 
terribly about it, but she didn’t tell anyone 
but us, for she was afraid the Creepy Cat 
(Miss Kripsen, you know), who took us out, 
would scold her. Well, her aunt from Rich- 
mond came to New York, and sent for Gray 
to come there and get fitted for her spring suit, 
and while she was there (once to the matinée 
and once in the evening, mind you!) she per- 
suaded her aunt to take her to a medium. 

It was certainly very strange. 

“You have lost something, and that is 
why you come to me,” said the medium, 
and they said yes. She stared at them very 
hard and finally she said, “It is something 
you prize highly—a gift.” And again they 
said yes. “It is something you are in the 
habit of wearing—or carrying about with you 
occasionally,” she said. And again they said 
yes. Then she shut her eyes and looked as if 
she was asleep, and by and by she whispered, 
only very loud, 

“Tt has been taken.” 

Gray said she never was so excited in her life. 

“Tt is not far from you,” she went on, 
‘and yet not so near as you might suppose. 
It has been in a man’s possession. You will 


recover it, I am nearly sure, but I seem to see 
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a kind of dark cloud, and that is not favor- 
able—you may not. You are doing all that 
can be done, however, and you must keep 
right on advertising " - 

“But I haven’t advertised at all!” said 
Gray. “I didn’t think of it.” 

“Of course you didn’t,” said the medium, 
“and that’s why I’m telling you, ain’t it? 
It wouldn’t have done you any good, any- 
how, up to now—the time wasn’t ripe. But 
now you advertise, and offer a reward—not 
less than $5—and it will be a great sur- 
prise to you, too, who’s got it. Somebody 
you’d never suspect. So much I can see 
plainly. It’s a medium dark person—a man, 
I think, or at any rate, some one who is a 
good deal with a man. The male influence 
is very strong. But then,” she went on, and 
Gray will never forget her words, “‘the male 
influence will always be strong in your life. 
I don’t know as I ever saw a life it would be 
stronger in. There’s a good deal booked to 
happen to you, my dear girl, and you want 
to look out and do nothing rash. You'll 
have a great power over men, and they over 
you ” 

And just in the most interesting part, if her 
aunt didn’t say they must be going! Gray 
begged her to stay, but she said she couldn’t 
pay the cab any longer, and out they went. 
It was $3. 

Well, when she got back Gray put in the 
paper what her aunt told her, and the very 
next day a man came to the school and 
brought the muff. And who do you think 
he was? It seems too wonderful to be true, 
but it was Edward De Lancey St. John! 
The plumber. Of course, since we knew 
that he was a plumber, nobody could fall in 
love with him very well, so although he looked 
just as handsome as ever, in the choir, it 
didn’t matter. Still, considering how some 
of us, and especially Eleanor Northrop, felt 
about him once, it was certainly strange that 
he should have been the one. And he was 
medium dark, too. 

Of course after that Gray was prouder than 
ever, but especially about the male influence 
in her life. She told Ben that the postman 
looked so strangely at her that she was sure 
he was influenced a good deal by her; but 
when Ben said it was easy enough to find out, 
because he was a great friend of Mary’s 
(the cook) and she would just as soon ask 
Mary to ask him, Gray said that she would 
never speak to her again if she did, so we 
never knew. 
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“*Do you mean that your aunt’s aunt isn’t an angel 


Of course all this made Gray very important 
and she got to going more and more with the 
older girls, and one day she told Ben—Ben, 
mind you!—that she could hardly expect, 
clever as she was, to understand the actions 
of a person who had seen so much more of 
life than a bright child of thirteen. 

“More of life!” said Ben, “‘more of life, 
indeed! More postmen, I suppose you mean!” 

This was on the piazza when we were start- 
ing for a walk, and Pinky West heard it and 
laughed out loud. I had told her about the 
postman. 

I suppose that reminded her of me, for 
she turned around and smiled at me and 
showed her dimple and said, 

“Want to walk with me?” 

Of course I was dying to, and we started 
off right behind Miss Norton. She was 
walking with Elsa Weiland, talking French 
with her, and they didn’t pay any attention 
to us. 

“Gray is getting rather silly,” said Pinky 
tome. “We girls are getting a little tired of 
her and her medium; aren’t you?” 
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I said yes, we were, and then she said: 
“Anybody could have told her to advertise. 
Still, I suppose they really do help people 
in really important matters — not squirrel 
muffs.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said, ‘‘there was Gray’s aunt 
and the beads—they were worth $60, you 
know.” 

“Oh, child,” said Pinky, “how ridiculous 
you are! I am not thinking of things to 
wear—mere clothes—but the crisis in a 
person’s life.” 

““Oh, yes,” I said, and then she kept still 
quite a while. 

Pinky was without any doubt the prettiest 
girl at Elmbank. She was eighteen and ex- 
pected to graduate next year if she got her 
history made up, but she wasn’t very fond of 
studying. I was her special friend among the 
younger girls, and she has told me a number 
of things that have put her, as she herself says, 
completely in my power. When she didn’t 
feel very well, she told them to me, and Polly 
Cracker had been nasty to her about geome- 
try. Of course it is perfectly true, as Pinky 
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“Even then we had to walk several blocks.” 


often said, that some of the greatest women 
in history would have been proud to know a 
quarter of the geometry she does. 

Well, that day she kept on being quiet so 
long that I knew something was up. And 
it was. 

“Roberta,” she said to me all of a sudden, 
“are you still writing that book about the 
Elmbank School?” 

I told her yes, I was. 

“Then I will give you something worth 
putting in it,” she said very solemnly. ‘“‘ You 
shall come with me to that medium wom- 
an.” 

“Why, what have you lost?” I asked, and 
the look she gave me was enough to knock 
you over! 

“Don’t be absurd, child,” she said; “‘do 
you suppose that I would take such a serious 
step for anything but the great crisis of my 
life? And not only my life, but—but another 
person’s,”’ she said, very soft. 

Of course I knew then. Pinky was in love 
at last. 

“Oh, Pinky, who is it?” I asked her, very 
soft, too, because you never know when the 
teacher in front will stop talking and begin 
to listen. 


She gave me one of her grand looks, and 
I knew I had made some mistake. 

‘ “Who? Who?” she said, acting very sur- 
prised; “anyone would think I was that Fair- 
fax child, with a different craze every time 
we walked to the village! There has never 
been but oné real influence in my life—you 
ought to know that, Roberta.” 

Well, I felt awfully stupid, because I 
couldn’t think who she could mean; the only 
person I knew of that was an influence in her 
life, in that way, was Bates West, her cousin, 
and she simply detested and loathed him, 
because his father and her other uncles were 
determined to have them marry each other 
and keep all the property in the family, and 
Pinky would rather go into a convent. She 
wouldn’t even go to his father’s for a vacation, 
she despised him so. 

“Tt isn’t Captain Millard, is it?” I said. 

She almost stopped short, she stared so 
hard at me. 

“Are you losing your mind?” said she; 
“that fencing teacher? ‘The idea!” 

“Then I’m sure J don’t know,” I said, 
rather cross, “for the only one everybody 
knows about I wouldn’t even say the name of, 
or you’d have a fit!” 




















“May I inquire to whom that ladylike 
expression refers?” she asked me—just like 
The Pie, only nastier. 

“Oh, I’d just as soon say, though you 
forbade any of us to mention his name before 
the vacation,” I answered. ‘I mean that 
silly Bates West.” 

“T should hardly call a person silly who 
graduated third in his class a year ago at the 
age of twenty-one,” says she. 

I could scarcely believe my ears, as they 
say in books. 

“But that’s what you always called him!” 
I said; ‘“‘you said he hadn’t any more mind 
of his own than 
a chicken, and 
that he never 
did anything 
wrong in his life 





and didn’t 
know enough 
to!’ 


“ee 2s" 
says Pinky, very 
soft, and look- 
ing straight 
ahead of her— 
(did she, in- 
deed! You 
ought to have 
heard her talk!) 
—‘nerhaps I 
underestimated 
him!” 

Now, did you 
ever? 

“€Oh, Pinky,” 
I said, ‘‘has he 
really done 
something 
wrong?” 

‘*Wrong?”’ 
says she; ‘‘he is 
positively reck- 
less! I tremble when I think of the future!” 

Of course that was just as good as a book, 
though it was very hard to believe if you had 
ever seen Bates. 

You see, his father used to say that Bates 
had never given him an hour’s anxiety since 
the day he was born, except when he had 
membranous croup, and that’s what made 
Pinky so angry. That is not Pinky’s ideal 
of a man. She has often said that the man 
she loved must be capable of anything. Any- 
thing in the way of badness, she meant. But 
Ben said that if he ever got bad enough to be 


“We both jumped, 
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arrested, it would be horrid, and be in the 
papers, too. Pinky was disgusted with him, 
because she only meant some kind of badness 
that you couldn’t be arrested for, and anyway, 
he would stop at her slightest whisper. Which 
is all right, of course, as Ben pointed out, if he 
would. 

And now Bates was beginning to be bad, 
but he didn’t seem to be stopping at her 
slightest whisper, because she had begged 
him to obey his father and he refused. 
And that was something, of course, though 
I must say some other kind of badness 
would have been more exciting. Bvt as 

Pinky said, it 
| was pretty good 
for Bates. 

She told me 
about it on the 
way back. He 
proposed to her 
again at Easter 
and she told 
him that if he 
ever spoke to 
her again in 
such a ridicu- 
lous way she 
would never 
spend another 
vacation in 
New York 
while he was 
in it, and that 
she’d no more 
think of marry- 
ing a boy she’d 
known since 
she was two 
years old than 
she’d think of 
marrying her 
uncle, and if 
her uncle want- 
ed her money so much he could take it, 
and she would either go into a convent or 
on the stage. So Bates told his father, and 
his father got terribly angry and said he’d 
stood enough from that spoiled chit of a 
girl, and he forbade Bates to speak to her 
again. He said Pinky was her mother all 
over again for obstinacy and light-headedness 
and didn’t deserve to have her whole family 
wearing themselves out for her best good. 
Then Bates came over to tell Pinky and say 
good-by to her so she wouldn’t think he was 
rude when he stopped proposing so suddenly. 


— ”” 
it was so sudden. 
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(He didn’t really propose; he just used to say, 
-“‘Look here, Elizabeth, don’t you think we 
ought to try to do what the old gentleman 
wants? Come on, now, why don’t you?’’) 
So then Pinky gave a cold smile—her own 
words—and said it was really too flattering 
to be handed back and forth this way, but no 
more than she would have expected, consider- 
ing; and Bates got angry and asked what she 
wanted, anyway; he s’posed she’d be pleased 
to get rid of him after what she’d said; and 
Pinky said that she was pleased, as far as she 
was concerned, but that she was very sorry 
on his account, because she was ashamed to 
see anyone that she had known so long show 
such a poor spirit. So he said, very well, 
then he’d keep on proposing, and then Pinky 
was afraid his father would disinherit him. 
Bates said he couldn’t very well, because the 
money was left to him by his grandfather, 
just like hers, but Pinky cried and said his 
father might destroy the will or something. 
Bates didn’t think he could do that either, 
but Pinky told him if he contradicted any 
more she’d slap him, so he stopped. But 
worse was tocome. His grandmother found 
out he had seen Pinky and told his father, 
and his father gave him an awful scolding 
and said that if he spoke to her again he had 
the spirit of a mouse and was no son of his! 
Then Bates wrote a letter to Pinky and said 
he’d heard enough about his spirit, and would 
she marry him or would she not—it was the 
last chance she’d get, for he’d never ask her 
again, and she’d better make up her mind. 
Then what do you think Pinky did? They 
live right near Central Park, and she wrote 
to Bates to meet her at nine o’clock by the 
gate, and put on her party cloak and went out 
the areaway and sat on a bench with him for 
an hour! They thought she had a headache. 
‘So you see,” she said to me—we were 
just opposite the first ice-cream place when she 
told me—‘I am hopelessly compromised now, 
and I suppose I shall have to marry him. It 
is not exactly what I had looked forward to 
when I was younger, but I must think of my 
family, I suppose. And he has certainly 
changed.” 
I said, ‘What is it you want to do, anyway? 
I would never marry anybody I didn’t want 
to, I can tell you, not for twenty grandfathers. 
If you don’t think Bates is bad enough, just 
say so.” 
She gave a long sigh that I must say sounded 
very sad. ‘You don’t understand the siti- 
ation at all, Roberta, and it is just as well you 
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shouldn’t,” she said, and shook her head very 
solemnly. 

Well, if it hadn’t been for the medium, I 
would have given her up then and there, I 
was so disgusted. But I did want to see one 
dreadfully. So I just coughed and pretended 
I hadn’t heard what she said, and we planned 
what todo. Pinky decided to go to the den- 
tist’s about her back tooth—it really did hurt 
if she held maple sugar right against it quite 
a while—and I knew Miss Naldreth would 
let me go if Pinky’s grandmother asked me 
for over Sunday, because I had a bad cold 
half the Easter vacation and couldn’t go any- 
where. 

We went Friday afternoon, and Ben told 
me to remember everything about the medium 
most carefully and write it down, so as not to 
forget. I took my dancing-school dress, for 
dinner, and Mary Watterson lent me her 
patent-leather pumps. 

We stopped in the station and looked up 
the medium’s address in the telephone book 
—Gray told us the name in the very begin- 
ning—and then Pinky called up Bates—right 
in his father’s office, mind you!—and told him 
to be at that address at four o’clock Saturday. 
I heard her say, “I can’t tell you over the 
telephone, it is too public, but I will say this 
much—it is the place where our fate will be 
decided.” I asked her what he answered to 
that, and she said he said, “‘All right,” and 
hung up the receiver. Would you marry a 
man after that? 

We went Saturday at three, so as to get 
there at half past. Pinky told her grand- 
mother we were going to walk in the park, 
and her grandmother looked at her very hard 
and said, ‘‘Very well, my dear. I hope your 
tooth is not troubling you too much.” 

“Thank you, grandmamma; it is much 
better,” Pinky said. 

We walked a minute or two in the park, 
so that it would not be untruthful, and then 
we got on a car and went for quite a while, 
and even then we had to walk several blocks. 
It wasn’t a very pleasant place, and in the 
hall it smelled as if everybody had just had 
dinner. But there was the sign in the win- 
dow: Dolores: Palmist, Crystal, Trance 
Medium. References given and required. 
Satisfaction assured. No brokers or racing 
tips. Appointment only. 

We went in, and there was a sign in the hall, 
a big black hand pointing to a door with Do- 
lores onit. Pinky caught hold of my arm and 


whispered, ‘‘ Roberta, do you realize that this 
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is probably the most important moment—” 
And just then the door opened. We both 
jumped, it was so sudden, and a big, fat 
woman who was opening the door jumped 
too, and put her hand on her heart. 

“Then there was some one here!” she said. 
**Now, what do you think of that? I was 
eating a few steamed clams that a friend sent 
in—I never eat between meals as a rule—and 
something seemed to say to me, ‘Get up and 
go tothe door! Some one needs you!’ Come 
right in, my friends, and I’ll be with you in a 
moment. I’m awfully sensitive to-day, any- 
how. I was just saying, ‘I do wish some- 
body’d come for a sitting to-day, for I feel 
perfectly fine for it.’ Take a seat.” 

She went into another room, and we sat 
on a sofa and looked around. It was rather 
stuffy and there were two canaries and a 
parrot there, all singing and jumping about. 
There was a music box and lots of mussy 
couch pillows, and the queerest pictures you 
ever saw. I whispered to Pinky what did 
she think her grandmother would say if she 
saw those pictures, and Pinky shut her eyes 
and said, “‘ For heaven’s sake, hush, Roberta!” 

In a few minutes the woman came out. 
She had queer brown eyes—they looked as if 
she’s just waked up—and a little mustache. 
She had on a red silk shirtwaist and a chain 
of gold beads and several wide bracelets. 

“Now, don’t say a word,” she said before 
she got into the room, ‘‘and [ll tell you a 
few things. You’re in trouble, my dear girl, 
and what you want is help. Is that so?” 

“Yes, I am,” said Pinky. 

‘Well and good,” said the woman. ‘Now, 
is this any ordinary trouble? I think not. 
You don’t need to be much of a sensitive to 
see that. This is a very peculiar case. Is 
that so?” 

““Yes,” said Pinky, ‘‘it is.” 

“Well and good,” said the woman again. 
““Now, let’s see. Is it death? No. Is it 
money? I think not, though it might be 
debts,” she said very slow and thoughtful 
and looked up at Pinky suddenly. 

“No,” said Pinky, ‘‘it’s not debts at all.” 

*‘T thought not,” said the woman. ‘Now, 
do you know what I think this is? ll give 
you my idea of this case right now, and so 
far I’ll not charge a cent. This is a love 
affair. Anda very strange one. Is that so?” 
And she looked up at me. I nodded my 
head. 

“Well and good,” she said, “and now, 
did you want your palm read or the crystal 
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or is there anyone in the spirit world whose 
advice you’d like to get? Any one of ’em is 
$3 or any two for five. I usually advise 
two, for one corrects the other, but of course 
it’s all the same to me.” 

‘‘What would you advise?” said Pinky. 
She was very dignified, but I could see how 
excited she was. 

“Why, I should say, have a look at your 
hand and then see if we can’t get some help 
from the best place I’ve been able to find, and 
that’s the spirits,” said Mrs. Dolores. ‘There 
ain’t so much call for the crystal lately. 
Though a good many always stick to it, and 
I’ve had some fine results.” 

So Pinky took her gloves off, and Mrs. 
Dolores turned her hands over and over and 
studied them. Then she nodded her head 
to me. 

“Just come over here a minute, miss, will 
you?” she said, “‘and have a look at this hand. 
Does it remind you of anything?” 

I said no, it didn’t, and Mrs. Dolores said 
she s’posed not, but it was so remarkable, she 
had to speak. 

“You don’t see a hand like this once in a 
century,” said she, “but I can tell you where 
to find its mate. This is the hand of Cleo- 
patra and Sarah Bernhardt, line for line, 
mount for mount. Did anybody ever tell 
you that?” 

Pinky said no, but she had always felt she 
was rather like Sarah Bernhardt. 

“Yes, you could have made a big hit on 
the stage,” said Mrs. Dolores, “but you 
won’t. For one thing, there’d be too much 
opposition.” 2 

Pinky stuck out her lip and tossed her head, 
and the woman looked very thoughtful. 

“But that’s written in your hand, opposi- 
tion,” she said; ‘‘you’ve always had it. Isn’t 
that so?” 

Pinky nodded her head. 

““Now, in the present matter,”’ Mrs. Dolores 
said, “opposition is at the bottom of it. You 
pull one way, your family pulls another. 
You say yes, they say no, or the other way 
about, as it may be. Now, that won’t do 
with you—easy led, hard drove, as they say. 
You’re a warm, impulsive temperament and 
you can’t stand such treatment. To begin 
with, your family don’t understand you and 
never will. You mustn’t blame ’em, for you’re 
beyond ’em.” 

That was really very strange, for Pinky 
has told me that a dozen times. 


“About this matter, now,” said Mrs. 
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Dolores, ‘‘and I want you to understand that 
I don’t blame you for a minute, because with 
a hand like that you needn’t hope to avoid 
being pestered to death by members of the 
opposite sex, for you can’t possibly. There’s 
a good deal booked to happen to you, my 
dear girl, and you want to look out and do 
nothing rash. But you can’t possibly marry 
all the men that will want to marry you, you 
know, and you’ll have plenty of chances. 
You'll have a great power over men and they 
over you. Now, will you give him up?” 

She burst out very suddenly all at once, 
and looked at Pinky very sharp. 

“Never!” says Pinky, pulling her mouth 
down. I thought she was crazy. Anybody 
would suppose that she was dying to marry 
Bates, when really, as you see, she detested 
him. 

“Well and good,” says Mrs. Dolores, 
“we'll see what some others has to say on the 
subject. Was there anyone whose advice 
you wanted to get?” 

Pinky didn’t say anything, and I knew 
from the way she looked she was trying to 
remember everything the medium had said 
about her hand. 

“Any friends on the other side?” Mrs. 
Dolores asked her, rather crossly, I thought. 
She acted sleepy, to me, and I didn’t think 
she was paying much attention, really. 

““N-no, I don’t believe so,” Pinky said 
finally. 

“Nobody dead belonging to you?’’ Mrs. 
Dolores said. , “Well, you are fortunate!” 

“Oh, I thought you meant Europe!” said 
Pinky. And I did, too. 

Mrs. Dolores pulled the green shades down, 
and it was quite dark, except for some light 
that came through a little hole in one curtain, 
right above Pinky’s head. Her hair looked 
so pretty—you could see her face quite plain. 
Then Mrs. Dolores let down the bar of a big 
Morris chair and lay back on it and shut her 
eyes. All of a sudden the music box began 
to play. 

“That’s the funeral march from Show- 
pin,” said the medium; “‘it always attracts 
‘em. Now, don’t be alarmed, my dear girl, if 
I act a little queer. I’m no more responsible 
than a baby when I’m under control. You 
understand I’m not here, myself—my spirit 
is roaming off in space somewheres—and 
it'll probably be Little Starlight that answers 
you. She’s my best control. Remember 
that whatever advice you get from her is 
about as near headquarters as they make it, 
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and if you take my advice you won’t be 
obstinate. Of course it’s nothing to me—I 
shan’t know anything about it. You can 
ask a few questions if you like.” 

Then she began to breathe long breaths, 
as if she was asleep in the chair. Then one 
of her feet flew up, like when you slap your 
knee, and she began to laugh and mutter 
away to herself—it was awfully queer, in 
the dark like that. Pinky started to get up 
and come over near me, but Mrs. Dolores 
called out, very severe, ‘‘ Keep your seat!”’ So 
she did. 

All of a sudden Mrs. Dolores said, sort of 
muffled, “Is that you, Little Starlight?” and 
then she said, ’way up high, as if she wanted 
to talk like a baby, ‘‘ Yes, it’s me. But I’m 
not alone. Others are with me. We came 
together. I have a message for some one 
in the room. From the pretty lady.” 

The music box played all the time, and 
Mrs. Dolores was as still as if she was sound 
asleep, but her eyes were a little bit open, I 
thought. The birds all stopped when the 
box began to play. 

“T see a lady all in white with big eyes and 
lovely hair and a beautiful smile,” said Mrs. 
Dolores, only it was really Little Starlight, 
you see, “‘and she wants to know if she is 
remembered. Is she?” 

We didn’t say anything, and then Little 
Starlight went on: 

“Tt is so long since she was with those she 
loved, she says, that they may have forgotten 
her, but she never forgets them. She says 
she is drawn to some one in the room. It is 
hard to leave the flowers that never fade, like 
she is doing, and come to this wicked earth 
again, but she sees trouble ahead for one she 
loves and so here she is. Does no one of the 
friends recognize her?” 

All. of a sudden Pinky started up and 
whispered to me: 

“T wonder if it can be mamma?” You see 
Pinky doesn’t remember her mother at all. 
She died when Pinky was two years old, and 
her father before that. But she was very 
pretty indeed, for Pinky has a picture of her. 

‘She was very close to one of the friends 
here and she wants to tell her to beware of 
acting in haste and repenting at leisure,” said 
Little Starlight, very squeaky, “and to take 
heed to her friends and family that only wish 
her welfare. You are young, she says, and 


now that she has passed on, who will take the 
place she kept so long? Remember all the 
teachings she taught you and be ready to join 
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her in the Summer Land. There is no one 
like a mother. And now I am called away, 
she says, and I must go, but you will thank me 
all the days of your life for what I am about 
to say. Do nothing in the matter which is 
in your mind for a year. Be warned by me 
and obey your relations. Will you promise 
me, my daughter, she says, to give him up?” 
Well, you can see that things were pretty 
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can’t wait! He won’t marry me in a year! 
I must marry him now!” 

Of course that was so, because Bates said 
it, and there is one thing about Bates, he never 
gives up when he once says a thing—never. 

Mrs. Dolores jumped up in the Morris 
chair and stared at Pinky. She didn’t look 
a bit sleepy. 

“What do you mean, child?” she said very 


“*This is the hand of Cleopatra and Sarah Bernhardt.’” 


mixed. It didn’t seem to me that Pinky’s 
mother could have understood very well, 
because her relations didn’t want her to give 
Bates up, except Bates’s father, and he was 
only cross, really. But I s’pose Pinky was 
too excited to think of that, because she never 
stopped to explain it to her mother, but only 
clasped her hands tight together and said, 
almost crying, 

“Oh, oh, I can’t!” 

“You can’t obey your own dear mother?” 
said Little Starlight, only it sounded more 
like Mrs. Dolores, then, ‘and wait a year?” 

“But I can’t,” said Pinky, “I tell you, I 


quick. You don’t 
know what you're saying. 

‘I know just what I’m saying,” answered 
Pinky sadly, “‘and if mamma knew everything 
she would say that I was right. Wouldn’t 
she, Roberta?” 

Before I could begin to say anything Mrs. 
Dolores jumped out of the chair and turned 
a handle in the music box, so it stopped in the 
middle of the tune. 

“Drat the noise,” she said, very cross. 
Then she pointed at me, and said, “‘ Please 
step outside a moment, miss, this is not a 
matter for children of your age.” 


“Don’t talk that way. 


” 


’ 
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My age, indeed, when I was putting her in a 
book! Did you ever? But Pinky spoke up 
for me very fairly. 

“Oh, Roberta knows all about it; she 
needn’t go,” she said. ‘“‘She is my confi- 
dante, though she is rather young. But she’s 
old for her age.” 

I never saw anybody look so queer as Mrs. 
Dolores. Her mouth dropped apart and she 
got quite pale, for her. 

“Knows all about—for the Lord’s sake!” 
she said, very loud. ‘‘ You don’t mean—oh, 
what’s the sense in calling ’em yellow jour- 
nals? They’re dead right, when it comes to 
the swells! So she knows all about it, does 
she?” 

“Of course I do,” said I, very dignified, 
‘‘and my advice is to marry him while she 
can.” 

You see, if Pinky did want to, and she 
seemed to be acting so, just then, she’d have 
to make up her mind, as Bates said. 

“Tt’s gone as far as that, then?” said Mrs. 
Dolores, as if she felt awfully tired. 

“Tt’s gone as far as that,” Pinky answered, 
and I knew she was thinking of the bench in 
the park. 

“Ts he—is the man—?” Mrs. Dolores be- 
gan, but Pinky interrupted her. 

“There he is now,’? she said, 
and down out there. Bates! 
she tapped on the window. 

“That—that boy!” said Mrs. Dolores; 
‘for mercy’s sake! I thank the Lord my 
Lucille don’t belong to the aristocracy!” 

I thought Bates looked very nice. He had 
on his frock coat and a lily of the valley 
in his buttonhole. He was polishing his 
hat. 

‘What was his relations thinking of?” 
Mrs. Dolores; “‘hadn’t they any idea 

“His father has forbidden him to speak to 
me,” said Pinky; ‘“‘he may lose his fortune.” 

Mrs. Dolores snapped her mouth tight 
together. 

“Oh, that’s how the land lies, is it?” said 
she. ‘‘Never mind, my dear, we’ll see about 
that. At that age it’s a case of bully, and 
I’m the one.” 

And just then Bates knocked at the door. 

Hardly had he got in the room when Mrs. 
Dolores went up to him and took hold of his 
coat. 

‘And you’ve got a real good face, too,” she 
said, sort of shaking him, “but I s’pose you 
never can tell by that, more’s the pity. Look 
me in the eye, young man, and tell me how 


“walking up 
Bates!” and 


said 
” 
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you can have the heart to see harm come to 
that lovely young girl!” 

“Please let me go, madam, 
She was mussing his flower. 

“Not till you give me your word of honor 
as a gentleman to do the right thing,” Mrs. 
Dolores answered, shaking him again. 

“T can’t do anything till you let go of my 
collar,” said Bates, very calm, but very ob- 
stinate. So she let go. 

“Now, madam, will you tell me who you 
are and what you are talking about?” said he. 

“Tell me first, if you please,” said Mrs. 
Dolores, “if what this poor child says is true?” 

Bates looked at Pinky, but she only cried, 
and then he looked at me, and I nodded my 
head. You can’t always tell about Pinky, 
but everybody knows I always say what is 
so, and so Bates said, ‘‘Why, ves, I suppose 
what this young lady says is true, of course.” 

“Well and good,” said Mrs. Dolores; ‘“‘then 
mark my words. Father or no father, if you 
don’t walk out of this house with me this 
minute, six blocks and a half to the little 
church around the corner, and get married, 
I’ll hang to the tails of your fine Prince Albert 
coat and tell the street about you at the top 
of my lungs. You have just three minutes to 
decide, while I’m putting on my hat. Now, 
I want no excuses and no bribes and no back 
talk. Will you come?” 

Bates looked at me, then he looked a Pinky 
then he looked at Mrs. Dolores. Then he 
shook his head once or twice and rubbed his 
nose. 

“Elizabeth,” he said, looking at her hard, 
“do you want to do as this lady says? Be- 
cause you needn’t, you know, if you don’t 
want to. But I am afraid she will do just 
what she threatens.” 

“You can bet your life she will,’ Mrs. 
Dolores said. She had her hat on then, and 
a black silk coat trimmed with gold braid. 

“Don’t you think we ought to, Bates?” 
Pinky said, quite soft. She looked at him 
very sweetly. Anybody would want to marry 
Pinky, she is so pretty. 

“It doesn’t cut much ice what he thinks,” 
said Mrs. Dolores, ‘“‘so long as he comes. 
Are you ready, young man?” 

“Why, yes,” Bates said, nodding his head 
“tyes, I’m ready. 


” said Bates. 


in a thinking sort of way, 
Come along, Roberta.” 
“Tf it’s all the same, we'll walk together,” 
says Mrs. Dolores, and she put her arm tight 
through Bates’s. 
She looked very strange at me. 
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“That’s a terrible child,” she said; “it 
would give me the shudders to live with 
her.” 

But I didn’t mind, I was so excited. We 
stopped in at a little jewelry place and Bates 
got a ring, and then we went to the church. 
Nobody said a word all the way. They were 
just through evening prayers when we got 
there, and the rector had his robes on. Mrs. 
Dolores started to speak to him, but Bates 
just gave her a little push and said, ‘‘ Excuse 
me, madam,” and went up and was talking 
to him before she could begin. He talked 
back again to Bates, and Bates shook his head. 
And then the rector shook his head, and then 
Bates rubbed his nose. 

Suddenly Bates took some letters out of his 
inside pocket and picked out one and gave it 
to the rector. He read it and looked at Bates, 
and then he nodded his head and motioned 
to Pinky, and the next thing we knew they 
were married! Mrs. Dolores gave her away, 
though you’d hardly think it would count, 
would you? 

““You’d think she was dressed for it,” said 
she to me, when we came out, ‘‘and did you 
notice the color of that bill he gave the doc- 
tor?”’ 

Pinky had on her new gray suit, and a blue 
hat. 

They wrote their names in a book, Bates 
and Pinky; and we came out. 

Mrs. Dolores was trying not to cry, as we 
could all see. 

“T hope now it’s done there’s no hard feel- 
ing, young man?” she said, sort of sniffing. 

“And I owe Mrs. Dolores $5, Bates dear,” 
said Pinky and she opened her purse. “I 
really forgot it.” 

Bates shut up the bag. 

“Don’t mention it, madam,” he said, very 
grand, ‘“‘I am really indebted to you. I am 
sure you have taken more than $5 worth 
of trouble,” and he gave her a yellow bill, 
too. 

“Mrs. West and myself will always re- 
member you very pleasantly, I’m sure!’ he 
said, and took off his hat. 

Mrs. West was Pinky! 

“Well, I’m sure I’m much obliged, sir, and 
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I never expected it,” said Mrs. Dolores, “and 
I'll say good-by now, I guess, for you’ll have 
some train to catch, prob’ly.” 

_ “Oh, no,” says Bates, “we are going to see 
my father.” 

Mrs. Dolores gave a gasp. 

“Tf you don’t beat the Dutch!” she said, 
and stared at us. ‘‘Well, good-by, all,” and 
she hurried away. 

Pinky was so scared we had to go home 
in a cab, but Bates told her he’d attend to it, 
and really he was very brave. He may not 
be bad, but I am sure he has more spirit 
than a mouse, for he went right up to his 
grandmother’s room with Pinky and he just 
said: 

“Good afternoon, grandmamma. Eliza- 
beth and I are married. Is father at home?” 

Grandmamma West swallowed and 
coughed and took a smell of lavender salts 
and then she said: 

“Twenty years ago my youngest son pre- 
sented Elizabeth’s mother to me in very much 
those terms, my dear Bates, so I am some- 
what accustomed to the ceremony.” Her ex- 
act words. “It is an odd fancy, but it is in 
Elizabeth’s blood, and I suppose she cannot 
be blamed for it. Your father has just re- 
turned.” 

Just then Bates’s father came into the room, 
with Pinky’s uncle that takes care of her. 

“‘Father,” said Bates, ““Bess and I were 
married this afternoon. Where do you think 
we'd better live?” 

His father stared at him very thoughtful, 
and then he said: 

“Why not take that Washington Square 
house that your uncle owns? I figure that 
he owes Bess about two thousand on the 
wedding—she can help furnish it. Quite 
sudden, wasn’t it? I hadn’t heard any- 
thing.” 

Did you ever in your life? But that’s just 
like that family. 

I packed Pinky’s things for her, at Elm- 
bank, and she gave me a turquoise bracelet. 
She says she owes all her happiness to Mrs. 
Dolores, but I don’t see why, because she 
did just opposite to what Little Starlight 
said! 
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CHAPTER XVII 


A REPORT FROM THE FIELD 
RHE door opened slowly, and 
bending to pass through, 
Rybin strode in heavily. 
He wore a short fur over- 
coat, all stained with tar, a 
pair of dark mittens stuck 
from his belt, and his head 
was covered with a shaggy fur cap. 

“Are you well? Have they let you out of 
prison, Pavel? So, how are you, Nilovna?” 
He smiled a broad smile, showing his white 
teeth. His voice sounded softer than before, 
and his face was even more thickly covered 
by his beard. 

The mother walked up to him with a glad 
welcome in her face, pressed his large, black 
hand, and breathing in the vigorous, strong 
odor of the tar, she said, ‘Why, you? How 
glad I am to see you!” 

Pavel smiled and said, ‘‘You make a fine 
muzhik.” 

Slowly removing his overclothes, Rybin 
said, ‘‘ Yes, I’ve turned muzhik again. You’re 
gradually turning gentleman, and I am turn- 
ing the other way. That’s it!” 

“Will you have some tea?” asked the 
mother. 

“Yes, I’ll have some tea, and I'll take a sip 
of vodka, too; and if you’ll give me something 
to eat, I won’t decline it, either. Iam glad to 
see you—that’s what!” 

‘“How’s the world wagging with you, 
Mikhail Ivanovich?” Pavel inquired, taking 
a seat opposite Rybin. 

“So, so. Fairly well. I settled at Edil- 
geyev. Have you ever heard of Edilgeyev? 
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It’s a fine village. There are two fairs a year 
there, over two thousand inhabitants. The 
people are an evil pack. There’s no land. 
It’s leased out in lots. Poor soil! I hired 
myself out as a laborer to some bloodsucker 
of a peasant. We have them out there as 
plentiful as flies on a dead body. We turn 
out tar, and we burn coal. I get a fourth less 
pay there than here, and break my backbone 
twice as much. That’s the way. There are 
seven of us working for the blcodsucker. 
They are all young fellows down there, and 
all natives except myself. They all can read 
and write. One fellow, Yefim, is a furious, 
vehement fellow!” 

“Do you talk to them?” asked Pavel, 
becoming animated. 

“T don’t keep mum. You know I have all 
your leaflets with me. I grabbed them away 
from here—thirty-four of them. But I carry 
on my propaganda chiefly with the Bible. 
You can get something out of it; it’s a thick 
book, it’s a government book, it’s published 
by the Holy Synod, it’s easy to believe it!” 
He gave Pavel a wink, and continued with a 
laugh: “But that’s not enough! I have come 
here to you to get books. Yefim is here, too. 
We are transporting tar; and so we turned 
aside to stop at your house. You stock me 
up with books before Yefim comes. He 
doesn’t have to know too much!” 

““Mother,” said Pavel, “‘go get some 
books! They’ll know what to give you. 
Tell them it’s for the country.” 

“All right. The samovar will be ready in a 
moment and then I’ll go.” 

“You have gone into this movement, too, 
Nilovna?” asked Rybin with a smile. “Very 
well. We have lots of eager candidates for 
books. There’s a teacher there who creates 
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a desire for them. He’s a fine fellow, they 
say, although he belongs to the clergy. We 
have a woman teacher, too, about seven 
versts from the village. But they don’t work 
with illegal books; they’re a ‘law and order’ 
crowd out there; they’re afraid. But I want 
forbidden books, sharp, pointed books. I'll 
slip them through their fingers. When the 
police commissioners or the priest see that 
they are illegal books, they’ll think it’s the 
teachers who circulate them. And in the 
mean time I’ll remain in the background.” 

Pavel rose, and pacing up and down the 
room with even steps, said reproachfully: 

“We'll let you have the books, but what 
you want to do is not right, Mikhail Ivano- 
vich.” 

“‘Why is it not right?” asked Rybin, open- 
ing his eyes in astonishment. 

“You yourself ought to answer for what 
you do. It is not right to manage matters so 
that others should suffer for what you do.” 
Pavel spoke sternly. 

Rybin looked at the floor, shook his head, 
and said, “‘I don’t understand you.” 

“If the teachers are suspected of distribu- 
ting illegal books, don’t you think they’ll be 
put in jail for it?” , 

“Yes. Well, what if they are?” 

“But it’s you who distribute the books, not 
they. Then it’s you that ought to go to 
prison.” 

“What a strange fellow you are!” said 
Rybin with a smile, striking his hand on his 
knee. “Who would suspect me, a muzhik, 
of occupying myself with such matters? 
Why, does such a thing happen? Books are 
affairs of the masters, and it’s for them to 
answer for them.” 

The mother felt that Pavel did not under- 
stand Rybin, and she saw that he was screw- 
ing up his eyes—a sign of anger. So she 
interjected in a cautious, soft voice, “‘ Mikhail 
Ivanovich wants to fix it so that he should be 
able to go on with his work, and that others 
should take the punishment for it.” 

“That’s it!” said Rybin, stroking his beard. 

“Mother,” Pavel asked dryly, “suppose 
some of our people, Andrey, for example, did 
something behind my back, and I were put in 
prison for it, what would you say to that?” 

The mother started, looked at her son in 
perplexity, and said, shaking her head in 
negation, “‘Why, is it possible to act that way 
toward a comrade?” 

“Aha! Yes!” Rybin drawled. “I under- 
stand you, Pavel.” And with a comical wink 
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toward the mother, he added: “This is a 
delicate matter, mother.” And again turn- 
ing to Pavel he held forth in a didactic man- 
ner: “Your ideas on this subject are very 
green, brother. In secret work there is no 
honor. Think! In the first place, they’ll put 
those persons in prison on whom they find the 
books, and not the teachers. That’s number 
one! Secondly, even though the teachers give 
the people only legal books to read, you know 
that they contain prohibited things just the 
same as in the forbidden books; only they are 
put in a different language; the truths are 
fewer. That’s number two. I mean to say, 
they want the same thing that I do; only they 
proceed by side paths, while I travel on the 
broad highway. And thirdly, brother, what 
business have I with them? How can a 
traveler on foot strike up friendship with 
a man on horseback? ‘Toward a muzhik, 
maybe I wouldn’t want to act that way. 
But these people, one a clergyman, the other 
the daughter of a land-proprietor, why they 
want to uplift the people, I cannct under- 
stand. Their ideas, the ideas of the masters, 
are unintelligible to me, a muzhik. What I 
do myself, I know, but what they are after, I 
cannot tell. For thousands of years they have 
pursued the business of being masters, and 
have fleeced and flayed the skins of the muz- 
hiks; and all of a sudden they wake up and 
want to open the muzhik’s eyes. I am not a 
man for fairy tales, brother, and that’s in the 
nature of a fairy tale. That’s why I can’t 
get interested in them. The ways of the 
masters are strange to me.” 

“There are some masters,” said the 
mother, recalling certain familiar faces, ‘who 
die for the people, and let themselves be 
tortured all their lives in prison.” 

Rybin rose to his feet somber and powerful. 

“For five years I beat about from factory to 
factory. Then I went to the village again, 
looked around, and I found I could not live 
like that any more! You understand? I 
can’t. You live here, you don’t know hunger, 
you don’t see such outrages. The hunger 
stalks after a man all his life like a shadow, 
and he has no hope for bread, no hope! _Hun- 
ger destroys the soul of the people; the very 
image of man is effaced from their counte- 
nances. They do not live, they rot in dire 
unavoidable want. And around them the 
government authorities watch like ravens to 
see if a crumb is not left over. And if they do 
find a crumb, they snatch that away, too, and 
give you a punch in the face besides. I carry 
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within me the wrongs of my people and hatred 
of the oppressor. I feel these wrongs like a 
knife constantly cutting at my heart.” 

Perspiration broke out on his forehead; he 
shrugged his shoulders and slowly bent to- 
ward Pavel, laying a tremulous hand on his 
shoulder. 

“‘Give me your help! Let me have books 
—such books that when a man has read them 
he will not be able to rest. Put a prickly 
hedgehog to his brains. Tell those city folks 
who write for you to write for the villagers 
also. Let them write such hot truth that it 
will scald the village, that the people will even 
rush to their death.” 

He raised his hand, and laying emphasis 
on each word, he said hoarsely, “‘Let death 
make amends for death. It’s easy to die— 
but let the people rise to life again! That’sa 
different thing! Let them rise!” 

The kitchen door opened, and somebody 
walked in. 

“Tt’s Yefim,” said Rybin, looking into the 
kitchen. ‘‘Come here, Yefim. As for you, 
Pavel, think! Think a whole lot. There is 
a great deal to think about. This is Yefim. 
And this man’s name is Pavel. I told you 
about him.” 

A light-haired, broad-faced young fellow in 
a short fur overcoat, well built and evidently 
strong, stood before Pavel, holding his cap in 
both hands and looking at him from the 
corners of his gray eyes. 

“How do you do?” he said hoarsely, as he 
shook hands with Pavel, and stroked his curly 
hair with both hands. He looked around the 
room, immediately spied the bookshelf, and 
walked over to it slowly. 

‘Went straight to them!” Rybin said;wink- 
ing to Pavel. 

Yefim started to examine the books, and 
said: 

‘“‘A whole lot of reading here! But I sup- 
pose you haven’t much time for it. Down in 
the village they have more time for reading.” 

“‘But less desire?’”’ Pavel asked. 

“Why? They have the desire, too,” 
answered the fellow, rubbing his chin. ‘The 
times are so now that if you don’t think, you 
might as well lie down and die. But the 
people don’t want to die; and so they’ve be- 
gun to make their brains work. ‘Geology’— 
what’s that?” 

Pavel explained. 

“We don’t need that!” Yefim said, re- 
placing the book on the shelf. 

Rybin sighed noisily, and said: 
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“The peasant is not so much interested to 
know where the land came from as where it’s 
gone to, how it’s been snatched from under- 
neath his feet by the gentry. It doesn’t 
matter to him whether it’s fixed or whether it 
revolves—that’s of no importance—you can 
hang it on a rope, if you want to, provided it 
feeds him; you can nail it to the skies, pro- 
vided it gives him enough to eat.” 

“*The History of Slavery,’” Yefim read 
out again, and asked Pavel: “‘Is it about us?” 

“Tt contains an account of Russian serf- 
dom, too,” said Pavel, giving him another 
book. Yefim took it, turned it in his hands, 
and putting it aside, said calmly: 

““That’s out of date.” 

“Have you an allotment of land for your- 
self?” inquired Pavel. 

“We? Yes, we have. We are three 
brothers, and our portion is about ten acres 
and a half—all sand—good for polishing brass, 
but poor for making-bread.” After a pause 
he continued: “I’ve freed myself from the soil. 
What’s the use? It does not feed; it ties one’s 
hands. This is the fourth year that I’m work- 
ing as a hired man. I’ve got to become a 
soldier this fall. Uncle Mikhail says: ‘Don’t 
go. Now,’ he says, ‘the soldiers are being 
sent to beat the people.’ However, I think 
I’ll go. The army existed at the time of 
Stepan Timofeyevich Razin and Pugachev. 
The time has come to make an end of it. 
Don’t you think so?” he asked, looking firmly 
at Pavel. 

“Yes, the time has come.” The answer 
was accompanied by a smile. “But it’s 
hard. You must know what to say to sol- 
diers, and how to say it.” 

Andrey came, red, perspiring, and dejected. 
He shook Yefim’s hand without saying any- 
thing, sat down by Rybin’s side, and smiled as 
he looked at him. 

“Are you a workingman, too?” asked 
Yefim, nodding his head toward the Little 
Russian. 

“Yes,” Andrey answered. “Why?” 

“You have sharp bones; peasants’ bones 
are rounder.” 

“The peasant stands more firmly on his 
feet,” Rybin supplemented. ‘He feels the 
ground under him although he does not 
possess it. Yet he feels the earth. But the 
factory workingman is something like a bird. 
He has no home. To-day he’s here, to- 
morrow, there. Even his wife can’t attach 
him to the same spot. At the least provoca- 
tion—farewell, my dear! and off he goes to 
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look for something better. But the peasant 
wants to improve himself just where he is 
without moving off the spot. There’s your 
mother!” And Rybin went out into the 
kitchen. 

Yefim approached Pavel, and with embar- 
rassment asked: “Perhaps you will give me 
a book?” 

“¢Certainly.” 

The peasant’s eyes flashed dvariciously, 
and he said rapidly: 

“Tl return it. Some of our folks bring 
tar not far from here. They will return it for 
me. Thank you! Nowadays a book is like 
a candle in the night to us.” 

Rybin, already dressed and tightly girt, 
came in and said to Yefim: 

“Come, it’s time for us to go.” 

“Now, I have something to read!” ex- 
claimed Yefim, pointing to the book and 
smiling inwardly. When he had gone, Pavel 
animatedly said, turning to Andrey: 

“Did you notice those fellows?” 

“Y-yes!” slowly uttered the Little Rus- 
sian. “Like clouds in the sunset—thick, 
dark clouds, moving slowly.” ; 

“T’m sorry you weren’t here,” said Pavel 
to Andrey, who was sitting at the table, 
staring gloomily into his glass of tea. ‘You 
could have seen the play of hearts. You al- 
ways talk about the heart. Rybin got up a 
lot of steam; he upset me, crushed me. I 
couldn’t even reply to him. How much dis- 
trust of people there is in him, and how cheap- 
ly he values them! Mother is right. That 
man has a formidable power in him.” 

“T noticed it,” the Little Russian replied 
glumly. “They have poisoned people. When 
the peasants rise up, they’ll overturn absolute- 
ly everything! They need bare land, and they 
will lay it bare, tear down everything.” He 
spoke slowly, and it was evident that his 
mind was on something else. 


Several days later, Vyesovshchikov came 
in, as shabby, untidy, and disgruntled as ever. 

“‘Haven’t you heard who killed Isay?”” He 
stopped in his clumsy pacing of the room to 
turn to Pavel. 

““No!” Pavel answered briefly. 

“There you got a man who wasn’t squeam- 
ish about the job! And I’d always been pre- 
paring to do it myself. It was my job—just 
the thing for me!” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Nikolay,” Pavel said 
in a friendly manner. 

“Well, I’m not fit for anything but jobs 
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like that!” said Nikolay dully, shrugging 
his shoulders. “I keep thinking and think- 
ing where my place in the world is. There 
is no place forme! The people require to be 
spoken to, and I cannot. I see everything; I 
feel all the people’s wrongs; but I cannot ex- 
press myself, I have a dumb soul.” He went 
over to Pavel with drooping head; and scrap- 
ing his fingers on the table, he said plaintively, 
and so unlike himself, childishly, sadly: 
“Give me some hard work to do, comrade. 
I can’t live this life any longer. It’s so sense- 
less, so useless. You are all working in the 
movement, and I see that it is growing, and 
I’m outside of it all. I haul boards and 
beams. Is it possible to live for the sake of 
hauling timber? Give me some hard work.” 

From behind the cu~ains resounded the 
Little Russian’s voice: 

“Nikolay, I'll teach you typesetting, and 
you’ll work as a compositor for us. Yes?” 

Nikolay went over to him and sail: “If 
you teach me that, I’ll give you my knife.” 

“To the devil with your knife!” exclaimed 
the Little Russian and burst out laughing. 

“It’s a good knife,” Nikolay insisted. 
Pavel laughed, too. 

Vyesovshchikov stopped in the middle of 
the room and asked: “Are you laughing at 
me?” 

“Of course,” replied the Little Russian, 
jumping out of bed. “T’ll tell you what! 
Let’s take a walk in the fields! The night is 
fine; there’s bright moonshine. Let’s go!” 

“All right,” said Pavel. 

“And [ll go with you, too!” declared 
Nikolay. “TI like to hear you laugh, Little 
Russian.” 

“And I like to hear you promise presents,” 
answered the Little Russian, smiling. 


The days flew by in such rapid succession 
that the mother could not give much thought 
to the first of May. Only at night, when, ex- 
hausted by the noise and exciting bustle of the 
day, she went to bed, tired and worn out, her 
heart would begin to ache. 

“Oh, dear, if it would only be over soon!” 

At dawn, when the factory whistle blew, 
the son and the Little Russian, after hastily 
drinking tea and snatching a bite, would go, 
leaving a dozen or so small commissions for 
the mother. The whole day long she would 
move around like a squirrel on a wheel, cook 
dinner, and boil lilac-colored gelatin and glue 
for the proclamations. Some people would 
come, leave notes with her to deliver to Pavel, 
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and disappear, infecting her with their ex- 
citement. 

The leaflets appealing to the working peo- 
ple to celebrate the first of May flooded the 
village and the factory. Every night they 
“were posted on the fences, even on the doors of 
the police station; and every day they were 
found in the factory. In the mornings the 
police would go around, swearing, tearing 
down, and scraping off the lilac-colored bills 
from the fences. At noon, however, these bills 
would fly over the streets again, rolling to the 
feet of the passers-by. Spies were sent from 
the city to stand at the street corners and care- 
fully scan the working people on their gay 
passage from and to the factory at dinner 
time. Everybody was pleased to see the im- 
potence of the police. 

Pavel and Andrey scarcely ever went to bed. 
They came home just before the morning 


whistle sounded, tired, hoarse, and pale. The » 


mother knew that they held meetings in the 
woods and the marsh; that squads of mounted 
police galloped around the village, that spies 
were crawling all over, holding up and 
searching single workingmen, dispersing 
groups, and sometimes making an arrest. 
She understood that her son and Andrey 
might be arrested any night. Sometimes she 
thought that this would be the best thing for 
them. 

Strangely enough, the investigations of the 
murder of Isay, the record clerk, suddenly 
ceased. For two days the local police 
questioned the people in regard to the matter, 
examining about ten men or so, and finally 
lost interest in the affair. 

Marya Korsunova, in a chat with the 
mother, reflected the opinion of the police, 
with whom she chummed as amicably as with 
everybody: 

““How is it possible to find the guilty man? 
That morning some hundred people met 
Isay, and ninety of them, if not more, might 
have given him the blow. During these 
eight years he has galled everybody.” 

The Little Russian changed considerably. 
His face became hollow-cheeked; his eyelids 
got heavy and drooped over his round eyes, 
half covering them. His smiles were wrung 
from him unwillingly, and two thin wrinkles 
were drawn from his nostrils to the corners of 
his lips. He talked less about everyday mat- 
ters; on the other hand, he was more fre- 
quently enkindled with a passionate fire; and 
he intoxicated his listeners with his ecstatic 
words about the future, about the bright, 
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beautiful holiday, when they would celebrate 
the triumph of freedom and reason. Listening 
to his words, the mother felt that he had gone 
further than anybody else toward the great, 
glorious day, and that he saw the joys of that 
future more vividly than the rest. When the 
investigations of Isay’s murder ceased, he 
said in disgust and smiling sadly: 

“Tt’s not only the people they treat like 
trash, but even the very men whom they set 
on the people like dogs. They have no con- 
cern for their faithful Judas, they care only 
for their shekels—only for them.” And after 
a sullen silence, he added: “‘And I pity that 
man the more I think of him. I didn’t intend 
to kill him—didn’t want to!” 

“Enough, Andrey,” said Pavel severely. 

“You happened to knock against some- 
thing rotten, and it fell to pieces,” added the 
mother in a low voice. 

““You’re right—but that’s no consolation.” 

He often spoke in this way. In his mouth 
the words assumed a peculiar, universal sig- 
nificance, bitter and corrosive. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE FIRST BATTLE 


Ar last, it came the first of May! The 
whistle shrilled as usual, powerful and peremp- 
tory. The mother, who hadn’t slept a minute 
during the night, jumped out of bed, made a 
fire in the samovar, which had been prepared 
the evening before, and was about, as always, 
to knock at the door of her son’s and Andrey’s 
room, when with a wave of her hand she rec- 
ollected the day, and went to seat herself at 
the window, leaning her cheek on her hand. 

Clusters of light clouds, white and rosy, 
sailed swiftly across the pale blue sky, like 
huge birds frightened by the piercing shriek 
of the escaping steam. ‘The mother watched 
the clouds, absorbed in herself. Her head was 
heavy, her eyes dry and inflamed from the 
sleepless night. A strange calm possessed 
her breast, her heart was beating evenly, and 
her mind dwelt on only common, everyday 
things. 

“T prepared the samovar too early; it will 
boil away. Let them sleep longer to-day; 
they’ve worn themselves out, both of them.” 

A cheerful ray of sun looked into the room. 
She held her hand out to it, and with the other 
gently patted the bright, young beam, smiling 
kindly and thoughtfully. Then she rose, re- 
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moved the pipe from the samovar, trying not 
to make a noise, washed herself, and began to 
pray, crossing herself piously and noiselessly 
moving her lips. Her face was radiant, and 
her right eyebrow kept rising gradually and 
suddenly dropping. 

The second whistle blew more softly with 
less assurance, a tremor in its thick and 
mellow sound. It seemed to the mother that 
the whistle lasted longer to-day than ever. 
The clear, musical voice of the Little Russian 
sounded in the room: 

“Pavel, do you hear? They’re calling.” 

The mother heard the patter of bare feet 
on the floor and some one yawn with gusto. 

“The samovar is ready,” she cried. 

“We're getting up,” Pavel answered 
merrily. 

“The sun is rising,” said the Little Russian. 
“The clouds are racing; they’re out of place 
to-day.” He went into the kitchen all di- 
sheveled but jolly after his sleep. ‘Good 
morning, mother dear; how did you sleep?” 

The mother went to him and whispered: 

“Andriusha, keep close to him.” 

“Certainly. As long as it depends on us, 
we'll always stick to each other, you may be 
sure.” 

“What’s that whispering about?” Pavel 
asked. 

“Nothing. She told me to wash myself 
better, so the girls will look at me,” replied 
the Little Russian, going out onto the porch 
to wash himself. 

“Rise up, awake, you workingmen,’” 
Pavel sang softly. 

As the day grew, the clouds dispersed, 
chased by the wind. The mother got the 
dishes ready for the tea, shaking her head over 
the thought of how strange it was for both of 
them to be joking and smiling all the time on 
this morning, when who knows what would 
befall them in the afternoon. Yet, curiously 
enough, she felt herself calm, almost happy. 

They sat a long time over the tea to while 
away the hours of expectation. Pavel, as 
was his wont, slowly and scrupulously mixed 
the sugar in the glass with his spoon, and 
accurately salted his favorite crust from the 
end of the loaf. The Little Russian moved 
his feet under the table—he never could at 
once settle his feet comfortably—and looked 
at the rays of sunlight playing on the wall and 
ceiling. 

“When I was a youngster of ten years,” 
he recounted, ‘‘I wanted to catch the sun in a 
glass. So I took the glass, stole to the wall, 
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and bang! I cut my hand and got a licking 
to boot. After the licking I went out in the 
yard, and saw the sun in a puddle. So I 
started to trample the mud with my feet. I 
covered myself with mud, and got another 
drubbing. What was I to do? I screamed 
to the sun: ‘It doesn’t hurt me, you red devil; 
it doesn’t hurt me!’ and stuck out my tongue 
at him. And I felt comforted.” 

“Why did the sun seem red to you?” 
Pavel asked, laughing. 

“There was a blacksmith opposite our 
house, with fine red cheeks, and a huge red 
beard. I thought the sun resembled him.” 

The mother lost patience and said: 

“You’d better talk about your arrange- 
ments for the procession.” 

“Everything’s been arranged,” said Pavel. 

“No use talking of things once decided 
upon. It only confuses the mind,” the Little 
Russian added. “If we are all arrested, 
Nikolay Ivanovich will come and tell you 
what todo. He will help you in every way.” 

“All right,” said the mother with a heavy 
sigh. 

“Let’s go out,” said Pavel dreamily. 

“No, better stay indoors,” replied Andrey. 
“No need to annoy the eyes of the police so 
often. They know you well enough.” 

Fedya Mazin came running in, all aglow, 
with red spots on his cheeks, quivering with 
youthful joy. His animation dispelled the 
tedium of expectation for them. 

“It’s begun!” he reported. ‘‘The people 
are all out on the street, their faces sharp as 
the edge of an ax. Vyesovshchikov, the 
Gusevs, and Samoylov have been standing at 
the factory gates all the time, and have been 
making speeches. Most of the people went 
back from the factory, and returned home. 
Let’s go! It’s just time! It’s ten o’clock al- 
ready.” 

“I’m going!” said Pavel decidedly. 

“You'll see,” Fedya assured them, “the 
whole factory will rise up after dinner.” 

And he hurried away, followed by the quiet 
words of the mother, “Burning like a wax 
candle in the wind.” 

She rose and went into the kitchen to dress. 

“Where are you going, mother?” 

“With you,” she said. 

“Mother, I shall not tell you anything; 
and don’t you tell me anything, either. Right, 
mother?” 

“All right, all right! 
she murmured. 

When she went out and heard the holiday 


God bless you!” 
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hum of the people’s voices—an anxious and 
expectant hum—when she saw everywhere, at 
the gates and windows, crowds of people star- 
ing at Andrey and her son, a blur quivered 
before her eyes, changing from a transparent 
green to a muddy gray. 

People greeted them—there was some- 
thing peculiar in their greetings. She caught 
whispered, broken remarks: 

“Here they are, the leaders!” 

“We don’t know who the leaders are!” 

“Why, I didn’t say anything wrong.” 

At another place some one in a yard shouted 
excitedly: 

“The police will get them, and that’ll be 
the end of them!” 

‘What if they do?” retorted another voice. 

Further on a crying woman’s voice leaped 
frightened from the window to the street: 

“Consider! Are you a single man, are 
you? They are bachelors and don’t care!” 

When they passed the house of Zosimov, 
the man without legs, who received a monthly 
allowance from the factory because of his 
mutilation, he stuck his head through the 
window and cried out: 

“Pavel, you scoundrel, they’ll wring your 
head off for your doings, you’ll see!” 

The mother trembled and stopped. The 
exclamation aroused in her a sharp sensation 
of anger. She looked up at the thick, bloated 
face of the cripple, and he hid himself, cursing. 
Then she quickened her pace, overtook her 
son, and tried not to fall behind again. He 
and Andrey seemed not to notice anything, 
not to hear the outcries that pursued them. 
They moved calmly, without haste, and 
talked loudly about commonplaces. They 
were stopped by Mironov, a modest, elderly 
man, respected by everybody for his clean, 
sober life. 

“Say, boys, I hear you’re going to make an 
awful row—smash the superintendent’s win- 
dows.” 

“Why, are we drunk?” exclaimed Pavel. 

“We are simply going to march along the 
streets with flags, and sing songs,” said the 
Little Russian. ‘“You’ll have a chance to 
hear our songs. They’re our confession of 
faith.” 

“T know your confession of faith,” said 
Mironov thoughtfully. ‘I read your papers. 
You, Nilovna,” he exclaimed, smiling at the 
mother with knowing eyes. ‘‘Are you going 
to revolt, too?” 

“Well, even if it’s only before death, I want 
to walk shoulder to shoulder with the truth.” 
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“T declare!” said Mironov. “TI guess they 
were telling the truth when they said you 
carried forbidden books to the factory.” 


“Who said so?” asked Pavel. 
“Oh, people! Well, good-by! Behave 
yourselves!” 


The mother laughed softly; she was pleased 
to hear that such things were said of her. 
Pavel smilingly turned to her: 

“Oh, you’ll get into prison, mother!” 

“T don’t mind,” she murmured. 

The sun rose higher, pouring warmth into 
the bracing freshness of the spring day. The 
clouds floated more slowly, their shadows 
grew thinner and more transparent, and 
crawled gently over the streets and roofs. The 
bright sunlight seemed to clean the village, 
to wipe the dust and dirt from the walls and 
the tedium from the faces. 

At the corner of the street a crowd of about 
a hundred people had gathered, and from its 
depths resounded Vyesovshchikov’s voice: 

“They squeeze our blood like juice from 
huckleberries.” His words fell like hammer 
blows on the people. 

“That’s true!” the resonant cry rang out 
simultaneously from a number of throats. 

“The boy is doing his best,” said the Little 
Russian. “T’ll go help him.” He bent low 
and before Pavel had time to stop him he 
twisted his tall, flexible body into the crowd 
like a corkscrew into a cork, and soon his 
singing voice rang out: 

“Comrades! They say there are various 
races on the earth—Jews and Germans, Eng- 
lish and Tartars. But I don’t believe it. 
There are only two nations, two irreconcilable 
tribes—the rich and the poor. People dress 
differently and speak differently; but look at 
the rich Frenchman, the rich German, or the 
rich Englishman, you’ll see that they are all 
Tartars in the way they treat their working- 
men—a plague on them!” 

A laugh broke out in the crowd. 

“On the other hand, we can see the French 
workingmen, the Tartar workingmen, the 
Turkish workingmen, all lead the same dog’s 
life, as we do, we, the"Russian workingmen.” 

More and more people joined the crowd, 
one after the other they thronged into the by- 
street, silent, stepping on tiptoe, and craning 
their necks. Andrey raised his voice: 

“The workingmen of foreign countries 
have already learned this simple truth, and 
to-day, on this bright first of May, the foreign 
working people fraternize with one another. 
They quit their work, and go out into the 
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streets to look at themselves, to take stock 
of their immense power. On this day, the 
workingmen out there throb with one heart; 
for all hearts are lighted with the conscious- 
ness of the might of the working people; all 
hearts beat with comradeship, each and every 
one of them is ready to lay down his life in the 
war for the happiness of all, for freedom and 
truth to all—comrades!” 

“The police!” some one shouted. 

From the main street four mounted police- 
men flourishing their knouts came riding 
directly at the crowd. 

“Disperse!” 

The people scowled, giving way to the 
horses unwillingly. The Little Russian was 
left alone in the middle of the street; two 
horses pressed upon him. He stepped aside, 
and at the same time the mother grasped his 
hand, pulling him away grumbling: 

“You promised to stick to Pasha; and here 
you are running up against the edge of a knife 
all by yourself.” 

“TI plead guilty,” said the Little Russian, 
smiling at Pavel. 

They reached the square where the church 
stood. Around the church within the paling 
a thick crowd was sitting and standing. 
There were some five hundred gay youth and 
bustling women with children darting around 
in the crowd like butterflies. The crowd 
swung from side to side. The people raised 
their heads and looked into the distance in 
different directions, waiting impatiently. 
Something uplifting seemed to bein the atmos- 
phere. 

The whistle blew, drowning the talk of the 
crowd. The people started. Those sitting 
rose to their feet. For a moment the silence 
of death prevailed; all became watchful, and 
many faces grew pale. 

“‘Comrades!” resounded Pavel’s voice, 
ringing and firm. 

A dry, hot haze burned the mother’s eyes, 
and with a single movement of her body, 
suddenly strengthened, she stood behind her 
son. All turned toward Pavel, and drew up 
to him, like iron filings attracted by a magnet. 

“Brothers! The hour has come to give 
up this life of ours, this life of greed, hatred, 
and darkness, this life of violence and false- 
hood, this life where there is no place for us, 
where we are no human beings.” 

He stopped, and everybody maintained 
silence, moving still closer to him. The 
mother stared at her son. She saw only his 
eyes, his proud, brave, burning eyes. 
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“Comrades! We have decided to declare 
openly who we are; we raise our banner to- 
day, the banner of reason, of truth, of liberty! 
And now I raise it!” 

A flagpole, white and slender, flashed in 
the air, bent down, cleaving the crowd. For 
a moment it was lost from sight; then over the 
uplifted faces the broad canvas of the work- 
ing people’s flag spread its wings like a red 
bird. 

Pavel raised his hand—the pole swung, and 
a dozen hands caught the smooth white rod. 
Among them was the mother’s hand. 

“Long live the working people!” he 
shouted. 

Hundreds of voices responded to his 
sonorous call. 

The crowd seethed and hummed. Those 
who understood the meaning of the flag 
squeezed their way up to it. Mazin, Samoy- 
lov, and the Gusevs stood close at Pavel’s 
side. Nikolay with bent head pushed his 
way through the crowd. Some other people 
unknown to the mother, young and with burn- 
ing eyes, jostled her. 

“Long live the working people of all coun- 
tries!”” shouted Pavel. 

And ever increasing in force and joy, a 
thousand-mouthed echo responded in a soul- 
stirring acclaim. 
“Comrades!” sang out the Little Russian, 
subduing the noise of the crowd with his 
mellow voice. ‘‘Comrades! We have now 
started a holy procession in the name of the 
new God, the God of Truth and Light, the 
God of Reason and Goodness. We march in 
this holy procession, comrades, over a long 
and hard road. Our goal is far, far away, 
and the crown of thorns is near! Those who 
don’t believe in the might of truth, who have 
not the courage to stand up for it even unto 
death, who do not believe in themselves and 
are afraid of suffering—such of you, step aside! 
We call upon those only who believe in our 
triumph. ‘Those who cannot see our goal, 
let them not walk with us; only misery is in 
store for them! Fall into line, comrades! 
Long live the first of May, the holiday of 
freemen!” 

The crowd drew closer. Pavel waved the 
flag. It spread out in the air and sailed for- 
ward, sunlit, smiling, red, and glowing. 

The mother marched behind Mazin with a 
smile on her dry lips, and looked over his 
head at her son and the flag. Everywhere, 
around her, was the sparkle of fresh young 
cheerful faces, the glimmer of many colored 
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eyes; and at the head of all—her son and 
Andrey. She heard their voices, Andrey’s, 
soft and humid, mingled in friendly accord 
with the heavy bass of her son: 


Rise up, awake, you workingmen! 
On, on, to war, you hungry hosts ! 


Men ran toward the red flag, raising a 
clamor; then joining the others, they marched 
along, their shouts lost in the broad sounds of 
the song of the revolution. 

The mother had heard that song before. 
It had often been sung in a subdued tone; 
and the Little Russian had often whistled it. 
But now she seemed for the first time to hear 
this appeal to unite in the struggle. 


We march to join our suffering mates. 


The song flowed on, embracing the people. 

Some one’s face, alarmed yet joyous, moved 
along beside the mother’s, and a trembling 
voice spoke, sobbing: 

““Mitya! Where are you going?” 

The mother interfered without stopping: 

“Let him go! Don’t be alarmed! Don’t 
fear! I myself was afraid at first, too. Mine 
is right at the head—he who bears the stand- 
ard—that’s my son!” 

Sizov appeared at her side. He took off 
his hat and waving it to the measure of the 
song, said, ‘‘They’re marching openly, eh, 
mother? And with a song, too! What a 
song!” 

The Czar for the army soldiers must have, 
Then give him your sons—— 


“They’re not afraid of anything,” said 
Sizov. ‘And my son is in the grave. The 
factory crushed him to death!” 

The mother’s heart beat rapidly, and she 
began to lag behind. She was soon pushed 
aside hard against a fence, and the close- 
packed crowd went streaming past her. She 
saw that there were many people, and she was 
pleased. 


Rise up, awake, you workingmen ! 


It seemed as if the blare of a mighty brass 
trumpet were rousing men and stirring in 
some hearts the willingness to fight, in other 
hearts a vague joy, a premonition of some- 
thing new, and a burning curiosity; in still 
others a confused tremor of hope and curios- 
ity. The song was an outlet, too, for the 
stinging bitterness accumulated during years. 

The people looked ahead, where the red 
banner was swinging and streaming in the air. 
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All were saying something and shouting; but 
the individual voice was lost in the song—the 
new song, in which the old note of mournful 
meditation was absent. It was not the utter- 
ance of a soul wandering in solitude along 
the dark paths of melancholy perplexity, of 
a soul beaten down by want, burdened with 
fear, deprived of individuality, and colorless. 
It breathed no sighs of a strength hungering 
for space; it shouted no provoking cries of 
irritated courage ready to crush both the good 
and the bad indiscriminately. It did not 
voice the elemental striving of the animal 
instinct for freedom for freedom’s sake, nor 
the feeling of wrong or vengeance capable of 
destroying everything and powerless to build 
up anything. In this song there was nothing 
from the old, slavish world. It floated along 
directly, evenly; it proclaimed an iron virility, 
a calm threat. Simple, clear, it swept the 
people after it along an endless path leading 
to the far distant future; and it spoke frankly 
about the hardships of the way. In its steady 
fire a heavy clod seemed to burn and melt— 
the sufferings they had endured, the dark 
load of their habitual feelings, their dread of 
what was coming. 

“Heretics!” a man with a broken voice 
shouted from a window, shaking his fist 
threateningly. 

A piercing scream importunately bored into 
the mother’s ears—‘Rioting against the Em- 
peror, against his Majesty the Czar? No!” 

There, far away from her, was the red 
banner—she saw her son without seeing him 
—his bronzed forehead, his eyes burning with 
the bright fire of faith. Now she was in the 
tail of the crowd among the people, who 
walked without hurrying, indifferently, look- 
ing ahead with the cold curiosity of spectators 
who know beforehand how the show will end. 

Suddenly the head of the crowd, as it were, 
bumped against something; its body swung 
backward with an alarming, low hum. The 
song trembled, then flowed on more rapidly 
and louder; but again the dense wave of 
sounds hesitated in its forward course. Voices 
fell out of the chorus one after the other. 
Here and there a voice was raised in the effort 
to bring the song to its previous height, to 
push it forward: 


Rise up, awake, you workingmen! 
On, on, to war, you hungry hosts! 


But the strain lacked the unanimity, the 
tone of confidence it had had, and a tremulous 
note of anxiety was already perceptible. 
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Though she saw nothing and was ignorant 
of what was happening there in front, the 
mother divined, and elbowed her way rapidly 
through the crowd. The people were falling 
back, some bending their heads and knit- 
ting their brows, others smiling in confusion, 
others, again, whistling mockingly. She ob- 
served their faces sadly, her eyes silently in- 
quired, begged, called. 

“Comrades!” the voice of Pavel was heard. 
“Soldiers are people the same as ourselves. 
They will not strike us! Why should they 
beat us? Because we bear the truth necessary 
for all? Our truth is necessary to them, 
too. Just now they do not understand this; 
but the time is nearing when they will rise 
with us, when they will march, not under the 
banner of robbers and murderers, but: under 
our banner of freedom and goodness! We 
ought to go forward so that they should under- 
stand our truth the sooner. Forward, com- 
rades! Ever forward!” 

Pavel’s voice sounded firm, the words rang 
in the air distinctly. But the crowd fell 
asunder; one after the other the people 
dropped off to the right or to the left, going 
toward their homes, or leaning agaimst the 
fences. Now the crowd had the shape of a 
wedge, and its point was Pavel, over whose 
head the banner of the laboring people was 
burning red. The crowd resembled a black 
bird with widespread wings, on its guard, 
ready to take flight. 

At the end of the street, closing the exit to 
the square, the mother saw a low, gray wall of 
men, one just like the other, without faces. 
On the shoulder of each a bayonet was smil- 
ing its thin, chill smile; and from this im- 
mobile wall.a cold gust blew down on the 
workmen, striking the breast of the mother 
and penetrating her heart. 

She forced her way into the crowd among 
people familiar to her, and, as it were, leaned 
on them. They were standing in front of 
the banner along with strangers to her. 

She pressed closely against a tall, lame 
man with a clean-shaven face. In order to 
look at her, he had to turn his head stiffly. 

“What do you want? Who are you?” he 
asked her. 

“The mother of Pavel Vlasov,” she an- 
swered, her knees trembling beneath her, her 
lower lip involuntarily dropping. 

“Comrades!” Pavel cried. “Onward all 
your lives. There is no other way for us! 
Sing!” 

The atmosphere grew tense. The flag 
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rose and rocked and waved over the heads of 
the people, gliding toward the gray wall of 
soldiers. ‘The mother trembled. She closed 
her eyes, and cried: ‘‘Oh—oh!” 

Pavel, Andrey, Samoylov, and Mazin were 
the only four to advance from out of the 
crowd. 

The limpid voice of Fedya Mazin slowly 
quivered in the air. 

“*Tn mortal strife—’” he began the song. 

“*You victims fell—’” answered thick, 
subdued voices. The words dropped in two 
heavy sighs. People stepped forward, each 
footfall audible. A new song, determined 
and resolute, burst out: 


You yielded up your lives for him. 


Fedya’s voice wreathed and curled like a 
bright ribbon. 

“A-ha-ha-ha!” some one exclaimed 
derisively. ‘‘They’ve struck up a funeral 
song, the dirty dogs!” 

“Beat him!” came the angry response. 

The mother clasped her hands to her breast, 
looked about, and saw that the crowd, before 
so dense, was now standing irresolute, watch- 
ing the comrades walk away from them with 
the banner, followed by a dozen people. 

“The tyranny will fall—” sounded the 
prophetic song from the lips of Fedya. 

‘And the people will rise!” the chorus of 
powerful voices seconded confidently and 
menacingly. 

“Charge bayonets!” came the piercing 
order from the front. 

The bayonets curved in the air, and glit- 
tered sharply; then fell and stretched out to 
confront the banner. 

““Ma-arch!” 

“They’re coming!” said the lame man, and 
thrusting his hands into his pockets made a 
long step to one side. 

The mother, without blinking, looked on. 
The gray line of soldiers tossed to and fro, 
and spread out over the entire width of the 
street. It moved on evenly, coolly, carrying 
in front of itself a fine-toothed comb of 
sparkling bayonets. ‘Then it came toa stand. 
The mother took long steps to get nearer to 
her son. She saw how Andrey strode ahead 
of Pavel and fenced him off with his long 
body. ‘Get alongside of me!” Pavel shouted 
sharply. Andrey was singing, his hands 
clasped behind his back, his head uplifted. 
Pavel pushed him with his shoulder, and 
again cried: 


“At my side! Let the banner be in front!” 
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“Disperse!” called a little officer in a thin 
voice, brandishing a white saber. He lifted 
his feet high, and without bending his knees 
struck his soles on the ground irritably. The 
high polish on his boots caught the eyes of 
the mother. 

To one side and somewhat behind him 
walked a tall, clean-shaven man, with a thick, 
gray mustache. He wore a long, gray over- 
coat with a red underlining, and yellow 
stripes on his trousers. His gait was heavy, 
and like the Little Russian, he clasped his 
hands behind his back. He regarded Pavel, 
raising his thick, gray eyebrows. 

The mother seemed to be looking into in- 
finity. She walked onward without thought, 
almost without consciousness. She felt that 
behind her the crowd was getting thinner; a 
cold wind had blown on them and scattered 
them like autumn leaves. 

The men around the red banner moved 
closer and closer together. The faces of the 
soldiers were clearly seen across the entire 
width of the street, monstrously flattened, 
stretched out in a dirty yellowish band. In 
it were unevenly set variously colored eyes, 
and in front the sharp bayonets glittered 
crudely. Directed against the breasts of the 
people, although not yet touching them, they 
drove them apart, pushing one man after the 
other away from the crowd and breaking it up. 

Behind her the mother heard the trampling 
noise of those who were running away, Sup- 
pressed, excited voices cried: 

“‘Disperse, boys!” 

“Vlasov, run!” 

“Back, Pavel!” 

“Drop the banner, Pavel!”” Vyesovshchikov 
said glumly. ‘Give it tome! I'll hide it!” 

He grabbed the pole with his hand; the flag 
rocked backward. 

“Let go!” thundered Pavel. 

Nikolay drew his hand back as if it had 
been burned. The song died away. Some 
persons crowded solidly around Pavel; but 
he cut through to the front. A sudden 
silence fell. 

Around the banner, some twenty men were 
grouped, not more, but they stood firmly. 
The mother felt drawn to them by awe and by 
a confused desire to say something to them. 

“Take this thing away from him, lieuten- 
ant.” The even voice of the tall old man was 
heard. He pointed to fhe banner. A little 
officer jumped up to Pavel, snatched at the 
flagpole, and shouted shrilly: 

“Drop it!” 
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The red flag trembled in the air, moving 
to the right and to the left, then rose again. 
The little officer jumped back and sat down. 
Nikolay darted by the mother, shaking his 
outstretched fist. 

“Seize them!” the old man roared, stamp- 
ing his feet. A few soldiers jumped to the 
front, one of them flourishing the butt end of 
his gun. The banner trembled, dropped, and 
disappeared in a gray mass of soldiers. 

“Oh!” somebody groaned aloud, and the 
mother screamed like a wild animal. But 
the clear voice of Pavel answered her from out 
of the crowd of soldiers: 

“Good-by, mother! Good-by, dear!” 

“‘He’s alive! He remembered!” were the 
two strokes at the mother’s heart. 

“‘Good-by, mother dear!” came from 
Andrey. 

Waving her hands, she raised herself on 
tiptoe, and tried to see them. There was the 
round face of Andrey above the soldiers’ 
heads. He was smiling and nodding to her. 

“Oh, my dearones! Andriusha! Pasha!” 
she shouted. 

“Good-by, comrades!” they called from 
the midst of the soldiers. 

A broken, many-voiced echo replied to 
them. It resounded from the windows and 
the roofs. 

The mother felt some one pushing her 
breast. Through the mist in her eyes she 
saw the little officer. His face was red and 
strained, and he was shouting to her: 

‘Clear out of here, old woman!” 

She looked down on him, and at his feet saw 
the flagpole broken in two parts, a piece of red 
cloth on one of them. She bent down and 
picked it up. The officer snatched it out of 
her hands, threw it aside, and shouted again, 
stamping his feet: 

“Clear out of here, I tell you!” 

A song sprang up and floated from among 
the soldiers: 


Arise, awake, you workingmen! 
Everything was whirling, rocking, trem- 
bling. A thick, alarming noise, resembling 
the dull hum of telegraph wires, filled the 
air. The officer jumped back, screaming 


angrily: 

“Stop the singing, Sergeant Kraynov!” 

The mother staggered to the fragment of 
the pole, which he had thrown down, and 
picked it up again. 

“Gag them!” 

The song became confused, trembled, ex- 
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pired. Somebody took the mother by the 
shoulders, turned her around, and shoved her 
from behind. 

“Go, go! Clear the street!” shouted the 
officer. 

About ten paces from her, the mother again 
saw a thick crowd of people. They were 
howling, grumbling, whistling, as they backed 
down the street. : 

“Go, you devil!” a young soldier with a 
big mustache shouted right into the mother’s 
ear. He brushed against her and shoved her 
onto the sidewalk. She moved away, leaning 
on the flagpole. She went quickly and lightly, 
but her legs were bent. In order not to fall 
she clung to walls and fences. People in front 
of her were falling back alongside of her, and 
behind her were soldiers, shouting: “Go, go!” 

The soldiers got ahead of her; she stopped 
and looked around. Down the end of the 
street she saw them again scattered in a thin 
chain, blocking the entrance to the square, 
which was empty. Farther down were more 
gray figures slowly moving against the people. 
She wanted to go back; but uncalculatingly 
went forward again, and came to a -narrow, 
empty by-street into which she turned. She 
stopped again. She sighed painfully, and 
listened. Somewhere ahead she heard the 
hum of voices. Leaning on the pole she re- 
sumed her walk. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE MOTHER’S VOICE 


THE side-street turned abruptly to the left; 
and around the corner, the mother saw a 
large, dense crowd of people. Somebody’s 
voice was speaking loudly and firmly: 

“Just look at them. Soldiers advance 
against them, and they stand before them 
without fear!” 

“Think of Pasha Vlasov!” 

“And how about the Little Russian?” 

“Hands behind his back and smiling!” 

“My dear ones! My people!” the mother 
shouted, pushing into the crowd. They 
cleared the way for her respectfully. Some- 
body laughed: “Look at her with the flag in 
her hand!” 

“Shut up!” said another man sternly. 

The mother with a broad sweep of her arms 
cried out: 

“Listen for the sake of Christ! You are 
all dear people, you are all good people. 


Open up your hearts. Look around without 
fear, without terror. Our children are going 
into the world. Our children are going, our 
blood is going for the truth; with honesty in 
their hearts they open the gates of the new 
road—a straight, wide road for all. For all 
of you, for the sake of your young ones, they 
have devoted themselves to the sacred cause. 
They seek the sun of new days that shall 
always be bright. They want another life, 
the life of truth and justice, of goodness for 
all.” 

Her heart was rent asunder, her breast con- 
tracted, her throat was hot and dry. She 
saw that the people were listening to her 
words. All were silent. She felt that they 
were thinking as they surrounded her closely; 
and the desire grew in her, now a clear desire 
to drive these people to follow her son, to 
follow Andrey, to follow all those who had 
fallen into the soldiers’ hands, all those who 
were left entirely alone, all those who were 
abandoned. 

“Our children are going into the world 
toward happiness. They went for the sake 
of all—for all the people, for all the world, 
for all the workingmen, they went! Then 
don’t go away from them, don’t renounce, 
don’t forsake them, don’t leave your children 
on a lonely path—they went just for the 
purpose of showing you all the path to truth, 
to take all on that path! They have brought 
forth the truth; it burns in them; they perish 
for it. Believe them!” 

Her voice broke down, she swayed, her 
strength gone. Somebody seized her under 
the arms. 

“She is speaking God’s words!” a man 
shouted hoarsely and excitedly. ‘“‘God’s 
words, good people! Listen to her!” 

““Go home, Nilovna! Go, mother! You’re 
all worn out,” said Sizov loudly. 

He was pale, his disheveled beard shook. 
Suddenly knitting his brows he threw a stern 
glance about him on all, drew himself up to 
his full height, and said distinctly: 

“My son Matvey was crushed in the fac- 
tory, you know it! But were he alive, I 
myself would have sent him into the lines of 
those—along with them. I myself would 
have told him: ‘Go you, too, Matvey! That’s 
an honest cause!’ ” 

He stopped abruptly, became silent, and a 
sullen silence fell on all, in the powerful grip 
of something huge and new, but something 
that no longer frightened them. Sizov lifted 
his hand, shook it, and continued: 
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“It’s an old man who is speaking to you. 
You know me! I’ve been working here 
thirty-nine years, and I’ve been alive fifty- 
three years. To-day they’ve arrested my 
nephew, a pure and intelligent boy. He, too, 
was in the front, side by side with Vlasov; 
right at the banner. This woman spoke 
the truth. We have abandoned them. Go, 
Nilovna, take this staff and lean upon it!” 
he said, giving her the fragment of the flag- 

le. 

All looked at the mother with sadness and 
respect. A hum of sympathy accompanied 
her. Sizov silently put the people out of her 
way, and they as silently moved aside, obeying 
a blind impulse to follow her. Arrived at the 
gates of her house, she turned to them, leaning 
on the flagpole, and bowed in gratitude. 

“Thank you!” she said softly. 

The crowd looked at her in silence. 

She bowed to the people again, and went 
into her house, and Sizov, drooping his head, 
went in with her. 

The day passed in a motley blur of recol- 
lections, in a depressing state of exhaustion, 
which tightly clutched at the mother’s body 
and soul. The faces of the young men 
flashed before her mental vision, the banner 
blazed, the songs clamored at her ear, the 
little officer skipped about a gray stain be- 
fore her eyes, and through the whirlwind of 
the procession she saw the gleam of Pavel’s 
bronzed face, and the smiling sky-blue eyes of 
Andrey. 

She walked up and down the room, sat her- 
self at the window, looked out into the street, 
and walked away again with lowered eye- 
brows. Every now and then she started, and 
looked about in an aimless search for some- 
thing. She drank water, but could not slake 
her thirst, nor quench the smoldering fire of 
anguish and injury in her bosom. The day 
was chopped in two. It began full of meaning 
and content, but now it dribbled away into a 
dismal waste, which stretched before her end- 
lessly. The question swung to and fro in her 
barren, perplexed mind: 

“What now?” 

She was unable to weep. Her heart was 
dried up, her lips, too, were dry, and her 
mouth was parched. Her hands shook, and 
‘ a cold, fine shiver ran down her back, setting 
her skin aquiver. 

In the evening the gendarmes came. She 
met them without surprise and without fear. 
They entered noisily, with a peculiarly jaunty 
air, and with a look of gayety and satisfaction 
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in their faces. The yellow-faced officer said, 
displaying his teeth: ‘Well, how are you? 
The third time I have the honor, eh?” 

She was silent, passing her dry tongue 
along her lips. The officer talked a great deal, 
delivering a homily to her. The mother re- 
alized what pleasure he derived from his 
words. But they did not reach her; they did 
not disturb her; they were like the insistent 
chirp of a cricket. It was only when he said, 
“Tt’s your own fault, little mother, that you 
weren’t able to inspire your son with reverence 
for God and the Czar,’ that she answered 
dully, standing at the door and looking at 
him, “Yes, our children are our judges. 
They visit just punishment upon us for 
abandoning them on such a road.” 

He said something quickly and angrily, 
but his words buzzed around her without 
touching her. Marya Korsunova was a wit- 
ness. She stood beside the mother, but did 
not look at her; and when the officer turned 
to her with a question, she invariably an- 
swered with a hasty, low bow, “I don’t know, 
your Honor. I am just a simple, ignorant 
woman. I make my living by peddling, 
stupid as I am, and I know nothing.” 

“Shut up then!” commanded the officer. 

She was ordered to search Vlasova. She 
blinked her eyes, then opened them wide on 
the officer, and said in fright, “I can’t, your 
Honor!” 

The officer stamped his feet, and began to 
shout. Marya lowered her eyes, and plead 
with the mother softly: “Well, what can be 
done? You have to submit, Pelagueya 
Nilovna.” 

As she searched and felt the mother’s dress, 
the blood mounting to her face, she whispered, 
“Oh, the dogs!” 

‘What are you jabbering about there?” the 
officer cried rudely, looking into the corner 
where she was making the search. 

“Tt’s about women’s affairs, your Honor,” 
mumbled Marya, terrorized. 

On his order to sign the search warrant, the 
mother, with unskilled hand, traced on the 
paper in printed shining letters: ‘‘Pelagueya 
Nilovna, widow of a workingman.” 

They went away, and the mother remained 
standing at the window. With her hands 
folded over her breast, she gazed into vacancy 
without winking, her eyebrows raised. Her 
lips were compressed, her jaws so tightly set 
that her teeth began to pain her. The oil 
burned down in the lamp; the light flared up 
for a moment, and then went out. She stood 
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at the window a long time; her feet and eyes 
grew weary. At last she dropped into bed 
without undressing, and quickly fell into a 
heavy sleep, as if she had plunged into a deep 
abyss. 

She awoke, shivering and yet perspiring. 
She put her ear, as it were, to her own breast, 
and marveled at the emptiness that prevailed 
there. The whistle blew insistently. From 
its sound she realized that it was already the 
second whistle. The room was all in dis- 


order; the books and clothes lay about in- 


confusion; everything was turned upside 
down, and dirt was trampled over the entire 
floor. 

She arose, and without washing or praying 
began to set the room in order. In the kitchen 
she caught sight of the stick with the piece of 
red cloth. She seized it angrily, and was 
about to throw it away under the oven, but 
instead, removed the remnant of the flag from 
the pole with a sigh, folded it carefully, and 
put it in her pocket. Then she began to wash 
the windows with cold water, next the floor, 
and finally herself; then dressed herself and 
prepared the samovar. She sat down at the 
window in the kitchen, and once more the 
question came to her, ““‘What now? What 
am I to do now?” 


Overcome by her impressions of the day 
before, she sat for a long time, her eyes fixed 
upon the cup of tea grown cold. Gradually 
the desire came to see some wise, simple 
person, speak to him, and ask him many 
things. 

As if in answer to her wish, Nikolay 


Ivanovich came in after dinner. When 
she saw him, however, she was suddenly 
seized with alarm, and failed to respond to 
his greeting. 

“Oh, my friend,” she said softly, “there 
was no use for you to come here. If they 
arrest you here, too, then that will be the end 
of Pasha altogether. It’s very careless of 
you! They’ll take you without fail if they 
see you here.” 

He clasped her hand tightly, adjusted his 
glasses on his nose, and, bending his face 
close to her, explained to her in haste: “I 
made an agreement with Pavel and Andrey, 
that if they were arrested, I. must see that 
you move over to the city the very next 
day.” 

His friendly, solicitous talk moved and 
agitated her. She looked at him with a pale 
smile, and wondered at the kindly feeling of 
confidence he inspired in her. 
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“If Pasha wants it, and I’ll be no incon- 
venience to you——” 

“Don’t be uneasy on that score. I live all 
alone; my sister comes over only rarely.” 

“I’m not going to eat my head for nothing,” 
she said, thinking aloud. 

“If you want to work, you’ll find some- 
thing to do.” 

Her conception of work was now indis- 
solubly connected with the work that her son, 
Andrey, and their comrades were doing. 
She moved a little toward Nikolay, and, look- 
ing in his eyes, asked, “Yes? You say work 
will be found for me?” 

“My household is a small one; I am a 
bachelor——” 

“I’m not talking about that, not about 
housework,” she said quietly. “I mean 
world work.” 

And she heaved a melancholy sigh, stung 
and repelled by his failure to understand her. 
He rose, and bending toward her, with a 
smile in his near-sighted eyes, he said thought- 
fully, “‘ You’ll find a place for yourself in the 
world work, too, if you want to.” 

“What could I do?” she asked quietly. 

“Tf, when you go to see Pavel in prison, 
you tried to find out from him the address of 
the peasant who asked for a newspaper——” 

“T know it!” exclaimed the mother in de- 
light. “I know where they are, and who they 
are. Give me the papers, I’ll deliver them. 
I’ll find the peasants, and do everything just 
as you say. Who will think that I carry 
illegal books? I carried books to the factory. 
I smuggled in more than a hundred pounds, 
Heaven be praised!” 

The desire came upon her to travel along 
the road, through forests and villages, with a 
birch-bark sack over her shoulders, and a 
staff in her hand. 

“Now, you dear, dear man, just arrange it 
for me, arrange it so that I can work in this 
movement. I’ll go everywhere for you! T’ll 
keep going summer and winter, down to 
my very grave, a pilgrim for the sake of 
truth.” 

Nikolay took her hand gently, and stroked 
it with his warm hand. Then, looking at the 
watch, he said, ‘‘ We'll speak about that later. 
You are taking a dangerous burden upon 
your shoulders. You must consider very 
carefully what you intend doing.” 

“My dear man, what have I to consider? 
What have I to live for if not for this 
cause?” 

The picture of her son marching at the head 
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of the crowd with the banner in his hands 
flashed before her mind. 

“Why should I lie idle when my son gives 
up his life for the sake of truth? I under- 
stand what you are striving for. Take me to 
you, too, for the sake of Christ, that I may 
be able to help my son! Take me to you!” 

“This is the first time I’ve heard such 
words.” 

“What can I say?” she replied, shaking her 
head sadly, and spreading her hands in a 
gesture of impotence. “If I had the words 
to express my mother’s heart—” She arose, 
lifted by the power that waxed in her breast, 
intoxicated her, and gave her the words to 
express her indignation. ‘‘Then many and 
many an one would weep, and even the 
wicked, the men without conscience, would 
tremble! I would make them taste gall, even 
as they made Christ drink of the cup of 
bitterness, and as they now do our children. 
They have bruised a mother’s heart!” 

Nikolay rose, and pulling his little beard 
with trembling fingers he said slowly in an un- 
familiar tone of voice, “Some day you will 
speak to them, I think!” 

He started, looked at his watch again, and 
asked in a hurry, “So it’s settled? You'll 
come over to me in the city?” 

She silently nodded her head. 

“When? Try to do it as soon as possible.” 
And he added in a tender voice: “T’ll be 
anxious for you, yes, indeed!” 

She got herself ready to go to him on the 
fourth day after his visit. When the cart 
with her two trunks rolled out of the village 
into the open country, she turned her head 
back, and suddenly had the feeling that she 
was leaving the place forever—the place 
where she had passed the darkest and most 
burdensome period of her life, the place where 
the other varied life had begun, in which the 
next day swallowed up the day before, and 
each was filled by an abundance of new sor- 
rows and new joys, new thoughts and new 
feelings. 

The factory spread itself like a huge, 
clumsy, dark-red spider, raising its lofty 
smokestacks high up into the sky. The 
small one-storied houses pressed against it, 
gray, flattened out on the soot-covered ground 
and crowded up in close clusters on the edge 
of the marsh. They looked sorrowfully at 
one another with their little dull windows. 
Above them rose the church, also dark red 
like the factory. The belfry, it seemed to her, 
was lower than the factory chimneys. 


CHAPTER XX 
IN A NEW WORLD 


NrkoLay IvANovIcH lived on a quiet, de- 
serted street, in a little green wing annexed 
to a black two-storied structure swollen with 
age. In front of the wing was a thickly 
grown little garden, and branches of lilac 
bushes, acacias, and silvery young poplars 
looked benignly and freshly into the windows 
of the three rooms occupied by Nikolay. It 
was quiet and tidy in his place. The shadows 
trembled mutely on the floor, shelvesclosely set 
with books stretched across the walls, and por- 
traits of stern, serious persons hung over them. 

“Do you think you’ll find it convenient 
here?” asked Nikolay, leading the mother into 
a little room with one window giving on the 
garden and another on the grass-grown yard. 
In this room, too, the walls were lined with 
bookcases and bookshelves. 

“T’d rather be in the kitchen,” she said. 
“The little kitchen is bright and clean.” 

It seemed to her that he grew rather fright- 
ened. And when she yielded to his awkward 
and embarrassed persuasions to take the 
room, he immediately cheered up. 

There was a peculiar atmosphere pervading 
all the three rooms. It was easy and pleasant 
to breathe in them; but one’s voice involun- 
tarily dropped a note in the wish not to speak 
aloud and intrude upon the peaceful thought- 
fulness of the people who sent down a con- 
centrated look from the walls. 

“The flowers need watering,” said the 
mother, feeling the earth in the flower pots in 
the windows. 

“Yes, yes,” said the master guiltily. “I 
love them very much, but I have no time to 
take care of them.” 

When she lay down to sleep and thought 
of the day just past, she raised her head from 
the pillow in astonishment and looked around. 
For the first time in her life she was in the 
house of a stranger, and she did not experience 
the least constraint. Her mind dwelt solici- 
tously on Nikolay. She had a distinct desire 
to do the best she could for him, and to in- 
troduce more warmth into his lonely life. 
She was stirred and affected by his embar- 
rassed awkwardness and droll ignorance, and 
smiled to herself with a sigh. Then her 
thoughts leaped to her son and to Andrey. 
She recalled the high-pitched, sparkling voice 
of Fedya, and gradually the whole day of the 
first of May unrolled itself before her. 
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Early in the morning she polished up the 
samovar, made a fire in it, and filled it with 
water, and noiselessly placed the dishes on the 
table. Then she sat down in the kitchen and 
waited for Nikolay to rise. She responded to 
his greeting, and brought the samovar into 
the room. He began to wash himself, splash- 
ing the water on the floor, dropping the soap 
and his toothbrush, and grumbling in dis- 
satisfaction at himself. 

When they sat down to drink tea, he said 
to the mother, “I am employéd in the Zemstov 
board—a very sad occupation. I see the 
way our peasants are going to ruin.” 

And smiling he repeated guiltily, “It’s 
literally so—I see! People go hungry, they 
lie down in their graves prematurely, starved 
to death; children are born feeble and sick, 
and drop like flies in autumn—we know all 
this, we know the causes of this wretched- 
ness, and for observing it we receive a good 
salary. But that’s all we do, really, truly all 
we do.” 

“And what are you, a student?” 

“No. I’m a village teacher. My father 
was superintendent in a mill in Vyatka,-and I 
became a teacher. But I began to give books 
to the peasants in the village and was put in 
prison for it. When I came out of prison I 
became clerk in a bookstore, but not behaving 
carefully enough I got myself into prison again 
and was then exiled to Archangel. There I 
also got into trouble with the governor, and 
they sent me to the White Sea coast, where I 
lived for five years.” 

His talk sounded calm and even in the 
bright room flooded with sunlight. The 
mother had already heard many such stories; 
but she could never understand why they 
were related with such composure, why no 
blame was laid on anybody for the suffering 
the people had gone through, why these 
sufferings were regarded as so inevitable. 

“My sister is coming to-day,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Is she married?” 

“She’s a widow. Her husband was exiled 
to Siberia; but he escaped, caught a severe 
cold on the way, and died abroad two years 
ago.” 

“Ts she younger than you?” 

“Six years older. I owe a great deal to 
her. Wait, and you’ll hear how she plays. 
That’s her piano. There are a whole lot of 
her things here, my books “4 

“Where does she live?” 

“Everywhere,” he answered with a smile. 





‘“Wherever a brave soul is needed, there’s 
where you’ll find her.” 

“Also in this movement?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

He soon left to go to work, and the mother 
fell to thinking of “that movement” for which 
the people worked, day in day out, calmly 
and resolutely. 

About noon, a tall, well-built lady came. 
When the mother opened the door for her, 
she threw a little yellow valise on the floor, 
and quickly seizing Vlasova’s hand, asked, 
“ Are you the mother of Pavel Mikhaylovich?” 

“Yes, I am,” the mother replied, embar- 
rassed by the lady’s rich appearance. 

“That’s the way I imagined you,” said the 
lady, removing her hat in front of the mirror. 
“We have been friends of Pavel Mikhay- 
lovich a long time. He spoke about you 
oiten.” 

“Did Pasha speak about me?” 

“Yes, indeed, a great deal. You're ex- 
tremely uneasy about him, aren’t you?” 

“Of course, it’s not easy for me. But it 
would have been worse some time ago; now I 
know that he’s not alone, and that even I am 
not alone.” Looking into the lady’s face, she 
asked, ‘‘ What is your name?” 

“Sofya,” the lady answered, and began to 
speak in a businesslike way. ‘“‘The most im- 
portant thing is that they should not stay in 
prison long, but that the trial should come off 
very soon. The moment they are exiled, 
we'll arrange an escape for Pavel Mikhay- 
lovich. There’s nothing for him to do in 
Siberia, and he’s indispensable here.” 

“But how will he be able to live as a fugi- 
tive?” 

“That’s a trifle. He’ll live as scores of 
other fugitives live. I just met one, and saw 
him off. Another very valuable man, who 
worked for the movement in the south. He 
was exiled for five years, but remained only 
three and a half months. That’s why I look 
such a grande dame. Do you think I always 
dress this way? I can’t bear this fine tog- 
gery, this sumptuous rustle. A human being 
is simple by nature, and should dress simply— 
beautifully but simply.” 

The mother looked at her fixedly, smiled, 
and shaking her head meditatively said, “No, 
it seems that day, the first of May, has changed 
me. I feel awkward somehow or other, as if 
I were walking on two roads at the same time. 
At one moment I understand everything; the 
next moment I am plunged intoa mist. Here 
are you! I see you a lady; you occupy your- 
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self with this movement, you know Pasha, 
and youesteem him. Thank you!” 

“Why, you ought to be thanked!” Sofya 
laughed. 

“I? I didn’t teach him about the move- 
ment,” the mother said with a sigh. “As I 
speak now,” she continued stubbornly, “every- 
thing seems simple and near. Then, all of a 
sudden, I cannot understand this simplicity. 
Again, Iam calm. Ina second I grow fear- 
ful; because I’m calm. I always used to be 
afraid, my whole life long; but now that there’s 
a great deal to be afraid of, I have very little 
fear. Why is it? I cannot understand.” 
She stopped at a loss for words. Sofya 
looked at her seriously, and waited; but see- 
ing that the mother was agitated, unable to 
find the expression she wanted, she herself 
took up the conversation. 

“A time will come when you’ll understand 
everything. The chief thing that gives a per- 
son power and faith in himself is when he 
begins to love a certain cause with all his 
heart, and knows it is a good cause of use to 
everybody. There is such a love. There’s 
everything. There’s no human being too 
mean to love—but it’s time for me to be get- 
ting out of all this magnificence.” 

She walked away smiling. The mother 
followed her with her eyes, sighed, and looked 
around. Her thoughts came to a halt, and 
in a half-drowsy, oppressive condition of 
quiet, she began to get the dishes together. 

At four o’clock Nikolay appeared. Then 
they dined. Sofya, laughing at times, told 
how she met and concealed the fugitive, how 
she feared the spies, whom she detected among 
all the people, and how comically the fugitive 
conducted himself. Something in her tone 
reminded the mother of the boasting of a 
workingman who had completed a difficult 
piece of work to his own satisfaction. She 
was now dressed in a flowing, steel-colored 
robe, which fell from her shoulders to her 
feet in warm waves. The effect was soft and 
noiseless, She appeared to be taller in this 
dress; lier eyes seemed darker, and her move- 
ments less nervous. 

“Now, Sofya,” said Nikolay after dinner, 
“here’s another job for you. You know we 
undertook to publish a newspaper for the 
village. But our connection with the people 
there was broken, thanks to the latest arrests. 
No one but Pelagueya Nilovna can show us 
the man who will undertake the distribution 
of the newspapers. You go with her. Do it 
as soon as possible.” 
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“Very well,” said Sofya. ‘“‘ We’ll-go, Pela- 
gueya Nilovna.” 

“Yes, we'll go.” 

“Ts it far?” 

“About fifty miles.” 

“Splendid! And now I’m going to play a 
little. Do you mind listening to music, 
Pelagueya Nilovna?” 

“Don’t bother about me. Act as if I 
weren’t here,” said the mother, seating her- 
self in the corner of the sofa, She saw that 
the brother and the sister went on with their 
affairs without giving heed to her; yet, at the 
same time, she seemed involuntarily to mix 
in their conversation, imperceptibly drawn 
into it by them. 

“Listen to this, Nikolay. It’s by Grieg. 
I brought it to-day. Shut the window.” 

At first the sounds failed to touch the 
mother. They were incomprehensible to her, 
nothing but a ringing chaos. Her ear could 
not gather a melody from the intricate mass of 
notes. Half asleep she looked at Nikolay 
sitting at the other end of the long sofa, and 
at the severe profile of Sofya with her head 
enveloped in a mass of golden hair. The 
sun shone into the room. A single ray, 
trembling pensively, at first lighted up her 
hair and shoulder, then settled upon the keys 
of the piano, and quivered under the pressure 
of her fingers. The branches of the acacia 
rocked to and fro outside the window. The 
room became music-filled, and unawares to 
her, the mother’s heart was stirred. Three 
notes of nearly the same pitch, resonant as the 
voice of Fedya Mazin, sparkled in the stream 
of sounds, like three silvery fish in a brook. 
At times another note united with these in a 
simple song, which infolded the heart in a 
kind yet sad caress. She began to watch for 
them, to await their warble, and she heard 
only them, distinguished from the tumultuous 
chaos of sound, to which her ears gradually 
became deaf. 

And for some reason there rose before her 
out of the obscure depths of her past, wrongs 
long forgotten. 

For the last time a heavy and resonant 
chord heaved a deep breath, indifferent and 
cold; it sighed and died away. 

Sofya turned around, and asked her brother 
softly, ‘Did you like it?” 

“Very much,” he said, nodding his head. 
“Very much.” 

Sofya looked at the mother’s face, but said 
nothing. 

“They say,” said Nikolay thoughtfully, 
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throwing himself deeper back in the sofa, 
“that you should listen to music without 
thinking. But I can’t.” 

“Nor can I,” said Sofya, striking a melo- 
dious chord. 

“‘T listened, and it seemed to me that people 
were putting their questions to nature, that 
they grieved and groaned, and_ protested 
angrily, and shouted ‘Why?’ Nature does 
not answer, but goes on calmly creating, in- 
cessantly, forever. In her silence is heard her 
answer: ‘I do not know.’” 

The mother listened to Nikolay’s quiet 
words without understanding them, and with- 
out desiring to understand. Her bosom 
echoed with her reminiscences, and she 
wanted more music. Side by side with her 
memories the thought unfolded itself before 
her, ‘“‘Here live people, a brother and sister, 
in friendship; they live peacefully and calmly 
—they have music and books—they don’t 
swear at each other—they don’t drink whisky 
—they don’t quarrel for a relish—they have 
no desire to insult each other, the way all the 
people at the bottom do.” 

Sofya played a long time. The music dis- 
quieted the mother, and aroused in her a de- 
sire to ask of what it was speaking. Indistinct 
sensations and thoughts passed through her 
mind in quick succession. Sadness and anxi- 
ety gave place to flashes of calm joy. A 
swarm of unseen birds seemed to be flying 
about in the room, penetrating everywhere, 
touching the heart with caressing wings, 
soothing and at the same time alarming it. 
The feelings in the mother’s breast could not 
be fixed in words. They emboldened her 
heart with perplexed hopes, they fondled it in 
a fresh and firm embrace. 

A kindly impulse came to her to say some- 
thing good both to these two persons and to all 
people in general. She smiled softly, in- 
toxicated by the music, feeling herself capable 
of doing work helpful to the brother and sister. 
Her eyes roved about in search of something 
to do for them. She saw nothing but to walk 
out into the kitchen quietly, and prepare the 
samovar. But this did not satisfy her desire. 
It struggled stubbornly in her breast, and as 
she poured out the tea, she began to speak 
excitedly with an agitated smile. She seemed 
to bestow the words as a warm caress im- 
partially on Sofya and Nikolay and on her- 
self. 

“We people at the bottom feel everything; 
but it is hard for us to speak out our hearts. 
Our thoughts float about in us. We are 


ashamed because, although we understand, 
we are not able to express them; and often 
from shame we are angry at our thoughts, and 
at those who inspire them. We drive them 
away from ourselves. For life, you see, is so 
troublesome. From all sides we get blows 
and beatings; we want rest, and there come 
the thoughts that rouse our souls and demand 
things of us.” 

Nikolay listened, and nodded his head, 
rubbing his eyeglasses briskly, while Sofya 
looked at her, her large eyes wide open and 
the cigarette, forgotten, burning toashes. She 
sat half turned from the piano, supple and 
shapely, at times touching the keys lightly 
with the slender fingers of her right hand. 
The pensive chord blended delicately with 
the speech of the mother, as she quickly in- 
vested her new feelings and thoughts in simple, 
hearty words, 

‘““Now I am able to say something about 
myself, about my people, because I under- 
stand life. I began to understand it when I 
was able to make comparisons. Before that 
time there was nobody to compare myself 
with. In our state, you see, all lead the same 
iife, and now that I see how others live, I look 
back at my life, and the recollection is hard 
and bitter. Maybe I don’t say things right, 
and I needn’t say them, because you know 
them yourself; but I’m just speaking for my- 
self. You at once set me alongside of you. 
You don’t need anything of me; you can’t 
make use of me; you can’t get any enjoyment 
out of me, I know it. And day after day my 
heart grows, thank God! It grows in good- 
ness, and I wish good for everybody. This 
is my thanks that I’m saying to you. I want 
to open my heart before you, so that you may 
see how I wish your welfare.” 

“We see it,” said Nikolay in a low voice. 
“You’re making a holiday for us.” 

The mother began to speak again, telling 
Sofya and Nikolay of herself, her poor life, 
her wrongs, and patient sufferings. In simple 
words, without malice, with a sad smile on 
her lips, she drew the monotonous, gray sketch 
of sorrowful days. She enumerated the beat- 
ings she had received from her husband; and 
herself marveled at the trifling causes that 
led to them and her own inability to avert 
them. 

The brother and sister listened to her in at- 
tentive silence, impressed by the deep sig- 
nificance of the unadorned story of a human 
being, who was regarded as cattle are regard- 
ed, and who, without a murmur, for a long 
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time felt herself to be that which she was held 
to be. It seemed to them as if thousands, 
nay millions, of lives spoke through her 
mouth. Her existence had been common- 
place and simple; but such is the simple, 
ordinary existence of multitudes, and her 
story, assuming ever larger proportions in 
their eyes, took on the significance of a symbol. 
Nikolay, his elbows on the table, and his head 
leaning on his hands, looked at her through 
his glasses without moving, his eyes screwed 
up intently. Sofya flung herself back on 
her chair. Sometimes she trembled, and at 
times muttered to herself, shaking her head 
in disapproval. Her face grew paler. Her 
eyes deepened. 

“Once I thought myself unhappy. My 
life seemed a fever,” said Sofya, inclining her 
head. ‘*That was when I was in exile. It 
was in a small district town. There was 
nothing to do, nothing to think about except 
myself. I swept all my misfortunes together 
into one heap, and weighed them, from lack 
of anything better to do. Then I quarreled 
with my father, whom I loved. I was ex- 
pelled from the gymnasium and insulted— 
the prison, the treachery of a comrade near to 
me, the arrest of my hushand, again prison 
and exile, the death of my husband. But 
all my misfortunes, and ten times their num- 
ber, are not worth a month of your life, Pela- 
gueya Nilovna. Your torture continued daily 
through years. From where do the people 
draw their power to suffer?” 

“They get used to it,” responded the 
mother with a sigh. 

“T thought I knew that life,” said Nikolay 
softly. ‘But when I hear it spoken of—not 
when my books, not when my incomplete 
impressions speak about it, but she herself 
with a living tongue—it is horrible. And the 
details are horrible, the inanities, the seconds 
of which the years are made.” 

The conversation sped along, thoughtfully 
and quietly. It branched out and embraced 
the whole of common life on all sides. The 
mother became absorbed in her recollections. 
From her dim past she drew to light each 
daily wrong, and gave a massive picture of the 
huge, dumb horror in which her youth had 


been sunk. Finally she said, “Oh, my! 
How I’ve been chattering to you! It’s time for 
you to rest. Ill never be able to tell you all.” 

The brother and sister took leave of her in 
silence. Nikolay seemed to the mother to 
bow lower to her than ever before and to press 
her hand more firmly. Sofya accompanied 
her to her room, and stopping at the door said 
softly, ‘Now rest. I hope you have a good 
night.” 

Her voice blew a warm breath on the 
mother, and her gray eyes embraced the 
mother’s face in a caress. She took Sofya’s 
hand and, pressing it in hers, answered, 
“Thank you! You are good people.” 

Three days passed in incessant conversa- 
tions with Sofya and Nikolay. The mother 
continued to recount tales of the past, which 
stubbornly arose from the depths of her 
awakened soul, and disturbed even herself. 
Her past demanded an explanation. The 
attention with which the brother and sister 
listened to her opened her heart more and 
more widely, freeing her from the narrow, 
dark cage of her former life. 

On the fourth day, early in the morning, 
she and Sofya appeared before Nikolay as 
women of the merchant class poorly clad in 
worn chintz skirts and blouses, with birch- 
bark sacks on their shoulders, and canes in 
their hands. This costume reduced Sofya’s 
height and gave a yet sterner appearance to 
her pale face. 

“You look as if you had walked about mon- 
asteries all your life,” observed Nikolay on 
taking leave of his sister, and pressed her 
hand warmly. The mother again remarked 
the simplicity and calmness of their relation 
to each other. It was hard for her to get 
used to it. No kissing, no affectionate words 
passed between them; but they behaved so 
sincerely, so amicably and _ solicitously to- 
ward each other. In the life she had been 
accustomed to, people kissed a great deal and 
uttered many sentimental words, but always 
bit at one another like hungry dogs. 

The women walked down the street in 
silence, reached the open country, and strode 
on side by side along the wide beaten road 
between a double row of birches. 


(To be continued.) 
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We Ff} © the toiling thousands who 
\\igs ES go about bewailing their in- 
\ W/ ability to obtain a produc- 
| WM tion, or even a respectful 
‘@ Ce) hearing, for their original 
} ES dramas, has come the as- 
tounding news that before 
the present theatrical season was fairly under 
way, three new and unknown playwrights 
had succeeded in breaking into the “ring” 
that is supposed to control the destinies of 
our stage, and in reaching the popular heart 
with three novel and admirable native dramas. 
Surprising as this is, the success of the three 
plays is all the more astonishing when we 
consider the unusual sources from which they 
sprang. One is the work of a professional 
press agent and dramatic critic, and another 
that of a poet and college professor, almost 
the last person in the world to look to for an 
acting play. The third, still more wonderful 
to relate, when we consider the quality of 
the workmanship, comes from the brain of a 
professional actress. 

Of course I do not mean to say that there 
is nothing good under the dramatic sun except 
the three entertainments that I am treating 
here, nor do I deny that new playwrights come 
upon the scene from time to time as the 
seasons roll on, but I do affirm that not since 
the first performance of ‘Ralph Roister 
Doister,” has the first month of any dramatic 
season in this country given us three maiden 
efforts equal in novelty, interest, and real 
dramatic value to “The Great Divide,’ 
‘The Chorus Lady,” and ‘‘ The Three of Us.” 

This triple triumph of new blood and new 
ideas over the old characters, scenes, and 
situations that have served so long behind the 
footlights as to lose all semblance to their 
originals, is of threefold importance to those 
elements in the community most closely in- 
terested in the stage. It is important to the 
managers, who have now three new sources 
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of supply to draw upon for dramatic material. 
It is important to the playgoing public, long 
weary of ancient farces dressed up in the silks 
and satins of polite comedy, of problem plays 
dealing with the same problem and not a 
pleasing one at that, and worst of all, of 
pretentious ‘‘intellectual drama,” presented 
by preposterously bad actors, also advertised 
as intellectual. Above all is it important to 
our younger generation of playwrights and 
would-be playwrights, whose numbers it is 
impossible to estimate, for they are like the 
sands on the shore, the leaves in the forest, 
and the stars in the milky way. 

And if the season’s surprise does nothing 
more than dispel the ancient and cherished 
illusion regarding the “ring” and the impos 
sibility of getting even a reading for a new 
drama, no matter how good it may be, it will 
have accomplished a world of good; but so 
long as envious, lazy, or incompetent scribblers 
exist, so long will there be those who declare 
that managers will not even take the trouble 
to read new plays and that manuscripts sent 
with whole acts cunningly sewed together 
are returned with the threads uncut. Curious 
ly enough the plays thus sent are invariably 
of the highest order of merit and they are 
returned for no other reason save that the 
manager is hopelessly addicted to ‘‘commer- 
cialism.” 

Now a good play is worth to the manager 
who buys it all the way from perhaps $25,000 
to ten times that sum and there are some 
which have proved even more remunerative. 
Is it likely that anyone, no matter how com- 
mercially minded, will miss the chance of ob- 
taining one of these valuable properties simply 
because he is too indolent to read it? Of 
course a great many dramas which eventually 
prove successful are refused half a dozen 
times before finding a purchaser, but that is 
not because the manager is commercial; it is 


because he is either so ignorant or so worn 
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out by reading a succession of bad plays that 
he is unable to guess right. 

Very few indeed of those who pay for their 
theater tickets and have no knowledge of the 
stage save that which is gained through opera 
glasses across the footlights, have any con- 
ception of the enormous number of persons 
who are trying to write 
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secure a reading and, not infrequently, a 
production. This is proved by the number 
of worthless dramas on which managers are 
constantly risking their money because they 
cannot obtain anything better. Indeed, 
many actors and managers have taken to 
novel reading in the hope of finding some- 

thing worthy of dramatiza- 





plays, or of the keen’ envy 
with which the members of 
the so-called “ring” are 
regarded by the outsiders, 
and the tremendous pres- 
sure that is brought to bear 
through every influence and 
from every rank in society 
for admission to it. The 
members in good standing 
of this little guild may be 
numbered almost on the 
fingers of the two hands, 
but those who are filled 
with an honest and laud- 
able desire to belong to it 
form a noble army of mar- 
tvrs to the cause of dramat- 
ic art, Whose numbers run 
up into the millions—an 
innumerable company who 
have been trying since 
childhood to write plays, 
whose desks are filled with 
unacted manuscripts, and 
who are doomed in ninety 
nine thousand nine hun 
dred and ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred thousand 
to die without having had 
the first ambition of their 
lives gratified. To the 
hearts of this vast army of 








tion, while two or three 
have actually joined the 
Mercantile Library. 

I will venture to say that 
there is not a single star or 
manager of any importance 
in this country who is not 
in the market for a play and 
only too willing to read any 
that are offered. They are 
not, however, eager to waste 
their time with dialogues, 
especially those written in 
blank verse, nor with manu- 
scripts whose first pages 
bear the unmistakable im 
prints of incompetence, nor 
with windy discussions of 
abstract topics like moral 
ity. But a manuscript of 
action — the thing done 
rather than the thing said 
or thought one whose 
every word helps to tell the 
story, may be quite sure of 
careful consideration at the 
hands of any manager. 

Under such conditions, 
one naturally wonders why 
so many intelligent, well 
educated men and women 
have been wasting their 








toiling and ambitious ones 
tidings of the triple sur- 
prise should bring not 
envy but infinite hope and encouragement. 

The truth is that the present conditions 
of the theatrical business in this country are 
such that the playwright is in a better position 
to dictate terms than is any other craftsman 
in the world. The important managers have 
more theaters than they can keep open and 
more stars than they can fit with proper 
vehicles, and are consequently simply raven- 
ous for new plays. The moment a new 
dramatist shows his nose above the surface, 
he is literally swamped with orders, while 
everything that even looks like a play can 
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time for years with plays 
that no will act. It 
would seem that in the face 
of such an extraordinary 
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demand some actor or manager would buy 


them. The answer to this is that scarcely 
anyone outside of the dramatic profession, 
and not everyone in it, really knows what 
a play is, and the reason that they do not 
study the craft systematically, as they might 
study that of making shoes or curing the 
human body or conducting lawsuits, is that 
there is no institution in the land in which 
this most beautiful and subtle and least under- 
stood of arts is taught. I do not of course 
pretend to say that the complete art of play 
writing can be taught in a college, but there 
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is no reason why in- 
struction in its rudi- 
ments should not be 
given. Certainly it is 
a pitiful thing to see 
ambitious and capa- 
ble young men and 
women floundering 
hopelessly in the mire 
of ignorance simply 
because there is no 
one to lift them out 
on to dry land by tell- 
ing them whether the 
actors ought to know 
more of the secrets of 
the play than the au- 
dience, or the audi- 
ence more than the 
actors, how action dif- 
fers from movement, 
and why it is abso- 
lutely necessary to 








near everywhere. He 
sold one the other 
day to one of the 
best-known actresses 
in the country and 
she’s just crazy to do 
it this season. I saw 
the telegram myself. 
What did it say? 
Well, I didn’t read 
it, but I was with 
him when it came 
in and he told me 
about it and showed 
me the envelope. 
Then he’s done one 
for Maude Adams 
and he expects to 
have one ready for 
Mrs. Carter to read 
next month and he 
hasn’t time to do 
one for John Drew 








dramatize the audi- 
ence itself into every 
scene that is written. 

Which one of us is there who does not 
number among his friends a would-be play- 
wright? I declare that in all New York there 
is no busier man to be found than the would- 
be dramatist. Indeed, what with roaming 
Broadway, meeting this actor and dining with 
that, making appointments with managers, 
receiving letters and telegrams and imparting 
their contents, under the oath of secrecy, to 
every man, woman, and child of his acquaint- 
ance, it’s a wonder to me how he ever finds 
time to write the dozen or more plays that he 
carries with him whenever he steps outside 
of his house. For he would no more think 
of going out into the street without his plays 
than he would without his shoes. 

During the earlier stages of the complaint 
he has many friends and admirers who share 
his ambitions and enthusiasms. 

‘*Billy’s doing well,” they cry with a con- 
fident wag of the head; ‘“‘he’s left the bank 
and taken to writing plays. You know there’s 
more money in play writing than there is in 
banking. Just look at Clyde Fitch!” 

Whereupon everybody looks at Clyde 
Fitch and admires the intuition that led Billy 
to give up his salaried post as bank teller 
and follow in the footprints of the most pro- 
lific of modern dramatists. 

“Where are Billy’s pieces playing? 


WILLIAM 


Well, 


next season I guess they’ll be playing pretty 
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because he’s so busy 
on an order from Ed 
Rice. Oh, Billy’s all 
right; he’s going to beat ’em all yet. They 
say he’s the quickest worker in the business. 
He can write a play in just six weeks, and 
it takes Clyde Fitch three months. That 
means eight a year with four weeks’ vacation 
in the summer. He’ll be putting his money 
up in barrels pretty soon.” 

As time speeds on, the luster of hope fades 
from Billy’s eye and his footsteps lag as he 
paces Broadway. He can still write a play 
in six weeks, but he has not nearly as many 
appointments with players and managers as 
formerly. His six-week dramas have fallen 
down everywhere and he does not know what 
the matter is. His friends, who once ac- 
claimed him successful, have, for the mest 
part, dropped off, finding that he did not make 
any of the money which they were so inter- 
ested to hear about and on which, perhaps, 
some of the most fervid had pinned their 
hopes. A few devoted ones remain, but it 
would be far better for him if they were to 
drop off too, for they are filling his head with 
the idea that there is a conspiracy against him. 

I used to wonder at the extraordinary 
powers that enabled missionaries to induce 
savages to give up their own gods, which 
were prettily painted and could be cheaply 
replaced when broken, in favor of a deity 
whom they could not even see; but when I 
consider the number of writers who have 
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been led to pin their faith to the amazing 
fallacy that a giant conspiracy of either maga- 
zine editors or theatrical managers stands 
between them and success, I think the Jesuit 
Fathers must have had an easy job of it. 

The most remarkable thing about it all 
is that the would-be playwright whom I have 
tried to characterize under the generic name 
of “Billy” is, in nine Cases out of ten, a young 
man of education, ambition, and talent, who 
might easily win a success in almost any 
field of endeavor save the one that he has 
chosen. That is why I regard him as an 
object of compassion rather than of ridicule. 
And it is to him and to all his kmd that I 
commend a careful study of the three plays 
which within the first six weeks of the present 
season have brought three authors from 
obscurity into the great white light of the- 
atrical renown. 

And there is no one who can pursue this 


In this piece he showed us a clergyman 
unable to obtain a permanent call to a certain 
pulpit for lack of recommendation from his 
former parish. He confesses to the vestry- 
man, who is his friend and sponsor, that this 
is because the woman with whom he is living 
is not really his wife, and that having been 
an inmate of her home he fell in love with 
her and stole her away from her husband. 
It is quite evident that it will be impossible 
for him to obtain the call that he desires, 
and, learning this, his paramour goes into the 
next room and shoots herself. 

It seems incredible that a man who has to 
my certain knowledge been trying to write 
plays for years should offer such a preposter- 
ous piece of work as this toany manager. It 
is not a drama in one act, but the first act of 
a four-act drama—the mere presentation of 
a theme which, instead of being followed to its 
logical conclusion, is brought to a sudden 
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study with greater profit to himself than a 
certain acquaintance of-mine who writes suc- 
cessfully for the magazines and without any 
success at all for the stage. Since seeing a one- 
act piece of his presented by dramatic students 
I have ceased to wonder why managers will 
not produce his work. 


ANGLIN IN **THE GREAT DIVIDE” 


stop by a tragedy that leaves the problem as 
far away from solution as ever. It is the 
sort of thing that almost any trained writer 
can do, for after all it is an easy thing to write 
a first act, but one which no one with any real 
knowledge of the stage would do. It was 
well written, for its author is an experienced 
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literary man, and the problem that it pre- 
sented was an interesting one, but when it 
came to working out that problem and carry- 
ing along the interest through three more 
acts to an ending that would have satisfied 
the expectations raised at the beginning, 
nothing had been done. Every bit of the 
difficult work of play building had been 
shirked. As for dramatizing the audience 
and appealing successfully to its sympathies, 
I doubt if the author had ever even heard of 
such a thing. If he had, he would have 
seen the impossibility of making a hero out 
of a hypocrite who does not practice what he 
preaches and who, with the word of God 
on his lips, ruins the home into which he has 
been admitted as a favored and trusted friend. 
Nor does the author improve matters by 
his puerile attempts to palliate the offenses 
of the cleric by encouraging him to ‘“‘do 
good”’—off stage, of course—or by explaining 
that the lady’s husband was “‘a brute.”” That 
is a term that is applied to all deserted hus- 
bands. No wonder neither vestry nor con- 
gregation desires to put this wretched hypo- 
crite in the pulpit nor to have the woman 
preside at their ‘‘mothers’ meetings” and 
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teach their children the miserable sophistries 
with which it is sought to excuse her sin. 
And if the vestry and congregation do not 
want them we may be quite sure that no 
American audience will wish to see them 
impose themselves on a decent community. 

Not one of the three plays of which I am 
treating here ignores the sympathies of the 
American audience. Each one, moreover, 
owes its birth to the working out of an idea 
in the brain of its author and not to a mere 
stringing together of old characters and 
situations gathered from other plays. Another 
fact worthy of notice is that each one of the 
three was produced by a manager compara- 
tively new to the business. 

“The Great Divide” is given by Mr. Henry 
Miller, now in his second year of manage- 
ment, and is his first great success on entirely 
original lines. Mr. Walter N. Lawrence, 
who presents “‘The Three of Us,” leased the 
Madison Square Theater about two years 
ago, and has already given us such successes 
as ‘‘Mrs. Temple’s Telegram,” ‘‘ The Prince 
Chap,” and ‘*The Man on the Box.” ‘The 
Chorus Lady” was bought on its first reading 
by Mr. H. B. Harris, who is also the manager 
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of “The Lion and the Mouse” and “The 
Daughters of Men,” and was the first to 
present to the public the young playwright 
William De Mille and his play “‘ Strongheart.” 

I am not prepared to agree with that deep- 
ly rooted sophomoric 
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England conscience and brutal, undisciplined 
manhood. 

It was a theme so great that Mr. Moody, 
who had already won for himself an enviable 
place as a poet, knew that it deserved treat- 

ment in a more con- 





idea that tragedy is 
of greater impor- 
tance to the upbuild- 
ing of our national 
dramatic literature 
than comedy. In 
fact, I am of the 
opinion that at the 
present moment 
the nation stands in 
greater need of laugh- 
ter than of tears. But 
from the academic 
point of view, at 


least, ‘‘The Great 

Divide” ranks _ first 

of the three plays, 4 
and certainly its ye 
theme is of deeper aN 
and wider appeal Gos 


than either of the 
others. It is par- 








vincing medium 
than that of verse, 
and it was with this 
idea throbbing in 
heart and brain that 
he turned aside from 
rhyme and meter 
and took up the un- 
familiar tools of the 
playwright. That he 
has not yet learned 
to handle these tools 
with the skill of a 
master workman is 
shown in the fact 
that his first act, like 
that of all other the- 


AAs atrical tyros, is in- 
aA 5o finitely stronger than 
‘ his others. In this 

Bs case, however, his 


first act arouses an 








ticularly interesting 
to note, moreover, 
that this play is not 
only absolutely native to our soil—not an 
essentially European plot, sprinkled with a 
little Arizona dust and played in front of a 
back drop with a mountain range painted on 
it—but also of legitimate birth, springing 
directly from the author’s experiences and 
the influences to which he has been sub- 
jected on both sides of that great divide 
which separates the young and vigorous West 
from the more sophisticated and cultured 
East. 

Mr. William Vaughn Moody, a nephew 
of the famous evangelist and fellow-townsman 
in Indiana of George Ade and the gifted 
McCutcheons, was reared in intellectual New 
England and for many years breathed the 
rarefied air of Cambridge, Mass. Leaving 
this scholastic. environment for the West, 
he became deeply impressed with the vast- 
ness, the youth, and the rude vigor of the 
newer world; and the seeds of thoughts en- 
gendered by his comparisons of the two ex- 
tremes of American life took root in his cul- 
tivated mind and bore one of the strongest 
dramatic themes that our stage has known in 
many a year—the contrast between the New 
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interest that is so 
deep and tense that 
by sheer force of its 
own Momentum it carries its audience along 
with it to the very end, although the play, 
like Ibsen’s ‘ Doll’s House,” finishes in the 
smoke of verbal discussion—which is no 
more drama than is the panorama of the Holy 
Land. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a prob- 
lem more vital or one that carries with it a 
stronger appeal to womanhood than that 
presented in this first act. A young girl, left 
alone in an isolated ranch farmhouse, is con- 
fronted by three men, and, to escape what 
she regards as an infinitely worse fate, con- 
sents to marry the least repulsive of the trio. 
And this problem holds the attention of the 
audience to such a degree and arouses such 
universal curiosity that it must remain and 
see for itself the outcome of such an un- 
natural union. And when the play is done 
and the spectators are wending their way 
homeward every tongue is busy with the dis- 
cussion as to whether or no that lone woman 
acted for the best. It will be days before 


they cease to think of the pitiful plight of the 
weak, unprotected woman confronted by 
drunken, brutal intruders and to wonder 
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whether it would not have been better if she 
had killed herself rather than bind herself 
by such an awful covenant. In short, ‘‘The 
Great Divide” is a play after the European 
playgoer’s heart, as it furnishes him not only 
with entertainment while in the theater, but 
also with something to be taken home and 
thought over and discussed. 

Miss Rachel Crothers, the author of ‘The 
Three of Us,” came from the mid West and 
began her career by playing in amateur 
theatricals. Then she acted in real earnest 
for three years, playing with Rhea and Felix 
Morris and in “‘The Christian” company. 
She left the stage to take up teaching in a 
dramatic school, and while doing this wrote 
two or three one-act plays, whose success, as 
interpreted by her pupils, encouraged her to 
take up play writing in earnest. 

Miss Crothers’s working days have been 
passed entirely in the artificial atmosphere of 
the playhouse, yet no successful drama of 
recent years is as free from theatrical fustian 
and claptrap as hers. As in the case of the 
other dramas treated here, her first act is her 
best, not only from a dramatic point of view, 
but also as a fine piece of realism, showing 
the average intimate home life of the average 
family. The scene of this act is of the very 
simplest—the living room of an ordinary 
house in an ordinary Western mining town. 
The room is shabby and commonplace, yet 
full of interest. Two boys are eating their 
breakfast, and the ‘“‘hired girl’”—admirably 
played by Miss Eva Vincent—moves to and 
fro in homely ministration to their wants, for 
it is nearly nine o’clock and the younger of 
the two lads must be off to school. Into this 
room comes Miss Carlotta Nillson as the 
elder sister, and the meaning of the title is 
understood at once. They are three orphans, 
and she, filling the place of mother as well as 
sister, is the guiding star of the family, and 
the very heart and soul of Miss Crothers’s 
play. For the theme of her drama is that a 
woman who knows that she is right has no 
need to fear lest a false construction should 
be put upon her actions. And as the play 
moves on, we see three men, each at an 
important moment in his life, completely 
changed through the quiet influence of this 
woman who turns neither to the right nor to 
the left in following out her purpose. 

“The Chorus Lady” was, so to speak, 
born in the stage purple, its author, Mr. 
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James Forbes, having had a long and illu- 
minating apprenticeship in theatricals as 
dramatic critic and press agent. Originally a 
one-act sketch, taken from a magazine story 
which was suggested to Mr. Forbes by an 
episode in real life, “The Chorus Lady” in 
its present complete form has already won for 
itself a remarkable and steadily increasing 
vogue—a vogue which is due in about equal 
parts to the freshness and truth of its main 
character and to the admirable manner in 
which it is portrayed by Miss Rose Stahl. 
Mr. Forbes’s first act is also his best, though 
the scene in the dressing room which follows 
it is more novel and striking. 

In the first act we have a lifelike picture 
of the kitchen of the trainer’s home with two 
of the stable lads at breakfast and the mother 
and sister of the chorus lady busy with their 
household tasks. A telegram comes an- 
nouncing that the company with which the 
absent daughter found employment has dis 
banded and that she herself is on her way 
home; and a few moments later her cheering, 
wholesome, slangy presence fills the entire 
stage with sunshine. In less than a minute 
she has taken a firm hold upon her audience, 
and I will venture to say that not even the 
most prejudiced and suspicious woman that 
ever regarded the stage and its people as de 
void of all righteousness fails to realize that 
this chorus girl at least is an honest, sincere, 
warm-hearted woman who cannot fail to 
make the young horse owner, to whom she is 
affianced, an excellent wife. Her sense of 
humor is delightful and her vocabulary more 
picturesque and expressive than that of 
George Ade, and she is true to real life in 
everything that she says and does: in her 
enjoyment of her work, in her anxiety to get 
back to New York, as well as in her wish to 
keep her little sister from entering a profes 
sion whose temptations, she fears, she may 
not prove strong enough to cope with. 

Mr. Forbes’s idea has been not to exploit 
a star, but to present a faithful and amusing 
picture of a phase of life which he knows 
thoroughly, and his star—to her credit be it 





said—enters heartily into his scheme for en- 
tertaining the public. 

I hope that for their own sake all would-be 
playwrights will see each and every one of 
these three dramas and take heart from their 
If they do, they will provide three 
theaters with audiences for many months. 


success. 
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By WOLCOTT LECLEAR BEARD 


ILLUSTRATED BY GUSTAVUS C. WIDNEY 


HEN Cary, the Provincial 
Supervisor, dismounted at 
the door of his house, a 
bank of heavy clouds on 
the horizon held out hopes 
of a change in the weather. 
But as yet the blazing sun 

of the Philippines was beating with pitiless 

force upon a baking earth. No breath of air 
stirred the palms of the compound nor frosted 
the placid surface of the river at its back. 

Still, in the big sala there was a cool twi- 
light made by drawn shutters. In the sala, 
too, was Cary’s friend, the Provincial Phy- 
sician. The doctor, dressed in spotless white, 
contrasting strongly with the travel-stained 
khaki which Cary wore, stood by a little table. 
He had just finished mixing a fizzy drink 
which he held out to his friend. 

“To be taken immediately, and subse- 
quently as often as the symptoms recur,” 
said he. ‘“‘It’s my favorite prescription.” 

Cary made no direct reply. 

‘‘Did you ever see anything so beastly 
hot?” he asked, throwing his hat and crop 
on the table and himself into a long chair. 
‘Where did you come from?” 

“Down Mandoag way. I met a friend of 
yours there, who said she was coming to see 
you. It was old Concha.” 

“That so?” said the Supervisor, smiling 
as he applied himself to the glass in his hand. 
“How was she?” 

“Cocky as ever,” replied the doctor. ‘She 
ought to be here by this time. But I think 
that’s her outfit now—the one that’s discours- 
ing the sweet music—hear it?” 

Cary heard it. It still was distant, though 
slowly drawing nearer; a noise between a 
shriek and a groan, such as a thousand rusty 
gate hinges might have made. 





“What on earth is it?” asked Cary. 

“Concha,” replied the doctor, chuckling. 
“Concha’s cart, that is to say. Her lard pot 
gave out, so she couldn’t grease the wheels 
of progress, so to speak; hence the melody. 
She’s driving Tedfilo, that white carabdo of 
hers. He’s one of the family.” 

Cary nodded. 

“That carabdo is about all the family she’s 
got now except Lotario, that idiot grandson 
of hers, poor old thing,’’ he remarked. 

“She had a family. It vanished. And 
people tell queer stories about it,” answered 
the doctor gravely. 

“Queer stories? Of course. 
bors would see to that,” rejoined Cary, with 
some heat. ‘‘There’s hardly a person near 
where she lives who isn’t mixed up with that 
murderous secret society—how d’ye call it?” 

“‘Katipundn?” suggested the doctor. 

“Yes. Katipunin. It’s the Katipunan 
that has robbed her of practically everything 
she owns—and she was rich. It’s the Kati 
punan that made the men of her family—yes, 
and the women, too—disappear for good 
and all, one after the other, except that idiot 
grandson, Lotario. As a matter of fact, 
Concha’s an awfully good old sort for a Filo- 
pina. I did her a little favor once. It was 
a piffling little affair—didn’t amount to any 
thing—but her gratitude has fairly made me 
ashamed. She’s been trying to get even ever 
since. Last time she came she brought me 
a coop of chickens, and chickens aren’t too 
plentiful with her any more, let me tell you.” 

The doctor laughed. 

“Were they good ones?” he asked. 

“Really, I don’t know. You see they 
were all cocks, and of course all game cocks, 
for they haven’t any other kind here. I 
didn’t think, and turned them all into the 


Her neigh 





“Instantly Tedfilo charged.” 


hen pen. They must have fought all night. 
Anyhow, in the morning they all were dead 
but one, and he was standing on the body of 
another and trying to crow. I kept him alive, 
and the others were too battered to eat. _Heay- 
ens! what a noise that bull cart does make.” 
Followed by his friend, Cary went to one 
of the windows and, sliding back the shutter, 
looked out. ‘The noise was much closer now, 
and presently there appeared a carabdéo yoked 
to one of the flat-bodied carts of the country. 
The animal was not slate-colored, like most 
water buffalo, but of a pinkish hue, caused 
by his skin showing through a thin coat of 
white bristles. He was tired and panting, 
and looked longingly at the river. Astride 
of his back was a shambling young man with 
the face of a child and a grin of amiable im- 
becility. The wheels of the cart, each made 
of a section sawed from a log, were fixed to 
the axle, which revolved with them. It was 
this axle which caused the noise, for the lard 
pot, from which they usually greased it to 
silence, was empty, as the doctor had said. 


Seated in the cart, on a bamboo coop 
crammed with chickens, was an old woman. 
The skin of her face was brown and wrinkled, 
like that of a baked apple; but it was a shrewd 
face and a kindly one. She flapped her hand 
jauntily as she saw the two men, and smiled, 
disclosing teeth that still were strong and 
intact but stained brown by the juice of the 
betel nut. 

A native, whom Cary never had seen be- 
fore, who was walking by, saw the cart and 
waited for it to stop. Concha was gathering 
her beaver-tailed skirt about her preparatory 
to descending, and did not notice him, but 
Tedfilo did. He looked hard at the man, 
throwing forward his ears to assist his eye- 
sight. He sniffed once or twice. Then, with 
a clumsy agility truly wonderful in an animal 
of his kind, he reared and plunged. The 
light cord holding the yoke in place snapped 
like a thread. Instantly Tedfilo raised his 
tail and, lowering his head, charged. 

The cart tipped backward. From a sit- 
ting position old Concha turned a back som- 
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ersault, and her chinelas of green velvet flew 
from her feet as drops of water fly from a 
whirling grindstone. In the fraction of a 
second she was seated again, but violently 
and in the road. Thus seated and trying 
mechanically to restrain the chickens which 
were trying to escape from the strained coop, 
Concha railed against the man, against Te- 
6filo, and Lotario, her grandson. But Lotario 
was not troubled just then by words. His 
legs clasped his mount from thigh to ankle; 
his long arms flapped as though all joints, 
and he yelled, but not in fear. Joy was 
what he tried to express—joy and encour- 
agement to Tedfilo, who was going at a 
lumbering gallop much faster than it seemed. 

The victim dodged and doubled. It was 
his only chance; in a straightway run he 
would have had none whatever. Even as it 
was Tedfilo was hard on his heels and gain- 
ing. He made one last agonized double, his 
foot slipped on a patch of greasy mud, and 
he fell headlong, rolling over and over. 
That slip probably saved him. The 
little brown policeman who stood as a 
sentinel by the ten-foot compound wall, 
and who had prudently retired to the 
safe side of it, held the gate open. The 
man kept on rolling until he reached 
this gate and then rolled through it, 
when the little policeman slammed it to. 

Cary and the doctor ran down. The 
man had picked himself up when they 
arrived, and stood ruefully inspecting 
his raiment. His white clothes were 
torn and plastered from head to foot 
with the mud through which he had 
rolled. One natty patent-leather boot 
was split, and the sole flopped dismally. 
His hat was gone. To complete it all, 
Tedfilo came up to the gate and peered, 
snorting, through the bars. Upon a 
horn appeared the missing hat, its 
gaudy ribbon fluttering. Above the 
head of the carabéo grinned the loose- 
lipped face of Lotario. 

The stranger saw them. His face 
turned as pale as the mud upon it and 
its natural complexion would allow; his 
hands clinched, and his chin trembled 
with rage. Nor was his rage appeased 
when the doctor, who had fled, choking 
with laughter, into the house, reap- 
peared with Cary’s camera, which he 
pointed and snapped. 

“The gentleman seems annoyed,” 
observed Cary. 


The camera snapped again. 

“Got him!” cried the doctor gleefully. 
“Two of ’em. Going to call ’em ‘Election 
Day’ or ‘After the Ball’ or something like 
that. What d’ye think of it? Eh? What?” 

The Supervisor had no time to answer, for 
at that moment the gate opened and Concha 
sailed gayly in. In her hand she carried the 
hat, which she had removed from Teéfilo’s 
horn and straightened out as well as she 
could. She smiled genially and offered it to 
its owner. The man snarled and then struck 
her, so that she reeled up against the com- 
pound wall. Cary sprang forward, and 
with his riding crop cut the owner of the hat 
across the face, raising a livid weal there. 
The recipient did not even wince, but turned 
toward the old woman. 

Concha started, and her face changed from 
mirth to surprise; from surprise to abject 
fear. She wilted, rather than fell, at his 
feet, and commenced babbling what evidently 
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“Old Concha appeared in the doorway.” 


was an incoherent plea, but he silenced her, 
and himself began to speak rapidly and with 
earnestness in the vernacular. The old wom- 
an, crouching on the ground, from time to 
time would interrupt the speaker with pit- 
eous appeals which were pitilessly rejected. 
The faces of the idiot and the carabéo, one 
above the other, still peered through the bars 
of the gate. Cary stood near by, pulling his 
mustache and grimly smiling, but the doctor’s 
smile long had deserted him. To him it 
seemed as though the situation had lost its 
humor somehow. 

“What is it the beggar’s talking about?” 
he asked, after a little. Cary motioned with 
his head for silence, and turning spoke a 
word into the ear of the impassive little po- 
liceman, who saluted and left at a trot. But 
the monologue continued until at last Cary 
laughed and struck his riding boot a resound- 
ing slap with his crop. 


“What’s it all about?” asked the doctor 
again. ‘‘What’s he saying?” 

“Saying?” replied the Supervisor, “he’s 
saying that he’s the local chief of the Katipu- 
nin. He’s saying that it’s all Concha’s fault 
that he was chased by that carabéo. She 
pointed out to him the fact that the scar 
made by his bolo is still visible on Teéfilo’s 
neck, and that Tedfilo hasn’t forgotten the 
occasion when the wound was given. But 
our friend replies that if she had given up the 
carabio when the worthy Katipunan de- 
manded it, this chasing episode obviously 
couldn’t have occurred. So the fault is hers. 
He says that the Katipunin has thus far 
shown her too much mercy, but that it won’t 
show any more. He mentions that he in 
tends to strike first through the unfortunate 
creature on the carabdo, grinning through 
the bars there, because he knows she loves 
that poor idiot, as women do love helpless 
things that are dependent on them. Evi- 
dently he doesn’t know I understand Pan- 
gasindn, for he’s telling with much detail 
what became of her husbands and sons and 
the rest. It isn’t a pretty tale; but he says 
that the worst is reserved for Lotario. In 
fact, he’s saying a great many things that he’ll 
be sorry for directly. And here comes the 
guard I sent for.” 

Tedfilo reluctantly lumbered to one side, 
giving room to a squad of little policemen 
who, with the warden of the provincial prison 
at their head, came up at double time. 

“‘Sefior?” asked the warden expectantly. 

“That man. Take him and hold him,” 
replied Cary in Spanish, “TI will get the war- 
rant afterwards.” 

The warden, a Spanish mestizo, gave one 
look; then his handsome face beamed with 
delight. 

“Ah, Juan Abalos, I am truly glad to see 
you,” said he to the prisoner, with a kind 
of venomous politeness. ‘‘The last time we 
met I was your prisoner. You had me 
beaten, and treated to the knotted cord. 
You may remember, Juan, that I then said 
we would meet again. You see I was right. 
Pray be good enough now to accompany these 
gentlemen.” With a wave of his hand he 
indicated the guard. It was hardly credible 
that a smile could express such vindictive 
hatred as did the one that accompanied that 
wave of the warden’s hand. 

“The warrant is quite unnecessary, sefior,” 
he went on, addressing Cary. ‘Already 
there are many warrants out for this indi- 
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vidual, but of late he has been hard to find. 
Is there anything else in which I can have 
the pleasure of serving you? No? Then 
shall we start?” 

Cary would have replied but for old Con- 
cha. She had been listening intently, and 


is still the world into which you may wake 
when morning comes.” 

“Let me go, Concha; there is no danger. 
The prison will hold him and his friends as 
well, when we get them,” said Cary reassur- 
ingly, and stooping he tried gently to unclasp 





“Concha pointed out the way with her bolo.” 


as the last words were spoken threw herself 
forward, and, grasping his knees, poured 
forth a flood of entreaties. 

“Senor, liberate that man!’’ she cried. 
“For your own sake I beseech you! No 
prison will hold him. And if it would, there 
are still many who will carry on the feud. 
Consider, sefor. Consider, while still there 
is time; that you may walk by day in security, 
and sleep by night with the assurance that this 


her hands. But the grasp of the old woman 
was one of desperation and it held. ‘Why 
Concha—are you crazy?” he went on, with 
a touch of impatience. ‘I couldn’t release 
him if I wanted to. It is the law which holds 
him, not I. I am powerless.” 

With a suddenness that surprised them all, 
Concha loosed him, sprang to her feet, and 
ran out of the gate. She dragged the grin- 
ning Lotario from his perch, and still holding 
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his hand ran down the road, turned into a 
side street, and disappeared, leaving Teédfilo 
to his own devices. He stood for a moment 
looking after the pair, for conduct such as 
this was new to him; then he followed at a 
heavy trot. Shaking his head, Cary turned 
back into the compound. 

“Tt is just as well that she is gone, if the 


“One by one the bamboo 


senor will allow me to say so,” remarked the 
warden. ‘Undoubtedly she knows many 
places where she can hide and none can find 
her. It need not be long, for this gentleman, 
T am sure, will tell us where his friends are to 
be found.” And smiling, he bowed to the 
sullen Abalos. The act meant more than a 
threat could have done. 

“But I say, you know—no torture, Al- 
caide,” warned Cary. 

“J, senor! Do I not always treat my 
prisoners as though they were my friends?” 
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The warden’s face was a picture of inno- 
cence accused. ‘‘But have I the sefior’s 
permission to leave? I do not like that sky. 
There will be a storm which might discom- 
mode our guest.” 

Cary nodded. The guard surrounded the 
prisoner and marched quickly away. 

“T don’t envy Mr. Abalos his position,” 


houses broke into a blaze.” 


observed the doctor, as he and Cary went 
into the house. ‘‘What d’you s’pose the 
Alcaide will do to him?” 

“Torture, of course,” answered Cary, with 
weary bitterness. ‘The Alcaide’ll find out 
what he wants to know, and nobody’ll hear 
anything of it. Well, it’s out of our hands. 
They haven’t pleasant ways, according to our 
notions, these precious new citizens of ours. 
But what the warden said about that sky is 
true—look at it. What d’you suppose it 
means?” 
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“Typhoon,” answered the doctor com- 


sedly. 

“Rot!” said his friend, but looked anxious 
none the less, and when they had entered 
the house he closed the door and secured it 
carefully. 

Indeed the sky was alarming. From the 
bank on the horizon- great masses of black 
or yellow clouds tinged with green drove rap- 
idly upward, obliterating the blue as they 
went. The leaves on the trees were motion- 
less; and when the doctor, seated on a win- 
dow sill, lighted a cigarette, the flame of the 
match streamed unwaveringly upward. There 
was a low moan in the air, that came from 
no particular direction, but seemed to fill all 
space. Soon a sickly dusk, quite different 
from the normal dusk of evening, settled over 
the land. The moan became a roar. The 
distant landscape was hidden by a whirling, 
moving cloud that rushed toward them. 
Cary and the doctor ran from room to room, 
closing the many windows. The cloud had 
drawn frightfully close when they came to 
the last of them. They saw some cocoanut 
palms wrenched from the ground and whisked 
away like straws. A bamboo dwelling col- 
lapsed like a house of cards. Cary closed 
the last window just before the cloud struck 
it and pandemonium broke loose. Heavy 
though they were, yet for many long hours 
the timbers of the house groaned like those 
of a laboring ship at sea, but they held 
bravely. 

Finally the wind stopped suddenly. A 
short, fierce shower drowned its departing 
sigh and itself stopped as though a valve had 
been turned, leaving behind it silence, and 
the stars shining with an extra brightness 
from a new-washed sky. When the windows 
once more could be opened the two men 
threw themselves down and slept. 

They woke at dawn, and bathed and 
dressed, and took their coffee. They were 
rather silent, these two, for they knew that 
the storm would mean much to them both, 
each in his different work. They had nearly 
finished when a footfall, uncertain and weak, 
sounded on the: outer steps, and a hand 
fumbled at the latch. The doctor set down 
his cup and stared; Cary sprang to his feet 
as old Concha, her head bound with a bloody 
strip torn from her gown, appeared in the 
doorway. She swayed as she stood, and be- 
fore anyone could catch her fell prone upon 
the floor. In a second the doctor was bend- 
ing over her. 
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“Brandy,” he said, after a brief examina- 
tion. 

Cary handed the decanter. 

“What’s wrong with her?” asked he. 

“Exhaustion,” answered the doctor short- 
ly. “Nothing else. Lift her.” 

Cary obeyed, and little by little the brandy 
was poured down her throat. She made a 
convulsive attempt to swallow; then opened 
her eyes and sat up unaided. 

“Abalos!” she gasped. Her voice choked, 
and hiding her face in her hands she rocked 
to and fro. ‘‘Lotario—my poor Lotario,” 
she managed to say. “Lotario! They took 
him from me. They took him away. I fol- 
lowed, but they.drove me back with blows. 
He would have come to me, crying loudly, 
but they beat him with sticks. And now 
they will—” By a supreme effort she stifled 
her sobs and spoke more collectedly. “They 
are in the mipales,” she said. “They think 
the place is known only to them. But that 
is not true—I also know it. Let us go to 
him—it was for that I came. Now! Now 
or it will be too late.” 

She would have risen, but the doctor gently 
restrained her. 

“We'll go presently,” said he. “We have 
to get some men first. Do you think you can 
get constabulary in time?” he asked Cary in 
English. 

“No. 
visor, 
we can do that. Here comes Clancy now 
if I’m not mistaken.” 

He was not mistaken. A pair of heavy 
boots clumped hastily up the steps and into 
the room, and the boots were worn by the 
person named, a burly foreman of provincial 
work. Clancy wasted no time in greetings, 
but went directly to his chief. 

“T have thim, sorr,” said he. 

“‘Have them! Have what?” asked Cary 
impatiently. It was an exasperating trait of 
Clancy’s that he never seemed to understand 
why one could not follow his mental processes 
without the slightest clew. 

“T have the men, sorr, twinty av thim. 
An’ I have the canoes what will carry thim. 
There wasn’t no paddles, so I told the boys 
to tek scoop shovels instead. They’ll do the 
worrk fine, them scoop shovels will, sorr. 
Ye see, sorr,” he went on, seeing at last the 
puzzled look on Cary’s face, “ye see, sorr, 
that I seen th’ ould wumman there, a-paddlin’ 
up the river in a little banca, an’ I seen the 
rag round her head, and I asks her what’s 


Not for hours,” replied the Super- 
“Tt’s a case of gathering a posse, but 
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wrong with her, an’ she tells me; me walkin’ 
up the bank. I knowed you’d be afther go- 
in’ to bring that boy back. I knowed you’d 
need men to do it wit’. So I got the men, 
an’ here they are. All Amurrikins, like me- 
self, ivery wan. Will I issue the rifles, sorr? 
We’ve all got six-shooters.” 

There were rifles and belts kept in the 
house just for some emergency such as this, 
and at Cary’s nod the foreman began to dis- 
tribute them to his men, all the time giving 
the details, as he knew them, of what had 
happened. 

The storm, it seemed, had broken before 
the prisoner and his guard had reached the 
prison, and in the confusion Abalos had es- 
caped. As soon as he could, he had gath- 
ered some of his omnipresent friends and had 
followed Concha and her party; and as a 
white carabéo is a difficult thing to hide 
readily, he had overtaken them. Lotario he 
had made a prisoner and Teéfilo as well. 
There was no difficulty about taking Teédfilo. 
Some of the party were strangers, against 
whom that redoubtable animal had no 
grudge; so he went readily enough. They 
had towed him behind a canoe into their 
swampy fastness. It was but a few miles 
of alternate swimming and wading—nothing 
of a feat for a water buffalo. 

“But we don’t know the way, an’ do ye 
think the ould wumman’Il be able to get up 
an’ show it us, sorr?” asked Clancy. 

Cary repeated the question to the doctor, 
and Concha, looking in his face, understood 
as well as though she spoke the language in 
which it was put. By way of answer she 
scrambled to her feet, and snatching a bolo 
from the wall upon which it hung she 
marched firmly down the steps and went to 
the canoes that waited at the end of the com- 
pound. With instinctive delicacy the men 
refrained from looking at her as she came. 
Concha was old and ugly, it is true, and a 
Filopina at that, but still she was a woman 
and in trouble. 

The men embarked. Driven by twenty 
scoop shovels, the spoonlike bows covered 
themselves with white foam as the canoes 
made their way up the river, guided by Con- 
cha, who, from her seat in the foremost, 
pointed out the way with her bolo. Soon 
they turned out of the river into one of the 
myriad channels which divide these swamps 
into innumerable little islands, all of them 
overgrown with the nipa palm. It is yield- 
ing, this fernlike palm. Therefore the storm 


had damaged it but little, and it formed tun- 
nels of living green through which the canoes 
turned and twisted as they passed from one 
narrow, tortuous channel to another. They 
would have been hopelessly lost at once had 
it not been for that bolo that pointed out the 
way, but the bolo never was at fault. On 
and on they went, and, except for the rush 
of the water past the sides, they went in 
silence. At last Clancy, who was steering 
the foremost canoe, leaned forward and spoke 
in a hoarse whisper. 

‘““We’re gettin’ close to thim Kattypunan- 
nies, sorr, I’m thinkin’,” said he. ‘‘ Look at 
the wumman—see? It’s Satan’s own sis- 
ther’s daughter she is; an’ she risimbles the 
family.” 

Cary glanced at her. Clutching her weap- 
on, Concha sat glaring straight ahead, with 
an expression on her lean old face that jus- 
tified Clancy’s remark if anything could. 
Certainly Concha was not good to look at 
then. Raising her eyes, she caught Cary’s. 

“‘That is the island,” she said, with a soft 
intensity that somehow went with the ex- 
pression. ‘That channel to the left leads 
to the other side. By sending men that way, 
you can attack from both sides at once.” 

The Supervisor signaled the two rearmost 
canoes to take the channel indicated. The 
rest waited for a moment to give them a start, 
then went ahead. They darted around a 
bend, and the hiding place of the outlaws 
burst on their view. 

In appearance the place differed little from 
any other outlying village. As usual, palm- 
thatched houses, raised on stilts, stood ranged 
about a little plaza. To a leg of one of these 
houses Teédfilo was tied, and a woman, young 
and rather pretty, sat near the shore, bend- 
ing over a crowing baby she held in her 
arms. All the other visible inhabitants of 
the place were gathered in a close-standing 
bunch near the middle of the plaza, evidently 
brought together by something that was so 
interesting that none had eyes or ears for 
anything else. It was an amusing some- 
thing, too, for the people were screaming 
with shrill laughter. 

The bancas grounded noiselessly on the 
muddy shore. With a yell, the men snatched 
up their rifles and sprang forward, but Con- 
cha was before them all; her long black hair, 
escaped from the cloth that bound it, streamed 
behind her as she ran, waving her bolo and 
screaming defiance, straight at the group on 
the plaza. There could be no doubt as to 
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her intentions. One man turned from the 
group and raised a rifle. A ball from the 
doctor’s pistol dropped him where he stood, 
and the rest broke and fled directly into the 
arms of those who were sent to intercept 
them. It was a pleasing little victory and, 
save for the one man, bloodless. 

Busied in gathering his prisoners and post- 
ing their guard, some time elapsed before 
Cary thought again of old Concha, and it was 
with a distinct pang of self-reproach that he 
noticed her crouching on the spot where the 
crowd had been. Her back was toward him. 
He ran to her and laid a hand on her shoul- 
der. 

“Are you hurt?” he asked. 

She had removed the handkerchief from 
her neck, and was holding it spread before 
her. By way of answer she lifted it. Cary 
started back with a horrified oath, for there 
on the ground before him was the battered, 
grinning head of Lotario, apparently severed 
from the body. But while he looked at the 
head, its eyes opened; it laughed and cried 
and slavered horribly, and then Cary under- 
stood. He remembered that it was a com- 
mon thing for these people, when they wished 
entertainment, to bury a prisoner alive; all 
but the head. If not seeking entertainment, 
they would simply include the head in the 
burial. This group had been amusing itself. 

Jumping at Cary’s quick command, sev- 
eral men fetched the scoops that had served 
as paddles and commenced to remove the 
earth which imprisoned Lotario, who laughed 
or bawled with weeping by turns, while Con- 
cha stood by, anxiously watching. Clancy 
came up, glanced at Lotario’s head, and 
gravely wagged his own. He was an old 
soldier; it was not the first time he had seen 
that sort of thing. 

“Aisy wid them shovels, men—don’t hit 
him,” said he; then, to Cary: “Will I elim- 
inate the houses now, sorr?” 

“Yes!” said Cary, and Clancy strolled 
away. 

Lotario soon was free and little the worse 
for his late experience. His mind, what there 
was of it, utterly refused to retain memories 
of pain or fright. Attended by his anxious 
grandmother, he walked to the shade of a 
palm, and squatted there, laughing gleefully 
at the smoke which now began to rise from 
the fired village. One by one the bamboo 
houses broke into a blaze. Tedfilo snorted 
and bellowed in fright, tugging frantically at 


his tether, until one of the men mercifully 
cut it. Then he trotted into the middle of 
the plaza, snorting still from the fumes in his 
nostrils, and gazing about him stupidly. 

A man, driven from a burning house where 
he had been hiding, bolted for the open. It 
was Abalos. Tedfilo’s war note sounded in- 
stantly, and for the second time he lowered 
his clumsy head and rushed for his enemy. 
Abalos, half blinded with the smoke, started 
to run, but too late. In a second he was 
down, and Teéfilo’s reddened horns were 
ripping him as a knife might rip a glove. 

Concha craned forward to get a better 
view. ‘Ai! Ai!” she screamed. By one of 
her race, that syllable can be made to 
mean anything; now it meant applause. She 
clapped her hands as though she were at a 
play, and an appreciative grin drew her thin 
lips wide, showing her strong, brown teeth. 

All was over in a moment. Men shouted 
and ran, but Tedfilo already had stopped and, 
breathing hard, was viewing his finished 
work. Some one caught the dangling end of 
the severed line and led him quietly away. 

With a sigh of satisfaction Concha picked 


-up the bolo she had dropped, and sauntered 


toward the canoes, to one of which Lotario 
already had gone. On her way she passed 
close to the woman who was seated by the 
shore. This woman had not stirred from her 
place; to all appearance she was wholly un- 
interested in the proceedings, and now she 
sat watching her baby, which gurgled and 
stretched out its tiny arms toward the flames. 
Concha stopped to see, and her face softened. 
She chuckled with pleasure, as the fat little 
hands clutched her outstretched finger, and 
the mother smiled. 

“Ai!” said Concha. “Ai!” 

Just then Cary called impatiently. The 
prisoners were herded; there was nothing to 
wait for, and there was no telling when some 
of the outlaws who might have escaped would 
be back with reénforcements. He wanted to 
be gone. 

So the canoes pushed off. Lotario laughed 
aloud, and Concha, leaning comfortably back 
against his knees, smiled in sympathy. All 
trouble was behind them; and therefore, ac- 
cording to the philosophy of their kind, was 
as though it had never been. Lotario began 
to sing, and Concha crooned an accom- 
paniment to the fisherman’s “Song of the 
Paddles” as the scoop shovels rose and fell, 
driving the bancas homeward. 
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SA IRAM BASCOM had lived 

A 43 on borrowed time for 
| aiyj, several years; therefore, 
S /4, fy his death in the lonely 
va Ghaae, Otisville farmhouse  sur- 
Qe sy] prised no one across the 

Sas line in District No. 6. 
Nor did the fact that he had executed a will in 
favor of his sister, Mrs. Melly Peevy, cause 
any radical comment, as she was his only 
next of kin. But each nimble tongue was set 
awagging when it was known he had desig- 
nated the old squire as executor. For the 
older generation could easily remember how 
Hiram and the squire came to the parting of 
political ways at the threshold of manhood 
and how they had passed and repassed each 
other almost daily for many years with no 
show of recognition. And even the younger 
folks could appreciate that, while the squire’s 
genial nature had expanded and ripened 
under the sun of success, his defeated rival 
had become gloomy of temperament and 
finally went in for the life of a recluse in the 
neighboring town. 

Now he was dead, and Mrs. Peevy was an 
heir, and the old squire had dual cause for 
wonderment. First, he was amazed at being 
named executor; secondly, he was deeply sur- 
prised to learn Hiram Bascom had accumu- 
lated any property to bequeath. He had 
always believed the small farm was mort- 
gaged to the maximum, and his usually 
shrewd mind failed to figure out the source of 
any assets whatever. 

No such pessimistic speculations disturbed 
his neighbors, however. By some subtle 
process of reasoning they quickly decided 
hermits and misers to be synonymic, in that 
both possessed nothing but secret hoards of 
gold. Else why be a hermit? Thus to the 








neighborhood at large it was sufficient to 
know Hiram had led a life of seclusion and 
had executed a will, and Mrs. Peevy was an 
heir and a person of importance in the district. 
So through all the web and woof of accredited 
rumor ran only one unusual thread: the 
designation of the executor, with some doubt 
expressed as to the possibility of the squire’s 
serving. 

“They was enemies for a lifetime,” sighed 
Aaron Jessup, the general storekeeper, as the 
circle about the stove paused for a second. 
“If the squire don’t want to act, it would do 
him credit to say so. Probably some dis- 
interested person could be found.” 

““Mebbe he don’t care to give up th’ fees 
he'll git for settlin’ th’ estate,” suggested 
Highway Commissioner Phillpot, who had 
come an hour before in great haste for a 
pound of nails. 

Head Selectman Currier distorted his hard 
face in a dry smile as he leaned over the 
counter and followed the storekeeper’s tally 
of a basket of eggs. He now observed, “I 
don’t believe he’ll be hard on her.” 

“‘Kindly remember he wa’n’t no friend of 
Hiram’s,” reminded Mr. Phillpot. 

“IT always said you was a keen student of 
human natur’, Philly,” admired the store- 
keeper. “You know, it surprised me Hiram 
didn’t pick Currier as executor. But the 
squire! Lawd, how they use to fight!” 

“Tt was all so long ago an’ Hiram has for- 
given him,” protested Mr. Currier, suspicious- 
ly scrutinizing a mutilated nickel in his egg 
money and finally pushing it back for a box of 
matches. 

“Some men have long mem’ries,” remarked 
old man Jameson as he appropriated a 
checkerberry wafer with a deftness not to be 
expected in one so rheumatic. 
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“Mrs. Peevy’s inheritance was the sole topic of interest.” 


“Wal, Melly ought to git something,” 
insisted Mr. Currier. ‘‘There ought to be 
three hundred dollars at least.” 

“Ye hew too close to th’ line, Currier,” 
corrected the commissioner gravely. ‘I 
figger it at four hundred clear above th’ 
mortgage that they say is on th’ farm.” 

“Still it’s queer Hiram couldn’t pick a 
different executor,” remonstrated the store- 
keeper, reaching for the Jameson account 
book as his nostrils caught the aroma of 
checkerberry. 

“T guess everybody had expected he’d 
name you, Aaron,” declared Mr. Jameson, 
edging slowly toward the door. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t be bothered with it,” 
protested the storekeeper. ‘‘That is, except 
as a favor to Melly. I vum! I’m glad that 
woman has at last met a little good luck.” 

“Wal,” informed Mr. Currier slowly, “I 
guess it won’t make no difference to poor 
Melly. She’s sick abed at my house. Come 
over to help with th’ fall sewin’, An’ th’ 


doctor said this mornin’ there wa’n’t no help 
for her. She’s awful unlucky. Mebbe she’d 
have lived if she hadn’t been a heir.” 

“You don’t say so?” gasped Jessup, now 
leaning over the counter, intensely interested. 
“And who gits the property if she dies? 
She ain’t got a single relation.” 

“T swan!” cried Mr. Jameson from the 
door; “‘if I was her I should leave it to th’ 
man who had trusted me for groceries an’ 
was always ready to give cash for my prod- 
uce, an’ who never pressed me for money 
on my little account. Ye needn’t shake your 
head, Aaron. Why, it wouldn’t be more’n 
common justice.” 

The account book was tossed back into 
its old resting place, as with a little gesture 
of deprecation the storekeeper elevated his 
bushy brows and declared, ‘Lord knows 
Melly was welcome to all the many little 
favors IT ever done her. And I’ll admit they 
was quite a few. If Iwasa married man she 
could have had a home with me and my wife.” 
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Mr. Currier’s eyes narrowed as he met 
the storekeeper’s gaze and he drawled, 
“Why, I guess she’s got a good home at my 
place, ain’t she? I don’t know of any place 
in No. 6 where she is more welcome, or where 
she has come more often, even before she was 
a heir. I agree with Jameson. It’s only 
nat’ral she should will what she can’t live to 
enjoy to her best friends.” And buttoning 
his coat he walked stiffly to the door. 

“There goes a man,” bitterly sneered the 
storekeeper, ‘‘that would bite the hand that 
feeds him. Don’t see how he gits any pleas- 
ure out of life. Always gunning for the 
dollars and cents.” 

“‘Shouldn’t want him to manage my prop- 
erty,” declared the penniless Mr. Jameson. 

The highway commissioner, who had been 
smoking furiously, now laid aside his pipe 
and eyed the nails with loathing as he com- 
pared his hard lot with the prospective riches 
awaiting the selectman, and he sighed, “‘ Wal, 
I guess Currier will git it.” 

“‘Why should he?” demanded the store- 
keeper angrily. 

“‘Lawd, Philly, ye talk crazy,” reminded 
Mr. Jameson. 

“T was only foolin’,” protested the com- 
missioner weakly. 

None of tliese utterances of the stove found 
room for consideration in the squire’s 
thoughts as he drove into the Currier yard 
on his way to Otisville. He was only anx- 
ious that Mrs. Peevy should recuperate, with 
the estate crystallizing into a modest reality. 
Yet in one respect he could not entertain the 
optimism of the store. His knowledge of 
Hiram’s affairs, coupled to an appreciation 
of Otisville farm values, operated to instill 
suspicion, even while his kind heart cried out 
for the best. But the first distrust remained, 
and he shook his white head mournfully as 
he clambered from the carriage. Her illness, 
too, accentuated his regret. He had known 
her from early youth and realized more than 
another could how weakly her nature could 
withstand disappointment. Despite the ri- 
valry between him and her brother, he had 
always endeavored to be her friend. For 
years he had smiled whimsically over her 
vagaries and in moments of real trouble had 
always been the first to extend a helping 
hand. Well along in years himself, with a 
disposition capable of assuming the tribula- 
tions of the entire district had his purse been 
less meager in depth, it pained him when 
an old neighbor was removed from the rou- 
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tine of his life. He could even sorrow for 
Hiram and his fighting ways. In short, it 
was his one wish that the old order of things 
should last out his day; the trees be allowed 
to stand, the roads to lead the same, and the 
old friends remain. 

He had been informed by Mr. Currier that 
morning that the doctor could hold out no 
hopes for her recovery. She had walked 
home from the village in a drenching rain 
and had immediately taken to her bed in a 
state of utter collapse, the selectman had 
said. 

“How is Melly?” he asked, tiptoeing his 
squeaking boots into the kitchen. 

“Bad,” whispered Mr. Currier. 
ye called to see about her estate.” 

“I called to see about her,” returned the 
squire shortly, eying with dismay the pla- 
toons of bottles left by the doctor. “Can I 
see her?” 

He was shocked to note the expression of 
hopelessness on her fat face as he entered 
the sick room. Yet as he studied her for a 
few moments her condition puzzled him. 
She displayed no symptoms he was familiar 
with, although a visitor at many a sick bed- 
side. She seemed as one who, tired unto 
death, would hail with relief the last rest. 

“‘How be ye, Melly?” he asked gently to 
attract her attention. 

She turned her head slowly and her eyes 
rolled in mute rejoinder before she groaned, 
“Squire, some folks hanker to have their 
walls covered with costly traversties, but I’d 
be content to live and be a modest heir. I’d 
shake hands only I’m too pesky weary. To 
think, after losing Caleb in the war and hav- 
ing a mortal hard time of it on twelve dollars 
a month pension ever since, I’ve got to die 
jest as I’m made a heir.” 

“Don’t talk that way, Melly. Why think 
of dyin’? Why not make an effort to live?” 
he soothed, patting her ample palm. ‘Don’t 
giveup. Think of the many disappointments 
ye’ve lived through——” 

“T know,” she interrupted with a sigh; 
‘but the doctor says I must die. He ought 
to know. I’m collapsed inside, you know. 
I wouldn’t find no fault, mind you, as I 
s’pose I must knuckle under some time. 
But it’s pesky hard jest as I’m made a heir. 
But the doctor told me this morning there 
wa’n’t no hope, as he couldn’t understand 
my case, it is so rare.’ Then in irritation, 
“But why must rare cases be deadly? Well, 
after he told me the worst, I jest whispered 


“*T s’pose 
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to myself, ‘Melly, what’s the use?’ Jest 
whispered it, you know; for after what he 
said—I lost all gimp. ‘Why not let go?’ 
says I, still in a whisper. And I did, and it 
seemed as if I was slipping away in a second. 
Since then I’ve slipped mighty far, I guess.” 

“Tut, tut,” chided the squire weakly. 
“Why can’t ye rally? Better times are in 
store for ye.” ; 

“T know,” she whimpered; ‘‘you mean the 
legacy. Everyone 
that’s been in to 
see me has been 
talking about it. 

Lawd! if I could 
have had it last 
week I wouldn’t 
have been took 
this way. I went 
over to the village 
to see if they’d 
let a old veteran’s 
widder into a 
‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ show at 
half price. They 
wouldn’t, and I 
stayed to the 
open-air concert 
and got caught in 
the rain. If I'd 
had my legacy 
I’d paid full fare 
and got a chance 
to ride home. 
But, no; it wa’n’t 
enough for Caleb 
to die a- freeing 
the slaves, but I 
must be denied 
a chance to see 
that show and git 
mortally sick in 
the bargain. 
Well, I hope the 
good Lawd and the Government will decide 
Caleb and me has done our share of suffer- 
ing for freedom’s cause. How much is the 
legacy?” 

“Wal, it’s——” 

“No,” she shuddered, “don’t tell me. It 
might be so much it would make it harder 
for me to pass out. I want to quit as easy 
as I can.” 

He heeded no questions from the household 
as he sorrowfully entered the carriage and 
turned his horse toward Otisville. As she 


Squire.” 


had wailed, fate was surely against her. If 
the little legacy—he knew it couldn’t be 
much—had come a week earlier, she now 
would be rejoicing in one triumph at least. 
That she had spoken no word of lament over 
her brother’s death had surprised him none. 
Probably the two had not met in years, de- 
spite their proximity. Besides, to his simple 
mind, it was very natural she should lament 
only those she was about to leave behind. 

But once ar- 
rived in Otisville 
his thoughts were 
recalled to mat- 
ters of fact, and 
from a dreaming, 
sorrowing old 
man he was trans- 
formed into the 
man of business, 
incisive, shrewd, 
and observant. 
For several hours 
he canvassed his 
acquaintances 
carefully and then 
drove to the near- 
est savings bank 
and interviewed 
the officials. 
When he had fin- 
ished the day’s 
errand . his face 
was creased with 
chagrin and re- 
gret. For he was 
compelled to real- 
ize that Hiram 
Bascom in exe- 
cuting a will had 
neglected to accu- 
mulate any gear 
to accompany it. 

That night 
Mrs. Peevy’s in- 
heritance was the sole topic of interest in 
Jessup’s store. 

“T tell you Hiram Bascom was one of 
the shrewdest business heads in the coun- 


* ty,” declared the storekeeper, ostentatious- 


ly snapping shut the cheese-box cover as 
he detected old man Jameson fondling a 
cracker. 

“Guess everything he touched turned to 
money,” suggested Mr. Phillpot. ‘Even if 
th’ farm is mortgaged there’s probably con- 
siderable free and clear.” 
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“T should say three hundred dollars,” 
mused the storekeeper slowly. 

“Five,” firmly insisted Mr. Phillpot, whose 
imagination was cumulative. 

“T had kinder figgered on three hundred,” 
said Mr. Jameson mildly. 

“T wish Currier was here to tell us how 
she’s gitting along,” said the storekeeper. 

“*T guess he’s too busy tryin’ to find out how 
she’s goin’ to will it,” laughed Mr. Phillpot. 

The storekeeper paused in placing a box 
of canned goods on the raisins and declared, 
“Philly, you certainly are a shrewd one.” 

“‘Of course she’s got to leave it to some 
one, an’ she’s stoppin’ at his home, an’ that’s 
th’ answer,” continued Mr. Phillpot with 
complacent modesty. 

“How you do run on,” protested the store- 
keeper, his jaw sagging petulantly. “It 
don’t follow she’ll leave it to him.” 

“Ye have some of th’ queerest notions, 
Phillpot,”’ sneered Mr. Jameson, winking 
slyly at the storekeeper. ‘‘It would be more 
nat’ral for her to leave it to th’ school, or th’ 
church.” 

“By Judas!” growled the storekeeper, ca- 
ressing his square chin nervously, “you two 
fellers can git off the most fool sentiments 
ever let loose in one store. Why in sin 
should she leave it to any of ’em?” 

“It ought to be left to some benefactor,” 
hazarded Mr. Phillpot, keeping the tail of his 
eye on‘Jessup. ‘There ain’t no more reason 
why she should leave it to Currier than that 
she should leave it to me, or Jameson, or 
you, Aaron.” 

Mr. Jameson’s aged eyes twinkled as he 
experimented in painting the lily by observ- 
ing, “‘She ain’t no call to remember me, al- 
though I’ve tried to be a good friend to her. 
Worked like a dog to help her git her pension, 
ye know. But if she ain’t goin’ to divide it, 
I should say Jessup is th’ only man who 
stands any show or right to git it, an’ I don’t 
care a cuss what Currier expects.” 

“IT wish she could live to enjoy it,” sighed 
the storekeeper, smiling sadly on the old man. 
“‘She’s a good woman and the three of 

“Five,” insisted Mr. Phillpot, ‘an’ mebbe 
goin’ on to six.” 

“Well, five then. But why should Cur- 
rier git it? Is it because he’s running for 
head selectman again next spring and counts 
on our votes?” 

“T’ll warrant ye there’s a few votes, not 
more’n a hundred miles from here, he won’t 
git,” cried Mr. Jameson warmly. 
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The storekeeper pursed his thin lips and 
whistled softly, and then conceded, “Of 
course if you fellers are out to down him, 
why, down he goes. I can’t help him alone.” 

“Hush!” warned Mr. Phillpot behind a 
cough. ‘‘Here he comes now.” 

Mr. Currier on entering did not fail to 
surmise the drift of the conversation, Lut the 
knowledge seemed to disturb his sad com- 
placency in no degree. His gaze was steady 
as he faced the storekeeper and his eyes 
blinked none when they wandered to the 
stove. 

“Hullo, Mr. Currier!” cried the store- 
keeper genially, as the others smoked in si- 
lence; “I was jest saying I wished you’d 
happen in and tell us how Melly is.” 

The head selectman shook his head dole- 
fully as he replied, “‘I guess she’s got to go. 
Doctor says she’s sinkin’ fast. Thinks it’s 
her heart.” Then after a little pause and as 
if recalling it by accident, he added, “‘She 
had a lawyer over to-day.” 

This bit of news caused the group to stiffen 
and exchange questioning glances, while Jes- 
sup turned and nervously began dusting the 
cover of the bean bin. But when he wheeled 
to the stove again his face was devoid of ex- 
pression, and he murmured several times, 
“Poor Melly! Too bad!” Then listlessly, 
‘And who will be poor Melly’s heir?” 

Mr. Currier, not a bit deceived by the 
other’s seeming indifference in putting the 
query, scratched a match slowly on the rusty 
stovepipe, and when assured the tobacco 
was evenly lighted, returned, “‘ When it comes 
to a sartainty, I don’t know. Of course, I 
don’t hang around a sick room when a per- 
son is making a will. J don’t want her 
property.” 

All scrutinized him curiously, and Mr. 
Phillpot choked over a cracker. The select- 
man, however, refused to notice these evi- 
dences of skepticism, and continued stoutly, 
‘No, sirree! I don’t want it, an’ wha’s more, 
I won’t have it. I’m no fortune hunter. 
Why, I even went so far as to tell her, right 
before th’ lawyer, mind ye, that she mustn’t 
leave it to me. I made her promise she 


.wouldn’t.” 


The silence that followed this surprising 
assertion was so deep that even the scamper- 
ing of a mouse in the back room was audible 
to all. Then Mr. Jameson gave a reedy, 
mechanical whistle, while the storekeeper 
stuttered, ‘‘Have a seegar, old neighbor.” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Currier gently, as one 
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confessing to a virtuous act; “I’ll smoke it 
after I git home.” 

“But who d’ye s’pose will git it?” whis-. 
pered the storekeeper behind a confidential 
palm, now inclined to ignore the stove. 

“Wal,” drawled Mr. Currier, spreading 
his feet as if bracing himself, “‘ye see, while 
I can’t accept it, I have no right to stand in 
my famly’s way, 
an’ I was honest 
enough to tell 
her so. An’ al- 
though I didn’t 
ask th’ lawyer, I 
have a pretty 
strong suspicion 
that either my 
wife or daughter 
will be her heir.” 

Mr. Phillpot’s 
stubby finger 
numbly kept time 
with the ponder- 
ous ticking of the 
big clock for 
several seconds, 
and the hiatus 
might have been 
prolonged to a 
minute had not 
the door creaked 
open to admit the 
old squire. He 
found the store- 
keeper gazing 
moodily into the 
sugar scoop and 
the men at the 
stove sitting stiff 
and formal, as if posing for the camera. Mr. 
Currier, who had assumed a defiant attitude, 
lost in rigidity a bit as the newcomer’s pres- 
ence relieved the situation, but he did not 
linger to make conversation and only nodded 
to the squire in retreating to the door. 

“Currier’s going early, ain’t he?” mur- 
mured the squire wearily, his thoughts still 
busy with Hiram’s vital omission. 

The storekeeper gave a short, hard laugh, 
more expressive than any words, while Mr. 
Phillpot rose and snapped, “Yas, danged 
early. So be I. But it’s different in my 
case. I have to work for a livin’ an’ can’t 
expect no help from nobody.” 

“T guess home is the best place for me,” 
sighed the squire, turning. “I dropped in to 
see Sweens. He has a mortgage on the Bas- 


“I spose ye called to 
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com farm. ‘Tell him I was looking for him 
if he comes in.” 

“Jest a jiffy, squire,” cried Mr. Jessup, 
now galvanized into curiosity. ‘How much 
does that Bascom property amount to, free 
and clear?” 

The shadows by the door caused the 
squire’s face to look drawn and haggard as 

he paused and 
| gazed reflective- 
| «= ly at the ceiling 
for a few sec- 
onds. Then he 
replied, “I ain’t 
filed no report 
with the court 
yet.” 
It was late the 
next afternoon 
and the squire 
was preparing 
‘to walk over to 
Currier’s to in- 
quire after the 
patient when the 
selectman ran 
hurriedly into the 
yard, breathing 
heavily. 
“Not dead?” 
cried the squire. 

“No; not yet,” 

panted Mr. Cur- 
rier. ‘“That is, 
she wasn’t when 
I left th’ house. 
She was taken 
worse at noon. 
Aaron Jessup, 
dang him! called to see her an’ told her 
he’d been over to Otisville this morning an’ 
found that her brother didn’t leave no 
property.” 

“Huh!” ejaculated the squire, striding 
toward the gate. 

“Vas,” wheezed Mr. Currier, “an’ she 
jest began to fade away. I hustled Jessup 
after th’ doctor, an’ th’ doctor says she’s 
goin’ fast. But she wanted to see you once 
more.” 

Few words were spoken beyond this, ex- 
cept as the old squire muttered, “Dear me! 
dear me!” until the house was reached. At 
the door they met the doctor. 

“How is she?” whispered the squire. 

The doctor drew down his mouth and 
shook his head decisively. 




















see about her estate.” 
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“Just hanging on by will power. I guess 
Jessup said something to her about her prop- 
erty and it upset her. He’s inside now. 
There’s no hope. You'd better hurry in.” 

“Can’t nothing be done?” begged the 
squire. 

“Nothing,” discouraged the doctor. “All 
we can do is to make her last moments 
easy.” 

“T’ll do anything,” whispered the squire. 

‘All you can do is to say whatever will 
please her, so she can die in peace,” explained 
the doctor. 

With soft tread the squire entered the 
sitting room, where Jessup sat ruefully in the 
corner, and without heeding the storekeeper 
passed to the sick room. 

Mrs. Peevy was moaning faintly. As he 
entered she smiled sadly. 

“Why, Melly,” he whispered, “I thought 
ye was going to try and git well.” 

“No,” she murmured; “I might have hung 
on a day longer, but when Jessup said there 
wasn’t any estate I seemed to sink mighty 
fast. I was reconciled to go when I believed 
I was a heir, as it ain’t so bad to die and 
leave property. But to be fooled like this 
and to die and leave nothing is too much. 
If I’d only passed out yesterday when I 
believed I was really a heir.” 

“Er—why, ye be, ain’t ye, Melly?” stam- 
mered the squire brokenly, vaguely remem- 
bering the doctor’s admonition. “I’m—I’m 
the executor. I guess I ought to know.” 

“Oh, squire,” she whispered joyously; 
“then there is an estate and I can die happy! 
How much is it?” 

He averted his honest old eyes. 
at that moment was sacrilege. 

“How much am I worth, squire?” she in- 
sisted, plucking at his sleeve. 

But it would make her last moments hap- 
py, and to gain time in which to determine 
the total he asked, shamefaced, ‘‘ Guess.’ 

“As much as three hundred dollars?” she 
pleaded. 

“Four hundred,” he replied firmly. 

“Four hundred!” she gasped. “NowI am 
at peace. I can pass out calm and contented.” 
And her hands were folded in resignation. 

The squire motioned for the doctor. 

“‘She’s going,” whispered the doctor. 

Mrs. Peevy slowly closed her eyes and then 
opened them quickly and settled her fat chin 
in determination. 

“T’m going to git well,” she declared, and 
there was new strength in her tone. “I 


To lie 
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ought to be up and well with such a legacy 
to live on. I owe it to you, squire, to live.” 


“She is going to git well,” cried the squire 
softly to those in the outer room. ‘Her 
pulse is stronger and the doctor says she will 
recover. I feel like a two-year-old.” 

Jessup breathed deep in relief and ob- 
served, “Then my blurting out the truth 
about her legacy didn’t hurt her any?” 

The squire desisted from his lively man- 
ners and rubbed his forehead in perplexity, 
and the lines about his mouth lengthened. 
For the first time he was recalling what he 
had said to ease her last moments. He had 
told her the value of the estate and he was 
one who never changed his words. As he 
reviewed it quickly his jaw set and turning 
to Jessup he growled, “Ye came near killing 
her with a mess of lies. She’s worth four 
hundred dollars and will live to enjoy it.” 

“Great Scott!” mumbled Mr. Currier. 
“Then her calling in a lawyer to make her 
will was well thought of.” 

“Lawyer? Will?” gasped the squire. 
“T know nothing of all this.” 

“Yas,” explained Mr. Currier gravely; 
“T believe she had willed her property to a 
member of my fambly. She’ll probably let 
it stand. But whether she does or don’t, 
she’ll always have a home here.” 

The storekeeper grinned maliciously as he 
informed, “‘You’re mistook, old neighbor. I 
talked with her lawyer this morning. If 
she’d passed out her property would have 
gone to the squire.” 

The old squire turned in the doorway in 
amaze. Then his eyes grew tender as he 
faced the sick room. A sacrifice was a sac- 
rifice and four hundred dollars would be 
sadly missed. But she had remembered the 
friend of her youth, and her gift had been 
planned in all sincerity. He straightened 
his sturdy shoulders as if to shake clear the 
seventy-odd years and blew his nose loudly. 
Then motioning the storekeeper into the 
yard he brusquely demanded, “How much 
will you give for those two hosses?” 

“What I’ve always been willing to give,” 
returned the storekeeper eagerly. ‘Five 
hundred dollers.” 

“Have the money ready to-morrow.” 

“T certainly will. Probably I shan’t git 
much good out of ’em this winter. Looks 
as if we was going to have a hard one.” 

“Yas,” sighed the squire mechanically; 
“it'll be tough sleddin’ this winter.” 
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By DEMETRA 


TALL wall hid us from the 
outside world, while a per- 
A gola covered with pink and 
purple wistaria protected us 
& from the possible masculine 
# eye that might chance to 
look over from the side of 
the house reserved for the men. 

The Turkish household I was now visiting 
was one of the very orthodox which seldom 
allow foreigners to penetrate the precincts 
guarded by the tall wall. That I was there, 
an intruder, was only because I had been a 
childhood friend of the youngest of the four 
wives. 

This particular afternoon, a glorious one, 
the four wives, their children, the ladies in 
waiting, and a few guests, twenty-seven in 
all, sat under that canopy of flowers waiting 
for the coming sunset. 

Presently one of the women reached up a 
bare arm, plucked a bunch of wistaria, and 
threw it at another woman. Simultaneously 
several bare arms went up and pink and 
purple wistaria went flying right and left, so 
that in a few minutes the ground and the 
Turkish rugs on which we were reclining 
were covered with flowers. 

‘*Give us some music, beautiful ones,” said 
the first wife, who was the head of the house- 
hold, and who was addressed as Validé 
Hanoum. 

Some of the young slaves picked up their 
zithers and the music of the East charmed 
our ears for a few minutes. 

“See now, see how fast he is traveling,” 
exclaimed Djimlah, my friend, pointing to 
the sun. “He is getting impatient to reach 
his home and throw his arms around his 
women folk and rest from the day’s labor.” 
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She turned to me. “Do you remember, 
little bride of the river, how you and I used 
to run to catch the sun when we were small? 
And do you remember how once we were so 
engrossed with him that we fell into the 
Propontis?” 

“Yes, I do remember,” I answered; “how 
very happy we were then, Djimlah!” 

“Why ‘then’?” inquired the young woman. 
“Are we not happy now? Are you not, Al- 
lah’s little ray?” 

“Are you?” I questioned. — 

“Of course I am,” the young wife an- 
swered, clasping her youngest child to her 
bosom. ‘I am even more happy now with 
my babies and my lord.” Then she added, 
as if the thought had just come to her, “ You 
have not taken a master to your heart, dear 
one—why? You remember how we used to 
plan about our husbands, and you always 
said you would marry a prince ever so great 
and powerful. I have my husband; where 
is yours, little blossom?” 

“IT have searched all Europe,” I replied, 
“and in despair I have crossed the ocean and 
gone to America. He is quite elusive; he 
evades me everywhere.” 

“Does it make you sad, Allah’s little 
cloud?” said the Validé Hanoum, leaning 
over and running her fingers over my hair. 

“Look! look at him now!” cried another, 
pointing to the sun. “He is kissing the hills 
good-by. Look how he makes them blush; 
how pink they grow in their love for him! 
In their joy now they will sing in colors.” 

“Mashallah! mashallah!” exclaimed sev- 
eral women, kissing their fingers to the de- 
parting sun. From outside the walls a shep- 
herd was singing the sunset song as he walked 
behind his sheep. The slaves, this time of 


* Readers of a former article by Mrs. Kenneth Brown, published in the December “‘ Appleton’s,” will recall her 
interesting account of the home life of two Turkish girls who married the same man. The present paper, and those to 
follow it later, derive their special interest, likewise, from the peculiar competence to write of such matters, which free 
domestic intercourse with the Turkish friends of her girlhood, recently visited, gives to the author.—The Editor. 
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their own accord, were softly singing, ‘‘Hap- 
py, happy we, dwellers of this beautiful 
nd!” 


These women were all intoxicated with the 
beauty of nature before them. Nowhere 
have I seen such pure enjoyment of life. 
Nothing was bothering them. They had no 
other career except that of being beautiful 
and happy. I wondered whether women in 
harems were as miserable as we make them 
out. 

The color of the sky was spreading, taking 
in the Byzantine wall, the Golden Horn, and 
the slender minarets silhouetted from afar, 
and the East little by little crept again into my 
blood, and I let myself go and be happy in 
mere existence. 

After sunset the Validé Hanoum gave the 
signal of departure, and at once wives, chil- 
dren, guests, and slaves rose to their feet. 
Two eunuchs carried the rugs and pillows, 
while the others carried the young children. 
There were eight of these black cerberi—two 
for each wife. As we descended from the 
hill the dwelling presented itself in full view. 
It was a huge, ugly wooden structure of 
ninety rooms, looking more like a factory 
than a rich residence. Of the ninety rooms 
only twenty were given over to the master 
and his retinue; the rest belonged to the 
women. 

The Validé Hanoum, in her position as 
first wife, occupied the first floor, and had 
more rooms assigned to her than any other 
wife. Djimlah, my friend, as fourth wife, 
was destined to see the world from the top 
of the house; and she had only fourteen rooms 
for herself. There was but one bath house, 
and that belonged to the Validé Hanoum; but 
all the ladies took their hour-long ablutions 
there. On each floor there was a connecting 
passage to the other side of the house, 
through which the master could visit each 
wife without being seen by the others. 

As I said before, this household was a very 
strict one, and the women of the house obeyed 
all the laws of their creed, and followed the 
prescribed customs rigorously. Their nails 
were profusely dyed, and their indoor robes 
were one-piece garments of very costly ma- 
terials. ‘Their hair was done up in braids, 
while gauzy pieces of silk, cut bias, were ar- 
ranged round their heads. Saluting with 
the graceful temena—touching the floor, the 
knees, the heart, the lips, and the forehead— 
was customary, on every occasion; and strict 
attention was given to precedence. 


The Validé Hanoum sat at the head of the 
table, the second wife sitting at the foot. 
The third wife sat at the right of the first, and 
the fourth at the right of the second. On 
no occasion were these places changed. The 
first wife was served first, and it was she who 
gave the signal for conversation. Also per- 
mission for inviting guests or going out to 
pay visits was granted or refused by the 
Validé. It was she, the Validé, and not 
Djimlah, who received me after my bath on 
my arrival. She welcomed me most gra- 
ciously, standing in the entrance of the re- 
ception room and surrounded by her retinue. 

As far as I could judge there was no jeal- 
ousy between the wives. The others looked 
upon the Validé as a mother, though she was 
little older than the second and third wife. 
I was given to understand that the harmony 
of the household depended absolutely on the 
character of the first wife. As the household 
was very Oriental, the only chairs to be seen 
were in the dining room. There were sev- 
eral reception rooms, one of which was sup- 
posed to be furnished in European fashion. 
It was as European as the Oriental rooms in 
America are Oriental. 

In the sixty-five rooms assigned to women 
there was not a room that could be called a 
bedroom, i. e., that had the appearance of 
being given over to that use. Instead there 
were many rooms bare of furniture except 
for rugs and pillows and one or two low 
tables inlaid with mother-of-pearl. These 
rooms had beautiful damask hangings at the 
windows, and a low platform with two steps 
leading up to it, on one side of the room. 
On this platform was a silken rug, and bas- 
kets or vases of flowers. Had one had the 
curiosity to open the large cupboards in these 
rooms, one would have found all the bed- 
clothes neatly folded away. The Turks. 
never use hard mattresses, like ours, but sev- 
eral well-kept soft ones, made of cotton. 
From the closets the bedclothes were taken 
at night and arranged on the low platforms. 
This mode of living, I suppose, is a remnant 
of their former nomadic habits. 

On the first night of my arrival, while I 
was lying on my platform, thinking over my 
day’s experience, the door of my room opened 
softly to let Djimlah pass. I was certain 
that while she sat in my room a eunuch was: 
crouching at my door. She was ready for 
the night—her hair done up in that queer 
Oriental fashion becoming only to Eastern: 
women. It was divided in two and parted 
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in the middle; each division again subdi- 
vided in two, and each braided loosely. 
Then the ends of the two front braids were tied 
up by a wide, soft piece of silk, which hung 
loose in the back and formed a kind of a 
background for the face. Djimlah’s head- 
dress was of deep pale blue, which brought 
out the color of her blue eyes. Djimlah had 
always been interesting to me because of her 
extreme Orientalism. As she sat at the foot 
of my platform a lovely perfume of roses 
emanated from her. 

“Sun-ray,” I said to her, “your approach 
signals roses.” 

“Yes, blossom of the almond tree,” was 
her reply. “I have had my rose bath. 
Houlmé, my young sister, has begged to be 
allowed to give you yours. But ere she 
comes let us make use of the flying time— 
not so?” Djimlah always spoke Turkish, to 
the consternation of my poor ears, which 
had been out of training for years. Though 


she spoke French and English perfectly, she 
seldom made use of them. She abhorred 
anything foreign to Mohammedanism, her 
strong affection for me being her only ex- 
ception. Explaining this one day she ex- 
claimed that it was a shame such a nice per- 


son as I should be anything but a Turk, and 
that she knew at heart I must be one. 

“Little river,” she said bluntly, as is the 
Turkish custom, “I hate to think of you liv- 
ing away in that half-civilized country of 
America. You really must stay here and be 
married.” 

“Do you think, Djimlah, my dear,” I said, 
matching her own frankness, “that I should 
be happy with a quarter of a husband?” 

She laughed till the tears came to her eyes. 

“T have just been paying a visit to Nas- 
sarah and Tsakran,” I went on; “but Tsak- 
ran is a little kitten, and I don’t think it mat- 
ters to her whether she is the first or second 
wife; and Nassarah, for the sake of the boys, 
does not mind sharing her husband.” 

“There is where you make a mistake, my 
little one,” Djimlah said. ‘‘ You never share 
your husband. What a man gives to one 
woman he never gives to another. What he 
is to his first wife he never is to his second 
or third. It always amuses me how slow 
you European women are to understand men. 
You put up with the greatest outrages in or- 
der to remain the only wives. A man is not 
like a woman, who is essentially a mother. 
A man by nature is polygamous. His nature 
must expand: sometimes it is more than one 
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woman that he must love; sometimes he gives 
himself over to state matters; sometimes it is 
a career or a profession that he needs. But 
whatever he does, the love of one woman is 
not and cannot be enough to occupy him. 
When a man has the nature to love more 
than one woman, what happens? According 
to our sacred laws he may marry them. 
They are loved and honored by him, and 
the children of this second or third love are 
his children, and share his name as they 
share his property. But what happens in 
your countries and with your habits? Aman 
repudiates his first wife, generally with a 
great deal of scandal, for a second. He 
gives her little money, and her children lose 
their father’s companionship. If the man 
cannot divorce his wife he leads her the life 
of a dog, and lives a libertine himself. Or 
if he loves another woman and she loves him, 
and they live together, the woman carries a 
burden of shame, and the children born out 
of their great love are outcasts.” 

As Djimlah spoke of our system her blue 
eyes widened, her long earrings shook, and 
disgust was painted on her beautiful features. 
I chuckled inwardly, remembering some lec- 
tures I had heard in America in which the 
women of the harem were spoken of as most 
miserable beings, and in which our duty was 
pointed out to us to work toward their deliv- 
erance. 

“Djimlah,” I said, ‘‘you speak of course 
from your experience, as perhaps the most 
loved of the wives. Suppose to-morrow your 
husband were to cast you aside and bring 
into the household a younger and possibly a 
handsomer wife—what then?” 

Djimlah’s pretty face lighted up with a 
smile. ‘You dear, dear yavroum, you will 
never understand. If my husband has ten 
more wives, it does not alter my position. I 
shall be his Djimlah then as always. He will 
still love me for myself, for the love I have for 
him, and for the children I have given him.” 

“But, Djimlah, wouldn’t that love be 
greater if he only loved you, and shared it with 
no one else? If you were the only affection 
in his life?” 

Djimlah caressed my hand. “My little 
one, don’t make this mistake in life. If you 
were the most intelligent woman in the world, 
the most entertaining, the most brilliant, the 
most beautiful, you could never be everything 
to your husband. That is the way Allah has 
made them; that is the way all of them are— 
and those that are not are good for nothing.” 
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“‘Djimlah,” I said at last, perceiving that 
she would never see my point of view, ““how 
about the women? Don’t they, too, need 
more than one in their lives?” 

Djimlah smiled her wise smile again. 
“* Vavroum, women are not like men. Wom- 
_ en, good women, natural women, are mothers 
above all. Their hearts are filled the mo- 
ment they become mothers. All their effort, 
their ambition, their love settles on the head 
of the child.” 

Just then Houlmé, Djimlah’s young sister, 
came in, carrying a small basket full of rose 
petals. She said something in low tones to 
the young wife, who blushed furiously, and 
shyly bade me good night. 

“Honored Hanoum,” the young girl said 
to me, ‘‘may I be so blessed as to have the 
pleasure of giving you your bath of roses?” 

“You may,” I answered, “‘if you will call 
me anything else except ‘Honored Hanoum.’ 
I can stand being the bride of the brook and 
the cloud of the sky, but I draw the }' ~ at 
being ‘Honored.’ It makes me feel olu and 
venerable. And, besides, you know I have 


not yet a husband, so I can’t be ‘Honored,’ 
anyway.” 
Houlmé Hanoum, giggling, took down my 


hair, filled it with rose petals, and rubbed 
them into the hair and scalp. Afterwards 
she did the same to my body, so that in half 
an hour I and the room were filled with the 
odor of roses. 

Houlmé Hanoum asked me if I would let 
her spend the night with me, which request I 
was delighted to grant. Asa rule young Turk- 
ish girls are shy of strangers, and do not like 
to talk of themselves, as the married women 
will. When it was decided that she was to 
sleep with me, she called two slaves, who 
brought bedclothes enough from the cup- 
board to make a comfortable bed for Houlmé 
at the foot of mine. It is thanks to the ca- 
pacity of the cupboards that a Turkish house- 
hold can accommodate twenty or thirty extra 
guests when necessary. 

When two young women spend the night 
together, the event is likely to develop into a 
sort of confessional; and on that lovely July 
night I became the repository for many of 
Houlmé’s girlish thoughts. Her ideas were 
essentially different from those of her sister. 


Three days after my arrival in this Turk- 
ish household, as I was coming out of the 
bathing house, I was presented with a small 
basket trimmed with gauze and flowers. Ex- 
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amining it, I found that it contained an em- 
broidered scarf, and a note from the Validé 
requesting me, if willing, to spend the day 
with her. I was delighted—as was Djimlah 
—at this mark of consideration from the 
Validé. 

The older Hanoum received me at the 
threshold of her apartment with great cere- 
mony. We both salaamed to the ground in 
the proper salutation, the temena, the Validé, 
as the older, beginning first. 

This day I spent with her was one of the 
most interesting of my stay. Very rarely 
have I been so fortunate as to meet a woman 
who had so little of the common feminine 
pettiness in her nature. The Validé Han- 
oum was easily queen of her household. 
She was in her thirty-eighth year, but re- 
tained much of what must once have been 
her chief claim to beauty, her splendid fig- 
ure. Ido not think her face could ever have 
been considered beautiful in the East, for 
their standard is very high. In America she 
would have been called a very handsome 
woman. She was of the brunette type, with 
wonderful brown hair, clear complexion, and 
large gray eyes. But her great charm was 
her personality. She directed the conversa- 
tion in French, as she had heard me say the 
first day of my arrival that Turkish was 
bothering me. According to Turkish stand- 
ards she was highly educated. She knew 
Arabic and Persian literature well, and 
through translations, Greek. Though she 
spoke French fluently, she was little ac- 
quainted with French writers; and in speak- 
ing the language she entirely used Oriental 
idioms. She was a great admirer of the 
Greek tragedians, and thought Sophocles 
understood women well—‘‘as well as a man 
can,” she added with a whimsical smile. 

Her breadth of character struck me as so 
unusual that I told her, after I had spent half 
the day with her, that were I to spend a few 
years with her I should become a nice per- 
son. She liked the compliment very much, 
and said so. Turkish women do not make 
our pretense of disparaging compliments to 
themselves. After a second thought she said 
earnestly: 

“You would not like our life after a while.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

She considered for a few minutes. ‘For 
many reasons; but uppermost for your blood. 
There is no use going against nature. For 
generations you have led a different life, and 
you could not accept ours.” 
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“Do you think that it would be impossible 
for European women to come and live with 
you?” 

“No, my child, not impossible, for many 
European women have married our men and 
lived happily; but it would be impossible for 
you. By the way”—she was smiling now, 
and I knew that it was coming—“TI shall be 
very happy to see you marry, yavroum, to 
see you happy, for you have become dear to 
me, the little I have seen of you.” 

I have learned to expect this refrain of 
“you must marry;” for the Turkish women 
consider marriage the acme of human happi- 
ness. I have come since to think like them, 
but at the time it did annoy me. 

The Validé was very unlike my friend 
Djimlah. What she knew of our life she did 
not condemn. She even considered certain 
ways of ours superior to theirs. The key- 
note of her character was tolerance and kind- 
ness. In the course of the conversation I 
told her of what I had asked Djimlah on my 
first night in the household, and of Djimlah’s 
ways of looking at things. 

“Do you agree with her, Validé Hanoum?” 
I asked, burning with the desire to hear her 
views on the subject. 


She looked before her for a few minutes, 
as if she were considering either Djimlah’s 
words, or whether she would really take the 


trouble to enlighten my poor brain. After 
a while she drew from her embroidered bag 
some tobacco, took a sheet of tissue paper 
out of a book three inches long by one wide, 
and made herself a cigarette. A slave pre- 
sented her the flame of a match between her 
palms. The Validé lighted her cigarette and 
took two or three puffs, holding it with a pair 
of gold tongs, which hung by a golden chain 
from her waist. : 

“When I married my husband,” she said, 
“T was only fifteen and he was seventeen. 
Within four years two big boys were born to 
us.” She raised her eyes to the ceiling and 
thanked Allah. “I was very happy—terri- 
bly happy.” She lost herself for a few min- 
utes in that happiness. ‘When my husband 
told me that he wished to take another wife to 
his bosom my heart was knifed to the mid- 
dle. I cried for days and days. I walked 
about like one in a dream; but all the while I 
knew that he was right, that the thing had to 
bedone. After a while I fought myself down, 
but I could not live with the second wife. 
I told him so. He bought me a beautiful 
house. at Scutari, and I moved there with my 
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retinue and slaves, Of course my husband 
was to come and see us whenever he liked. 
This arrangement pained him very much, 
and in a few months he came to tell me that 
he had given up the idea of second marriage. 
We lived for another year, when I found out 
that the other woman was dying for love of 
my husband, and that he still longed- for her. 
I knew also that my life was no longer the 
same. I made them marry, and I went back 
again to my house at Scutari. I was young, 
I was proud, I was hurt. I did not see why 
my husband should want another wife. 
Women when young don’t understand their 
husbands very well. Two years passed, a 
little girl was born to them, and they named 
her after me. My husband came to see me 
very often, but I could not feel the same 
toward him. He understood it, and never 
asked for more than I could give him. My 
child, can you believe it, but I was glad, 
glad that he suffered for me—that if I could 
not make him love me, at least I could make 
him suffer. At the end of two years the 
mother and child came to see me. The 
child was very delicate; the mother looked 
dying. She stayed with me for a few days; 
and when it was time to go, she could not go 
—I could not let her. I understood many 
things then. When I told my husband that 
I was to keep them, he fell to my knees and 
cried like a boy.” 

She leaned over and took my hand. “You 
never know, yavroum, in what way Allah is 
going to help you to come out of your mean 
self. But he is always watching and waiting 
to give us our chance. He gave me mine 
and I took it, and with it came back the love 
of my husband, a newer and younger love, 
a love that was tried. 

‘‘ After that Allah marked me for his own, 
and I traveled the road of sorrow. It is a 
long, long road, and you follow it bleeding. 
But at the end Allah shows you his face, and 
peace descends upon you. You understand 
many things that you never understood be- 
fore, and the people become your brothers. 
The way I was to know sorrow was of the 
hardest; my firstborn boy was killed before 
my eyes. A few months later a baby girl 
came to me in this world. When I learned 
to love her and she to put her arms around 
me, Allah took her from me. In my moth- 
erly grief I forgot my husband and my duties 
toward him. That is the way always with 
women. I made his home sad and unliv- 
able. It was at that time that the Sultan 
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gave to my Pasha a beautiful young woman 
from the palace. As our ways are, he had 
to free her and marry her. Though he did 
so, he had never made her his wife, as he 
did not raise her veil after the wedding cere- 
mony. She was confided to me to take care 
of and to protect. Her life was not very 
happy, and I did all I could to make it so. 
Djimlah even spoke to our master about her; 
but he was quite stern in the old creed, and 
he did not believe in gift wives. Djimlah, 
however, gave her her second-born boy to 
love and bring up as her very own, and in 
this way to learn the joy of motherhood. 
The child was taken to her immediately after 
its birth. Djimlah had an idea that should 
our master chance to see the beauty from the 
palace with his child he could not but love 
her. It hurts us all to have a young and 
beautiful woman among us who may never 
know a good man’s love. But it was no use. 
Our Pasha went to her and saw the boy, but 
the adopted mother still remains an official 
wife only. She is very happy, however, with 
her little gift son, and he loves her more than 
he does his own mother. Of course he does 
not know that Djimlah really is his mother. 
Ever since that arrangement, though, I think 
there is more happiness all round in the 
house, for Allah has sent his blessing for a 
good act.” 

I could not help asking how Djimlah crept 
into the household. 

“T gave her to my husband,” was the 
quick reply, ‘“‘and it was the happiest deed 
of my life. You see, yavroum, when I gave 
myself to the luxury of sorrow I could not 
easily come back to the life’s joys. The sec- 
ond wife was sickly, and the third only offi- 
cial. And one night, when it was cold and the 
wind blew, I thought of my master all alone ” 
—she spoke as if she were describing one 
perishing on a desert island—‘‘and I thought 
of my wickedness and cast about in my mind 
for a happier inmate to come to our home. 
Our Djimlah has proved to be Allah’s gift to 
us all, My little girl, born after Djimlah’s 


three sons, and named after her, is the joy of 
my old age.” (She was thirty-eight, remem- 
ber.) ‘This little girl is Allah’s new proof 
that he has forgiven me my selfish grief.” 

“‘Validé Hanoum, in your heart you do 
not approve of men being allowed to have 
more than one wife, do you?” I asked. 

“But I do, yavroum,” she said vehement- 
ly; “that is why I told you my life, so that 
you could see how much happier we all are 
if things are done as Allah ordained them.” 

“But, Validé Hanoum,” I persisted, “you 
do not really think that God meant men to 
have more than one wife?” 

“T think that he must, my little one, other- 
wise I do not see why he has created them 
different from us—why they do not have the 
same maternal instincts as we have.” 

“Just the same, Validé Hanoum,” I said 
with some warmth, “I do not think that God 
meant it; and if so many privileges were not 
allowed to men they would content them- 
selves with one wife.” 

Here the Validé showed her tact and her 
sense of humor, for she leaned over, took 
me to her, kissed me tenderly, and said that 
after all Allah might have meant it while God 
did not. “You see, yavroum, things are 
different, perhaps, with you than they are 
with us.” 

That the Validé did not mind my hetero- 
doxy she manifested by inviting me to spend 
another day with her, when she took me on 
a long drive, on her way to a shrine to pray. 
When she left the mosque she told me gayly 
that she had prayed to Allah for me only 
that day, and that she knew I could not go 
on now without God’s blessing, and that a 
husband sooner or later was coming to me. 
On our way back she told me that she was 
expecting her little daughter-in-law, who was 
not very strong, and who needed the care and 
advice of the old. “She is coming with her 
mother and baby. My son, too, will be with 
them. You must see them,” she said proudly, 
“for there are not two lilies more beautiful in 
this world than my boy and his bride.” 
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THE RIDDLE OF PERSONALITY 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


VI. THE NEMESIS OF SPIRITISM 


AN the preceding article, as 
| will be remembered, a sur- 
vey was made of the phe- 
nomena most frequently 
= cited in support of the belief 
/ in the survival of person- 

= S ality after bodily death. It 
was shown that many such phenomena, be- 
sides being almost inseparably associated 
with fraud, could not properly be said to 
possess evidential value with respect to the 
momentous question at issue, but it was also 
shown that evidential value might attach to 
the remaining phenomena; that is to say, to 
the phenomena of apparitions, auditions, and 
mediumistic messages. A review of these led 
to the conclusion that the hypotheses of fraud, 
misinterpretation, and chance coincidence 
were inadequate to explain all the facts 
brought to light by systematic investigation, 
and that unless it were possible to invoke some 
other naturalistic hypothesis resort must be 
had to the spiritistic theory. At once, how- 
ever, it was suggested that in telepathy such 
a hypothesis might be found. 

In indicating the reasons for proffering this 
suggestion it is only fair to begin by reminding 
the reader that, as stated in the second paper 
of this series, telepathy is itself held suspect by 
many of intellectual and scientific eminence. 
These skeptics deny that thought may be 
transmitted from mind to mind without 
passing through the ordinary, known chan- 
nels of communication. They lay much 
stress on the obvious fact that telepathy is not 
demonstrable at will, and, too often without 
undertaking any personal inquiry, they brush 
aside as resting on chance or collusion or 
imagination the enormous mass of evidence 
already garnered from every quarter of the 
world. To the present writer, as to other 
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and more competent students of the subject, 
this position is wholly untenable. It is quite 
true that we are sadly ignorant of the laws 
of telepathy; but it would seem equally certain 
that telepathy itself is an established fact— 
established by the experiments of the psychical 
researchers and by the thousands upon thou- 
sands of spontaneous instances recorded by 
individuals. 

Nor are we wholly in the dark as to the 
nature and mechanism of telepathy. From 
the labors of Myers, Sidgwick, Gurney, ef al., 
we know, for example, that telepathy is dis- 
tinctly a faculty of that hidden portion of our 
being which Myers so happily termed the 
subliminal self. We know, further, that 
while telepathic messages are of most frequent 
occurrence between those allied by ties of 
blood or friendship, they are possible between 
mere acquaintances, even between strangers. 
And investigation has likewise shown that 
such messages are often conveyed not in the 
form of an idea but as hallucinations, audi- 
tory or visual, and not infrequently as sym- 
bolical hallucinations. To quote from the 
experience of the late Thomson Jay Hudson, 
one of the best-known, most earnest, and most 
scientific students of telepathy: 

“T determined, if possible, to develop the 
faculty [of telepathy] in my own mind, at 
least far enough to resolve any lingering doubt 
that might be unconsciously entertained. 
Accordingly, I caused myself to be securely 
blindfolded in presence of my family and two 
or three trustworthy friends, and instructed 
them to draw a card from the pack, place it 
upon a table, face up, and in full view of all 
but myself. I enjoined absolute silence, and 
requested them to gaze steadily upon the card 
and patiently await results. I determined 
not to yield to any mere mental impression, 
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but to watch for a vision of the card itself. I 
endeavored to become as passive as possible, 
and to shut out all objective thoughts. In 
fact, I tried to go to sleep. I soon found that 
the moment I approached a state of somno- 
lence I began to see visions of self-illuminated 
objects floating in the darkness before me. 
If, however, one seemed to be taking definite 
shape it would instantly rouse me, and the 
vision would vanish. At length I mastered 
my curiosity sufficiently to enable me to hold 
the vision long enough to perceive its import. 
When that was accomplished, I saw—not a 
card with its spots clearly defined, but a num- 
ber of objects arranged in rows and resem- 
bling real diamonds. I was finally able to 
count them, and finding that there were ten, 
I ventured to name the ten of diamonds. 
The applause which followed told me that I 
was right, and I removed the bandage and 
found the ten of diamonds lying on the table. 
The vision was symbolical merely, but no 
other possible symbol could have conveyed a 
clearer idea of the fact as it existed.” 

In further experiments Dr. Hudson ob- 
tained similar results, confirmation of which 
has been repeatedly given by other investi- 
gators who have also demonstrated the occur- 
rence of hallucinations exactly corresponding 
to the object in the mind of the agent, or 
sender, and have in addition made certain the 
possibility of what is technically known as 
deferred percipience. In deferred percipience 
the telepathic message, after its receipt by the 
subliminal self, lies submerged beneath the 
threshold of consciousness until favoring con- 
ditions (e. g., hypnosis, normal sleep, fatigue, 
or other causes inhibiting the action of the 
supraliminal self) permit its appearance above 
the threshold. A striking illustration, both 
of veridical hallucination and deferred per- 
cipience, is afforded by an experiment tried 
more than twenty years ago by an English 
clergyman, the Rev. Clarence Godfrey, who 
undertook to cause a distant friend, a lady 
whose identity is not revealed in the records 
of the case, to see a telepathic apparition of 
him. Accordingly, when he retired one 
evening (at 10.45 P.M., on November 15, 
1886), he began intently to “will” that she 
. Should see him. His “willing” lasted for less 
than ten minutes, when he fell asleep. Some 
hours later his friend had the following un- 
canny experience: 

“Yesterday—viz., the morning of Novem- 
ber 16, 1886—about half past three o’clock, I 
woke up with a start and anidea that someone 





had come into the room. I heard a curious 
sound, but fancied it might be the birds in the 
ivy outside. Next I experienced a strange, 
restless longing to leave the room and go 
downstairs. This feeling became so over- 
powering that at last I arose and lit a candle 
and went down, thinking that if I could get 
some soda water it might have a quieting 
effect. On returning to my room I saw Mr. 
Godfrey standing under the large window on 
the staircase. He was dressed in his usual 
style, and with an expression on his face that 
I have noticed .when he has been looking 
earnestly at anything. He stood there, and I 
held up the candle and gazed at him for three 
or four seconds in utter amazement, and then, 
as I passed up the staircase, he disappeared. 
The impression left on my mind was so vivid 
that I fully intended waking a friend who oc- 
cupied the same room as myself, but remem- 
bering that I should only be laughed at as 
romantic and imaginative, I refrained from 
doing so.” 

Nor does this case stand alone, the records 
of the Society for Psychical Research con- 
taining a number of similar experiments suc- 
cessfully carried out. 

The significance of this phenomenon to our 
present subject of inquiry may be emphasized 
by yet another illustration—the experimental 
production, by means of telepathy, of an ap- 
parition not of the living but of the dead. The 
experimenter, a certain Herr Wesermann, 
determined to cause a Lieutenant N. to see in 
a dream a vision of a lady who had been dead 
for some years, his purpose being to incite 
Lieutenant N. thereby to “fa good action.” 
Eleven o’clock was selected by him as the 
hour for the experiment, nothing of which, of 
course, was known to N. But at eleven the 
latter, instead of being in bed and asleep, was 
conversing with a fellow officer in his room at 
the barracks. Nevertheless the experiment, 
if Herr Wesermann’s narrative is to be ac- 
cepted, was a complete and sensational suc- 
cess. The door of the chamber seemed to 
open and the “ghost” of the dead lady to 
walk in. Both of the astounded warriors 
claimed to have seen her distinctly, and both, 
upon her disappearance, excitedly summoned 
the sentinel, who assured them that no one 
had entered the room. 

It thus would seem possible to explain at 
least one of the two great divisions of psychical 
phenomena—the apparitions and auditions— 
on a telepathic basis, and thereby completely 
avoid recourse to a spiritistic, supermundane 
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hypothesis. Undoubtedly, had Mr. Godfrey 
died at the moment of attempting the experi- 
ment the percipient would have believed to 
her last days that she had seen a ghost. But, 


‘nobody being dead, “spirits” were quite out 


of the question. Similarly, it is the writer’s 
firm belief, even when the dead are involved 
there is no necessity of raising the cry of 
“spirits.” To put it etherwise, it is his con- 
viction that whenever an apparition is seen, 
or a ghostly voice or sound heard (always 
excepting, of course, the effects of illusion 
pure and simple), we have to do with a tele- 
pathic hallucination proceeding not from the 
dead but from the living, though it may be 
the living about to be numbered with the 
dead. By way of illustration, let us glance 
again at the cases cited in the preceding paper. 

There is, first, the ghost of the old librarian. 
On the telepathic hypothesis all that it is 
needful to assume is that the percipient, Mr. 
J., had at some time or other seen a portrait 
of his predecessor, Mr. Q., and had heard his 
characteristics mentioned. Mr. J. himself 
denied any knowledge thus gained, and his 
denial might well have been made in good 
faith, for such incidents could easily fade from 
his waking memory. They could not, how- 
ever, escape the memory of his subconscious, 
subjective, subliminal self, the self that never 
sleeps and never forgets, as hypnotic experi- 
ment has abundantly shown. We may 
readily imagine him, therefore, equipped sub- 
consciously with an excellent mental portrait 
of Mr. Q., of whom his waking self is in com- 
plete ignorance. Thus equipped he is seated 
at his desk, late at night, and in a solitude that 
might easily breed ‘‘nervousness.” In fine, 
his environment and his occupation are ad- 
mirably united to create a condition of sub- 
jective activity and to weaken his objective 
faculties. He rises to start for home, and as 
he rises his eye glimpses something. ‘‘What’s 
that?” is his mental query, and “‘A face” is 
his mental reply. Instantly he begins to 
wonder, subconsciously, whose face it may be, 
and forthwith as a result of subconscious as- 
sociation of ideas there wells up, as it were, 
a full-length portrait of “old Q.,” which 
presents itself to the waking consciousness in 
the form of a visual hallucination. 

The ghost seen by the Essex gardener is at 
first sight far more difficult of explanation on 
the telepathic hypothesis, for the reason, as 

Messrs. Gurney and Myers were quick to 
point out, that it seems hard to imagine how 
a state of “rapport” could have been created 
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between the gardener and the lady whose 
figure he thought he saw standing by the 
tomb. But a little analysis will make the 
matter plain. We know that the gardener 
frequently saw the lady, while alive, visiting 
this particular tomb; and we are consequently 
warranted in assuming that the lady likewise 
saw the gardener, and, it being a somewhat 
solitary spot, while in that vicinity was un- 
likely to see anyone else. Thus, if for no 
other reason, the thought of the gardener 
would be firmly implanted in her subjective 
mind. As she lay dying, our hypothesis 
would run, her subliminal, if not her supra- 
liminal consciousness winged its way in 
imagination to the locality she delighted to 
visit, and in imagination beheld the tomb 
once more and with the tomb the gardener. 
Then, and not till then, would her subjective 
mind flash its message to his, to remain below 
the threshold of his consciousness until, in the 
morning and seven hours after her death, he 
approached the tomb. The sight of this 
might then cause him to think, consciously or 
subconsciously, of the familiar figure, and at 
once the telepathic message would be ex- 
ternalized as a “ghost.” In this, seems 
clearly exemplified the truth of what may be 
called a subtheory of the telepathic theory— 
namely, that the subjective mind is most ac- 
tive at the moment of some crisis, it may be 
death, an accident, or the strain of an intense 
emotion. 

The writer is well aware that all explana- 
tions must be hypothetical until the laws of 
telepathic action are known with greater cer- 
titude. But he submits that we already know 
enough to warrant the application of the tele- 
pathic hypothesis to all cases of this kind, and 
that this course is more rational and logical 
than to attempt an explanation by the crude 
method of denying the facts, or to refer the 
phenomena to the action of “‘spirits,” con- 
cerning which, in the very nature of things, 
we can know nothing atall. Very frequently 
the telepathic connection is difficult to trace— 
as in the above instance, and in the case of the 
ticking heard by Mrs. Davies and her brother 
—and sometimes it may well seem impossible 
to establish a causal nexus by telepathy. But 
it is the writer’s conviction that once the 
psychologists, as a body, seriously attack the 
problem of apparitions and auditions, the 
case for telepathy as against spiritism will be 
definitely proved. 

Similarly with the mediumistic messages. 
These naturally divide into three classes, 
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comprising statements of fact known to the 
medium, statements of fact not known to the 
medium but known to some other person 
present, and statements of fact known neither 
to the medium nor any other person present. 
As regards the first two classes even such a 
spiritistic advocate as F. W. H. Myers would 
admit the possibility of a telepathic explana- 
tion. The issue thus narrows to the “state- 
ments of fact known neither to the medium 
nor any other person present.”” On the one 
side, we find the spiritist unreservedly declin- 
ing to accept telepathy as a possible factor if 
no one present have knowledge of the facts 
related by the soi-disant spirit; on the other, 
the telepathist affirming that if knowledge of 
the facts be possessed by any living person in 
“rapport” with any person present at the 
séance we are logically bound to accept the 
telepathic hypothesis as affording a complete 
and naturalistic explanation. This at once 
raises the question: Is telepathy possible 
between more than two persons, the original 
agent and the original percipient? 

In other words, as stated by Dr. Hudson, 
who, if not the first to formulate it, was in his 
day the most ardent champion of the doctrine 
of télépathie @ trois, or multiple telepathy: If 
A. can, by any means of communication, 
convey information to B., can B., by the same 
means, convey the same information to C., 
and C. likewise to D.? So far as concerns 
physical means of communicating intelligence 
the reply must obviously be in the affirmative, 
and the argument by analogy would logically 
indicate a similar reply in the case of telep- 
athy. Fortunately, we need not rely solely 
on the argument by analogy, for the actuality 
of multiple personality has—at any rate in the 
writer’s opinion—been amply demonstrated 
by experiment. Space permits only two il- 
lustrations, one from Dr. Hudson, the other 
from that versatile Scotchman, Andrew Lang, 
whose multifarious interests include psychical 
research. 

“T once hypnotized a lady,” writes Dr. 
Hudson, “‘and asked her to describe my home, 
which she knew nothing of. She described 
everything correctly, even a huge mastiff lying 
on a bearskin rug on the library floor. But 
doubt was thrown upon her lucidity when she 
described the library desk as being covered 
with a white cloth, and said that a lady was 
sitting at the desk ‘doing something’ which 
she could not clearly make out. As my desk 
is covered with black cloth, and as ladies 
seldom work at it, I regarded the description 
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as an effort at guessing. But 6fi niy returi 
home I learned that miy wife had been ‘doing 
something’ with pulverized sugar, and had 
covered the desk with newspapers to prevent 
accidents to the black cloth. As that was the 
only time in the long history of my library desk 
that it had been so covered or so employed, I 
cannot ascribe the phenomenon to coincidence. 
Nor can I think of any other way of explain- 
ing it than on the theory of /élépathie 4 trois.” 

It may be suggested, as Dr. Hudson 
promptly observes, that this was a case not of ° 
multiple telepathy but of clairvoyance. In 
point of fact, however, clairvoyance is itself 
explicable only on the telepathic hypothesis. 
And, in any event, clairvoyance could not pos- 
sibly account for the singular circumstances 
narrated by Mr. Lang in the “ Proceedings of 
the Society for Psychical Research ”’: 

“Again and again Miss Angus [a crystal 
gazer who is well known in England], sitting 
with man or woman, described acquaintances 
of theirs, but not of hers, in situations not 
known to the sitters, but proved to be true 
to fact... . In one instance Miss Angus 
described doings from three weeks to a fort- 
night old, of people in India, people whom 
she had never seen or heard of, but who were 
known to her sitter. Her account, given on 
a Saturday, was corroborated by:a letter from 
India, which arrived next day, Sunday. In 
another case she described (about 10 P.M.) 
what a lady, not known to her, but the 
daughter of a matron present (who was not 
the sitter), had been doing about 4 P.M. on the 
same day. . . . Again, sitting with the lady, 
Miss Angus described a singular set of scenes 
much in the mind, not of her sitter, but ofa 
very unsympathetic stranger, who was read- 
ing a book at the other end of the room. I 
have tried every hypothesis, normal and not 
so normal, to account for these and analogous 
performances of Miss Angus. There was, in 
the Indian and other cases, no physical pos- 
sibility of collusion; chance coincidence did 
not seem adequate; ghosts were out of the 
question, so was direct clairvoyance... . 
Nothing remained for the speculative theo- 
rizer but the idea of cross currents of telepathy 
between Miss Angus, a casual stranger, the 
sitters, and people far away, known to the 
sitters or the stranger, but unknown to Miss 
Angus.” 

Mr. Lang pertinently adds: 

“‘Now, suppose that Miss Angus, instead of 
dealing with living people by way of crystal 
visions, had dealt by way of voice, or auto- 
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matic handwriting, and had introduced a 
dead ‘communicator.’ Then she would have 
been on a par with Mrs. Piper, yet with no aid 
from the dead.” 

In Mrs. Piper’s case, as in that of all 
spiritistic mediums, a dead communicator 
is invariably introduced. But it does not 
necessarily’ follow that the medium is dis- 
honest and on the.same plane as those 
mediums who cause household furniture to 
indulge in extravagant antics. Hers is a 
pathological condition, the “trance” being 
in reality a state of autohypnotization, in 
which the subliminal self for the time being 
has complete control of the bodily organism 
and, in accordance with the principles re- 
vealed by hypnotic experiment, adopts and 
enacts any personality suggested to it. It is 
impossible to enter here into any detailed 
examination of this phase of the subject, but 
the reader desirous of studying it may ad- 
vantageously consult Dr. Hudson’s “ The 
Evolution of the Soul,’? and Mr. Podmore’s 
“Modern Spiritualism.” — 

Thus, accepting as valid the hypothesis of 
multiple telepathy, all of Mrs. Piper’s “‘con- 
trols,” past and present, are to be regarded 
as mere subliminal impersonations, and the 
facts transmitted by them as having been 
extracted telepathically from the sitter’s sub- 
consciousness. Exactly how these facts were 
originally lodged in the sitters’ subconscious- 
ness is a matter of comparative indifference, 
and is, it may readily be granted, often im- 
possible of ascertainment. The important 
point is that it is no longer necessary to main- 
tain an attitude of sneering incredulity or of 
wide-eyed, open-mouthed amazement. The 
“ghost” of Sir Oliver Lodge’s uncle, for ex- 
ample, vanishes into the depths from which it 
came, once it be realized. that the incidents 
cited as proof of personal identity may be 
derived from the subliminal consciousness of 
Sir Oliver, telepathically conveyed thither, 
perchance by the subliminal self of the sur- 
viving uncle, perchance by the subliminal 
self of the deceased during his earthly career, 
and for the first time revealed to Sir Oliver’s 
waking self by the mediumship, the telepathic 
not spiritistic mediumship, of Mrs. Piper. In 
the same way may we account for all the 
other facts of her mediumship as set forth 
in the voluminous reports of her investi- 
gators. And as with Mrs. Piper, so with all 
mediums. 

From the view here set forth a most im- 
portant conclusion arises—that not only does 


the survival of personality after bodily death 
remain unproved, but that it can never be 
definitely proved by evidence scientifically ac- 
ceptable. Even the supreme test proposed 
by Myers is nullified by the unescapable 
operation of telepathy. This test consists in 
the writing of a message, which is then sealed, 
intrusted to the keeping of a responsible 
person, and left unopened until, after the 
writer’s death, a mediumistic communication 
be received purporting to give, from the 
world beyond, the contents of the sealed 
paper. Who can prove that, during the 
writer’s lifetime, his subliminal self did not 
transmit the message telepathically to other 
subliminal selves? Always telepathy con- 
fronts spiritism. 

It does not follow, however, that the 
Society for Psychical Research has expended 
its efforts in vain and should cease from en- 
deavor. On the contrary, as the writer trusts 
these papers have shown, its labors have been 
profitable in many unexpected ways. And if 
it has not proved survival, it has most as- 
suredly given mankind new and _ forceful 
reasons for clinging to the ancient faith. This 
it has done by enlarging and ennobling the 
conception of personality—a magnificent task 
in prosecuting which it has received invalu- 
able, if unwitting, assistance from the psy- 
chopathologists. Unwitting, because besides 
usually eying the psychical researcher askance, 
the psychopathologist’s idea of the self, as 
the reader has already discovered, differs 
conspicuously from the idea entertained by 
the adventurer into the supernormal. Both 
recognize the existence and operation of sub- 
conscious states of the mind, but they speedily 
part company when it becomes a question of 
interpretation. As in most controversies, not 
all the right is with one side and all the wrong 
with the other. Further, it is possible, unless 
the writer greatly err, to reconcile their seem- 
ingly irreconcilable differences which, it may 
safely be affirmed, have their origin chiefly in 
the varying interests of the investigators. 

The self, as conceived by the psycho- 
pathologist, is a complex, unstable, and won- 
derfully responsive coédrdination of systems 
of ideas, with a physiological basis in the 
nervous system. Unity and continuity of 
memory and consciousness are its prime 
characteristics, and these are readily broken 
by neuron disturbances. Thence results a 
dissociation of greater or less violence, having 
its outward manifestation in, it may be some 
criminal or vicious act or tendency, it may be 
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in hysteria, it may even be in the utter dis- 
appearance of the old personality and the 
formation of a new one. But, having 
definitely ascertained that the neuron dis- 
turbance is purely functional and has not 
reached the organic stage involving cellular 
destruction, it is deemed quite possible to 
utilize the responsivity of the self to effect 
a reaggregation and a consequent inhibition 
of the baneful phenomena. This theory— 
which, as we have seen, has resulted in dis- 
coveries of immediate curative value—mani- 
festly regards the self of which we are normal- 
ly conscious as, so to speak, the crowning 
triumph of neuron aggregation. But in thus 
stating his theoretical position the psycho- 
pathologist overlooks an all-important fact 
which in practice he constantly recognizes. 
This is the fact that when effecting a re- 
association, he .directs his appeal, whether 
through hypnotism, hypnoidism, or simple 
suggestion, not to the old and vanished per- 
sonality, nor to the dissociated, secondary 
personality, but to a self that persists beneath 
all the changing phenomena of consciousness. 
The truth of this will appear from the most 
cursory survey of the cases described in the 
articles dealing with the work of the French 
and American psychopathologists. To put it 
otherwise, there are subconscious states and a 
subconscious state, deeper than all others and 
embracing all others, its content extending 
even to the conscious state of wake-a-day life. 
This sovereign state, need it be said, is the 


“subliminal self” of the psychical researcher 
who, for his part, has erred by neglecting to 
discriminate closely between it and the psycho- 
pathologist’s ‘‘secondary self.” 

At once we are confronted by the problem 
of the place of the self of which we are nor- 
mally conscious, in the scheme of personality. 
Shocking as it may at first thought sound, 
everything would indicate that it is but a dis- 
sociation from the subliminal self, an incom- 
plete aggregation even as the dissociated states 
of neuron disturbance are incomplete ag- 
gregations. To the writer it seems impossible 
to evade this conclusion when we review the 
proved potentialities of our being as revealed 
in the phenomena of hypnotism and telep- 
athy. Yet a moment’s consideration should 
suffice to inspire within us a lively hope—the 
hope that somehow, somewhere, at some 
time, these potentialities, realizable now only 
under abnormal conditions, will become en- 
during actualities. The conditions of our 
environment here on earth are such that it is 
impossible to expect their development in this 
life to any but a limited extent. Yet it is 
inconceivable that they, any more than the 
faculties of which we daily avail ourselves in 
our commerce with our fellows, are given to 
us for no purpose. Logic, therefore, unites 
with faith to buttress the conviction that there 
must be a life beyond, a hereafter in which 
we shall at last come into our complete 
heritage, at last be veritably as men grown to 
full stature. 


THE POPPIES 


By ELIZABETH WEST 


( UEEN poppies, only yesterday you spread 
‘ Your dazzling loveliness of silken sheen— 
Fringed crowns of crimson and barbaric red— 
A flaming sorcery from wands of green. 
Your beauty dimmed the rose, your flaunting towers 
Hid the pale pink and mocked the hollyhock. 
But they, the homely, dear, familiar flowers— 
Fresh, happy-hearted peas, deep-scented stock— 
Bloom on to-day still modest, fair, and sweet; 
While you, poor faded poppies, stand and weep; 
Your fleeting glory falls about your feet, 
All you can offer now—a cup of sleep. 
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A DIANA OF THE GARAGE 


By THOMAS 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HE first I saw of Bill was 
Wy that part of him that lay 
9) limp and inactive on the 
ground, stretched out be- 
» yond the lines of the huge 
/ touring car that he was 
=* tinkering. Then I lowered 
my shoulders a trifle and in the shadow of the 
machine I caught a glimpse of a piebald face 
and noted: item, a pair of intense blue eyes 
peering anxiously upward; item, a large 
mouth, twisted into sympathetic exertion 
with the muscles of his arm as he turned a 
wrench spasmodically; item, rivulets of per- 
spiration that cut their ways over the daubs 
of machine oil on his cheeks. Bill was lying 
on a grease-soaked rug to protect himself 
from the earth. I mentally and precipitately 
dubbed it a prayer rug, but afterwards, when 
I knew Bill better, I changed the name to 
swear rug—a name that has stuck to it. 
My car had been cutting up for a couple of 
days, backing and filling, coughing, splutter- 
ing, missing, lying down on me in unex- 
pected places, pounding, hesitating, dragging, 
pulling back, overheating, stopping on hills, 
and, to be forcible and correct and quote what 
Bill said about it afterwards, “acting like 
hell.” I had changed my spark plugs, ad- 
justed my coil, tightened up my bearings 
and wrist pin, fussed with my carburetor, and 
done everything else that a six months’ motor- 
car experience had taught me—all useless. I 
was a new resident in Bloomfield and had 
been limping about on the road for the better 
part of a week, not daring to trust alien 
hands—for even in six months I had learned 
many lessons—when some friendly chap with 
an auto like mine told me about Bill. 
“Go to Bill Stavey’s,” he said, “‘and he’ll 
fix you up. He’s the only honest machinist 
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in the county, and a good fellow besides, if 
you take him right.” And so here I was. 

After a while, Bill wriggled himself out 
from under the machine, and rose slowly up 
in the air to the length of about six feet. 

“Good day, sir,” he said, glancing at me 
quite impersonally and casually and uncon- 
cernedly, just as if he had expected I would be 
there—as if the only possibility of his ex- 
pressing any surprise would have been if I 
hadn’t been there. Then he called to a boy 
who was washing a runabout inside the gar- 
age and ordered him to put back the rug and 
the multifarious tools with which it was cov- 
ered, while he stood wiping his hands with 
cotton waste—wonderful large hands they 
were, the fingers with square ends and nails 
that looked like polished sheet iron. 

I waited for Bill to speak first. It is a 
highly important matter, this initial approach 
to a keeper of a garage, one that should be 
prayed over and thoughtfully and devoutly 
considered beforehand, for upon his good will 
and attention often depends one’s road com- 
fort for weeks, and to appear too hurried, too 
impatient, may produce an aftermath of con- 
tinuous trouble. And so I waited for Bill to 
speak first. He wasn’t looking at me par- 

“ticularly because he had already “‘sized me 
up” from the shadows below. He had, I 
made no doubt, placed me where I belonged. 

“What’s your trouble?” he said at last, 
turning toward me. I felt this at once to be 
a high compliment. He had done that in- 
tangible but nevertheless important thing, he 
had coupled me with my car. With that fine 
courtesy which afterwards I came to value so 
highly in him, he had assumed that I and my 
machine were one. If I had been a duffer, or 
a “dub” as he would have said, he wouldn’t 
have done this—he would have treated us as 
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things apart. But because he didn’t, I was 
glad, and I trusted Bill from that moment. 

“T wish I knew,” I said. ‘I’m missing.” 

Bill glanced at my car—a Teutonic 
glance that seemed to lift it fairly off its tires 
and put it somewhere, in the proper mental 
pigeonhole where it belonged. In that glance 
he had seen it all—differentials, ball bearings, 
shafts, cones, radiation—everything. 

He pushed up the top of the tool box of 
the car he had been working on and stuffed 
into it the cotton waste. 

“Will you leave her?” he asked. 

This was hardly to my liking. To be in 
a strange land without my habit of locomo- 
tion; to walk basely, or patronize the trolleys, 
seemed to me in the nature of a cruel inva- 
lidism. But in Bill’s face I saw the inevitable. 

“T shall have to, of course,” I replied. 
“But what’s the chance?” 

Bill stroked his chin thoughtfully with his 
great black hand. 

“Well,” he said, “there’s Simpson, wait- 
ing for parts—liable to be here any minute— 
I’ve got to get him out; there’s Skoonmaker, 
he’ll be round at five, cursin’ like a pirate 
because I ain’t got him finished; and here’s 
Doc’ Pollard in a terrible sweat with a broken 
spindle on his pump that I’ve got to make. 
Of course they ain’t got any spindles at the 
agent’s, which means sending to the factory, 
and that won’t do. Then I’ve got to take 
Smith’s body off to get at his high clutch— 
How will day after to-morrow do?” 

“Tt will have to do,” I said sadly. 

Bill straightened out and smiled. 

“Well, you might come round to-morrow 
afternoon,” he said. ‘‘You’re a new cus- 
tomer. When you’ve been coming here long 
enough I can lie to you better. You’ve been 
in the game some time, haven’t you?” glan- 
cing at my car the second time. 

“About six months.” 

“Tt’s a great game.” He motioned me to 
follow him. He went out into the rear of the 
garage where there was a shed and a blow 
fire. Off to one side was the battered body 
of a touring car. 

“Look at that,” said Bill, kicking the 
scarred surface with his foot. “‘That’s the 
way they do it—that’s one of them things 
supposed to be aluminum—sold for alumi- 
num—it’s nothing but tin.” 

“What must the inside of such a car be?” 
I ventured. 

“Soft as mush—the whole thing—and sells 
for $3,000.” 


The next afternoon I strolled around to 
Stavey’s garage again—on foot. It was a 
rectangular building made of mortar with an 
asphalt floor—huge sliding doors and no sign 
of any kind—for Bil Stavey was so well 
known that there was no necessity to adver- 
tise himself. Indeed the motley array of 
motor cars ranged in front told the story. 

“Ts Mr. Stavey in?” I asked the boy. 

“Yes, sir, just inside.” 

Inside the garage I stepped. A small 
stationary gas engine in one corner was chug- 
ging energetically, and turning a system of 
wheels that extended to the remotest parts 
of the garage. An indescribable mixture of 
machines, tools, tires, defunct motor cycles, 
and broken parts was everywhere. And near 
a huge lathe, keenly watching a cylinder of 
iron as it revolved under his fingers, was Bill. 
He turned off the belt for a moment and 
lighting a match on a sign above his head 


* that said ““No Smoking,” he started a stogy. 


Nodding at me without saying a word, he 
turned on his belt again. The sharp tool he 
was working with peeled off the iron as if it 
had been so much soap, and a glittering shav- 
ing fell on the floor. 

“Sorry your car ain’t ready,” Bill said at 
last. ‘‘Simpson’s partstame. He was stand- 
ing over me with a club,” he added with a 
smile, as he turned off the power. 

“You haven’t looked at it then?” 

“T had her out on the road.” 

“What do you think?” 

Bill shook his head. 

“Can’t tell,” he said. ‘“She’s raising hell 
for fair. Maybe your valves need grinding.” 
He took me over to my car, backed disconso- 
lately up into a corner. To me it had never 
before seemed 60 utterly useless, bedraggled, 
woe-begone. Bill lifted up the engine hood. 

“T haven’t had a chance to time her yet,” 
he said, “but——” 

At this moment there was a sense of bustle 
somewhere—as of something wholly alien; a 
pervading presence had suddenly come into 
this little world of machinery where every- 
thing revolved about Bill. A boy came for- 
ward and touched him on the arm. He 
dropped my hood instantly and skillfully and 
without a word strode out through the door. 
Instinctively I followed. 

In front of the door was a small touring 


runabout, and sitting in it imperiously was a | 


irl. 
She had red hair, red cheeks, a slightly 
tilted nose, and a waist that, even if there 
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hadn’t been as much strenuous attention put 
upon it as was obvious, would have still been 
small and dainty enough for any man to love 
at first sight. She had tossed back her veil 
and was talking even before I came out. 

“Mr. Stavey,” she said, “I don’t know 
what’s the matter with my car. It’s acting 
something horrible. Really now I can’t get 
up any kind of a grade. You know you 
fixed the carburetor, but I don’t believe you 
fixed it right, you were in such a terrible hurry 
anyway. Can’t you stop and do it now?” 
she asked anxiously. ‘Of course you must, 
you know, because I have a friend coming 
and I’ve simply got to have it.” 

My heart sank as Bill stepped forward. 
Every moment was precious to me also. And 
I thought sympathetically of all the other 
poor devils with their cars standing around 
waiting to be fixed. My eye lingered on a 
sign in a far corner, ‘First Come First 
Served.” At that moment it was only a 
hollow mockery. 

She had jumped lightly onto the ground as 
she talked, and Bill was leaning over into 
the car. He put on the switch and turned 
over the engine while he listened for the con- 
tact buzz. 

Then he faced around with a whimsical 
look. ‘‘You’ve been monkeying with that 
coil,” he asserted. 

“T just gave it a turn.” 

Bill smiled. 

“You mustn’t do it,” he said. ‘ You leave 
that coil alone. The trouble ain’t there—it’s 
in your mixture. That carburetor needs a 
new cork. The shellac’s come off. Come! 
We'll run her round the block.” 

In an instant they were off. The car was 
going lame—there was no doubt about that— 
but allowing for this, I thought they never 
would come back. 

But when they did come back, Bill was too 
much occupied to do more than utter a brief 
apology. All he whispered was, “‘You see 
how it is—I’ve got to make good with her. 
But come round to-morrow and I’ll have you 
fixed up.” 

Somehow, as I stood in Stavey’s garage 
the next day at the same hour I felt on more 
familiar terms with Bill than ever. I had 
guessed his secret. 

“T’ve found your trouble,” he said as I 

_entered. ‘“‘The commutator was dragging on 
the pump chain. It made a short circuit.” 

He started up the car. It went like a 
shot. 


“Nothing the matter with that,” he shouted 
above the roar of the cylinders. 

“T should say not,” I cried, delighted. 

In an instant my impatience had vanished. 
For no one can conceive, who has not ex- 
perienced it, the delight of an automobilist 
who has found out what the matter is. 

“Have a smoke,” I said, pulling out the 
kind that sells downtown three for a dollar. 

Bill looked at its pale shape indifferently, 
and shook his head. 

“Don’t waste ’em on me,” he said. 
“‘They’re too good. I can’t taste ’em at all. 
Here’s something”—he took out a_ black 
stogy—‘‘that I buy for three cents each— 
pretty good, too! Don’t light that match 
here. We just had a spill,” and he pointed 
to a dark spot on the ground where the gaso- 
line had spread. 

As the days went by, Bill and I came to 
know each other better and better—not 
stridently and vociferously, but more or less 
silently as primitive men have learned each 
other, working together since the world began. 

Bill was interested in my machinery from 
the start—no artist was ever more conscien- 
tious than he. And I was interested in his— 
that is, in his mental machinery. 

I was also interested in Miss Caston, who 
came to the garage at frequent intervals. I 
learned that she was the daughter of a prosper- 
ous local grocer. Also. that she was quite 
popular. 

As for Bill’s secret-—that came gradually. 
One Sunday afternoon, as we sat in his dim 
little office, smoking our respective brands, 
there was a long expressive silence. Pre- 
viously we had been talking politics, social- 
ism, religion. Bill was not erudite, but he 
had thought. 

Then he turned suddenly to me and said, 
jerking his thumb toward the door, “It beats 
hell how some women can get around a man, 
don’t it?” 

Experiences of my own led me to acquiesce. 

“T was thinking,” said Bill, ““how much 
trade I’ve actually lost through—well, you 
know.” 

I nodded. 

“‘That’s why I kinder took to you from the 
start,” he went on. ‘‘You had a right to get 
mad and skin out—that day when she came 
in, bound to get fixed up right off the bat, 
while a half a dozen of my best customers 
was cursing me in their hearts. It wasn’t 
justice! It wasn’t right. But, good heavens, 
I couldn’t help it.” 
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“A woman expects too much,” I replied, 
warmed even then by the recollection. ‘In 
the first place, no ¢voman has any business 
running a car = 

“‘That’s dead right.” 

“But as long as she’s in the game she ought 
to take her chances with the rest.” 

“Sure!” ; 

“But of course you couldn’t help it—in 
her case.” 

Bill slapped his leg. 

“‘Couldn’t for a minute!” he said. ‘‘Ain’t 
she a peach? Mighty. few girls have got a 
chassis like that.” 

“That’s so,” said I with enthusiasm. 

Then I squared round. 

‘Look here, Bill,” I said. 
on that girl?” 

“T sure am.” 

“Then why don’t you go in and marry 
her? You’ve got a good thing here.” 

“Ves,” he said, ‘I’m clearing up over two 
thousand a year, and I owntheranch. But, 
you see, a girl like that—well, she don’t 
understand. She’s all right, mind you. But 
she’s too ambitious. I called on her the 
other night.” 

At the recollection Bill’s form shook. 


‘Are you stuck 


“T got one of them swell dress suits—had 
it cut out and made to order for me—cost me 


forty dollars. I want you to see it. It’s 
great—silk-lined—fits me! Hell and blazes! 
how it fits me. I looked and I guess I felt 
like one of them head waiters at the Waldorf. 
And I had some cards printed, with my own 
name on ’em.” 

“Printed!” I exclaimed. ‘‘Why didn’t 
you consult me. Bill! that is no way to do. 
You’re taking care of my car and it’s my busi- 
ness to look after your social prestige. You 
ought to have had ’em engraved. Look 
here.” And I showed him one of my own. 

Bill shook his head. 

“That’s all right for you,” he said, “but 
not for me. Printing’s good enough for me. 
I’m not in your class, and I know it.” z 

“Well, what happened?” 

‘There was a swell geezer there from town. 
One of these pretty boys. He was handing 
her out a line of choice talk that would have 
made you sick. Now, mind you, I know 
the real thing when I see it. But this chap 
was a Willie boy all right. ‘Mr. Jenks,’ 
says she, ‘this is Mr. Stavey.’ Mr. Jenks 
held up his flipper about three feet in the air 
above his necktie and I grabbed it. Ha!” 

Bill sat back convulsed. 
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“T give him a grip he’ll remember,” he 
roared. ‘‘Regular Masons, Elks, and Hose 
Company Number Three. My, oh, my! 

“Then we sat and chinned. After a while 
Jenks got talking about the bubble business. 
‘My chum,’ says he, ‘owns a French car— 
saved up and bought it—and I’m going to 
get one myself next year,’ says he. I knew 
right off he was a ‘next-year’ dub. I’ve gota 
few of ’em on my books now—geezers with 
second-hand machines always on the blink, 
always kicking about their bills, and always 
getting French cars ‘next year.’ 

“Well, to get back to Willie boy Jenks. 
He meandered on while she and I listened. 
‘How is your car actin’?’ says he. ‘Isn’t 
it giving you lots of trouble?’ says he. ‘T’ll 
be glad to go over it for you,’ says he. ‘A 
woman by herself has no show,’ says he. 
‘You ought to get'a good man to take care 
of it,’ says he. Then he saw her looking at 
my hands, and the game was all off. ‘I’m 
doing the best I can,’ says I. ‘Mr. Stavey 
is in the business,’ says she. ‘He keeps me 
going,’ says she. And all the time I felt— 
well, sort of sad at her confidence in me.” 

Bill puffed* more furiously than ever. I 
pushed open the window wider. 

“You see,” he went on, “I have felt guilty 
at times, because—well, I fixed that car of 
hers so she’d have to come in often, so’s I 
could see her—not to break down exactly, 
but it’s easy to change your mixture and have 
the car get to missing and clouding up the 
plug, and there you are, only I never charged 
her for the time. That would have been 
rubbing it in, wouldn’t it?” 

At this moment the telephone bell rang— 
a long steady peal. Bill wearily reached for 
the earpiece. 

“T knew it,” he muttered. ‘‘There’s no 
rest for the weary. Hello! Miss Caston. Oh, 
yes. Where? Union Street? Allright. You 
just wait. I'll be right out.” 

Bill put up the ’phone and looked at me. 

“‘She’s madder’n hell,” he said. ‘Broken 
down on Union Street. Wouldn’t that jar 
you! Now, a man understands the game, 
and don’t kick. But you can’t make a woman 
see. I’m in for it.” 

‘Well, I wish you luck,” I said as I rose 
to go and Bill moved out into the garage. 

““Won’t you come with me?” he asked, as 
if he hated to have me leave him. “I want 
you to take a spin in my whizzer, anyway.” 

In a far corner of the garage he pulled 
and twisted out the most dilapidated little 
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soap box of a motor car I had ever seen. The 
patches on the tires made them look like 
sections of a geological map. The wire 
spokes in the wheels were twisted and bent. 
The faded cushions were covered with grease 
spots and worn like a spavined horse. ‘There 
was just room for two. 

“Where did you get it?” I exclaimed. 

Bill grinned. 

“T put it together myself,” he replied. ‘I 
picked up a little DeDion engine—the only 
original baby I guess imported into this coun- 
try—and I got this body off a chap that failed. 
She’s a beaut, ain’t she? But she goes like a 
streak.” 

He twisted the crank. There was a 
rattlety bang and a noise like four men shak- 
ing down furnaces in a boiler factory and we 
were off on the way to Union Street at a 
fifteen-mile clip. 

I was sorry for Bill when he faced her. 
She was mad clear through. And her red 
hair somehow didn’t seem to make matters 
any better. 

“Mr. Siavey,” she said, ignoring me, “I’ve 
broken down, right here where everybody can 
see me. And I want you to understand it’s 
all your fault. You’re responsible, and I’ll 
hold you for it.” 

Bill smiled as much as he could. 

““They’re uncertain things,” he said, taking 
off the seat of the runabout. 

“That’s all right. But you haven’t taken 
good care of it. Mr. Jenks told me, and he 
knows.” 

Bill stopped and turned suddenly. 
was a new look in his eyes. 

“What in thunder does he know about it?” 
he said. “Jenks! Ha! That’s great.” 

“‘Well, I guess he knows a good deal more 
than you.” 

“That’s good. I’m glad to hear that.” 

““You know who he is, of course.” 

“*No.”? 

She looked at him scornfully. 

“Don’t you know,” she said, “that Mr. 
Jenks is one of the greatest drivers in the 
country? Didn’t he win the great elimina- 
tion races last year driving a 120 horse-power 
Darracq? Wasn’t he second this year in the 
Continental races? You mean to say you’ve 
never heard of him?” 

Jenks! Good heavens, I thought to myself, 
could this be the Jenks, the young dare-devil 
that we had been reading about in the papers? 
Her Jenks! 
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It was a hard blow, a sudden blow, but Bill 
took it quietly. 

“Ts that right?” he asked. 

““Yes—of course. My brother used to go 
to school with him. I thought you knew it 
the other night. He’s small and slender, but 
oh, my, he’s got nerve! He says the garage 
men are all alike and he looked over my car 
the next day and said the mixture wasn’t right 
—that you’d been doctoring the carburetor 
and giving her too much gas. And he knows! 
It’s mean of you, Mr. Stavey, to cause me to 
break down like this.» It’s—humiliating.” 

Bill was busy. 

“Well,” he said quietly, “your coupling 
pins have sheared off on the crank shaft this 
time. I can back her, but what’s the use? 
I guess, Miss Caston, I’ll have to tow her 
home.” 

“All right, Mr. Stavey. T’ll have to let 
you. Then I'll ride home ina trolley. Only 
—I wish Mr. Jenks was here!” 

An hour later, when once more we stood 
in the cluttered garage, Bill, who had been 
silent all along, shook his head, half to him- 
self, as he coiled up the rope that had been 
used to tow Miss Caston’s runabout in. 

“‘Game’s up,” he said sorrowfully. 
the dub. 
real thing. 
all.” 

“But, look here! old man,” I said, my 
gathering indignation getting the best of me, 
‘“‘why didn’t you protest? Why did you let 
her stand there and abuse you? It was rank 
injustice!” 

There was a quaver in Bill’s voice. 

‘No, it wasn’t,” he said. ‘‘Of course I 
couldn’t help those pins shearing off. That 
wasn’t on me. But I did monkey with that 
car a little, just to keep her coming here, and 
I ought to have got it in the neck. You see 
I couldn’t explain. She wouldn’t have be- 
lieved me, anyway. It pays to be honest, 
even with a girl you’re gone on, don’t it? 
If *I’d been square I might stand a chance 
with Jenks. But now it’s all off. She don’t 
understand it, of course—she don’t know the 
real reason why I did it.” 

Somehow I was silent. It was coming 
over me that herein was a great principle. 

Bill pulled a stogy out of his pocket, and 
savagely bit it nearly in two. 

“And what’s more,” he said, looking me 
straight in the eye, “I’ll be damned if she 
ever will!” 


“Pm 
I swear I thought I knew the 
But I’ve got a lot to learn after 
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SUSPENSE 


(AFTER ‘** SALOME’’) 


By KATE JORDAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY SEWELL COLLINS 


SCENE: A row of orchestra seats, at a mat- 
inée, before the play. 


PERSONS 


A WIFE 

A HusBAND 

THEIR SON 

A WoMAN IN FRONT OF THEM 
A Woman BEHIND THEM. 


Audience gradually fills theater during act. 


Wire: I feel afraid—oh, I feel so afraid! 

HusBanp: Why do youtremble so? Why 
do you feel afraid? 

Boy (to his father): 
The curtain has not yet 
risen. The house is 
but half-filled. We 


have our box of choco- as 
lates. Why is my moth- oe 
er afraid? 7 

WirE: Oh, I amso 
cold! How cold I am! 
The seconds hang upon 
my heart like cold, 
heavy drops from some 
deep well that never felt 
the sun. 

HusBANnpD: Your eyes 
see something awful. 
Their light pierces me. 
What do you see? 

Boy: She stares as 
one who waits upon 
the verge of the Styx. 
She will not touch 
my chocolates. Oh, 
my mother sees some- 
thing! 








Wire: Why should I torture you? 

HusBAND: Give me raw pain and banish 
this suspense. 

Wire: Iam not looking toward the stage. 
You see I am not looking toward the stage. 

HusBANnD: No, you are looking at the 
seats just in front. They are empty seats, 
yet your hollow eyes stare at them. [Aside] 
Some doom approaches when she stares so. 

Boy: Thrice she has refused my choc- 
olates. 

WirE: The seats are empty, yet I see 
something there. It 
will come. I wait for 
it. I know it will come. 

HussBanp: I would 
I knew. Will you not 
speak? [Aside] How 
cold the air when the 
blood fears something! 

Wire: I feel that 
some one will sit in the 
a seat before me—— 

HusBanp: Of course 
some one will sit in the 
seat before you. 

Boy: How strange 
a thing! Would she 
have no one sit in the 
seat? 

Wire: I feel some 
one will sit there—with 
a hat. A prophecy— 
mark well the words— 
a hat. 

HusBanp: You are 
right. (To boy) Your 
mother fears a hat. It 
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Husspanp: ‘Tell us 
what you see. 


is an awful fear. 


“Tell us what you see.” Boy: If she would 
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“TI should go mad.” 


eat my chocolates she would fear nothing. 
They are so wonderful. They are like dark 
pearls, but filled with honey. They are smooth 
. as the body of a lizard. They are beautiful: 

Wire: A big hat! A wide hat! 

Boy: See, I eat my chocolates, and J. who 
am so little fear no hat. 

Hussanp: Hush. She is going to speak 
again. I am getting nervous too. 

Boy: She is going to tell us more about 
the hat. 

HussBanp: My hands are growing cold. 

Wire: I seem to see it—wide, high—great 
feathers on it! 

Hussanp: No—no! Wide if you will 
and high, but I could not bear the feathers. 

Wire: Yet it will come. Something tells 
me so. 

Hussanp: With feathers? 

Wire: Even as I said—high feathers. 
And oh, how high feathers can be! 

HussBanp: I could not bear it. I should 
go mad. I could not bear the feathers. J 
say I should go mad! 

Boy: I keep on eating my chocolates. 
No one else will touch them. 

Wire (rousing herself as from a dream): 
See how the house is filling. How wonderful 
to see so many people—— 





HuspanpD: And so few hats. Let us be 
happy. Let us forget hats. Let us try to 
believe there never was a hat. 

Boy (to his father): ‘Tell mother to take off 
hers. Has she forgotten hers? Perhaps the 
woman behind her hates hats too. 

Wire: Mine is a little hat. 

HusBAND: Every woman says that. I 
hear it always in the theaters. It is not true. 
Oh, take it off—take it off! 

Boy: The woman behind is listening. 
She is bending forward. Her eyes are terri- 
ble. She is wondering if you’are going to take 
it off. 

Hussanp: I wish I had not come. Oh, 
I wish I had not come! (Covers his eyes with 
his hand.) 

Wire: See—I take off my little hat. Do 
not shudder. See—the hat is off. 

HusBAND (without looking): Is it really 
off? 

Wire: Look at me. You will see that it 
is no more upon my head. 

HusBAnp (looking): You have done this 
forme. You love me. I believe you love me. 

Wire: I love you very much. 

Boy: Oh, it is not well for me to eat so 
many chocolates! 

WIFE (séarting): Look at that woman 

















“TI love you very much.” 
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“She of the hat with the forest of feathers.” 


coming through the door. Look,Isay. You 
recall my vision of ahat? Is it not my vision? 

HussBanp: It is—it is. It is a terrible 
vision. But do not shake so. She may not 
come near us. Let us believe that she will 
not. 

Wire: Oh, she will come! I know it by 
the beating of my heart—and it is a terrible 
hat. 

Husspanp: I would I had not seen it. I 
would I had not seen it. 

Wire: There are six ostrich feathers on it. 

HusBanp: How high that white one is. 
It is like a sword waving in battle. 

Wire: It is like a pillar of smoke. 

Boy: I have eaten forty chocolates—no 
one cares. They shudder together. They 
think only of the hat. 

Wire: See, she comes toward us. She is 
looking at the seat before us. 

Hussanp: She will not come. Oh, she 
must not come! 

Wire: She will. She comes. See, she is 
looking at the very spot. She smiles as she 
sees the number upon it. [Aside] An awful 
smile—there is no hope. 

Boy: My brain is dizzy. Green mists 
unroll themselves before ‘nie-~ When the last 
chocolate is eaten I shall be very ill. 





HusBaAnp: See her sit down. How glad 
she seems to sit down! 

Wire: That white feather is higher even 
than we thought. It obscures the curtain. It 
is like a fall of snow. 

HusBAND: It is like a mountain of snow. 

Wire: It is like Mont Blanc. It is an 
awful feather. 

HusBAnp: See how it shakes as she 
moves her head—see the other feathers shake. 
They are as a forest of palms. 

Wire: I am afraid of them. What shall 
we do? 

Boy: No word of what they utter reaches 
me. I feel strange. 

HusBaAnpD: Perhaps she will take the hat 
off. Do not clutch me so. Oh, she will be 
sure to take it off! 

Wire: I would I had your faith. But 
they never take these off—only the little ones 
like mine come off—my little, Jittle hat. 

HussBanp (shudders): I cannot bear to 
think what would happen if she left it on. 

Wire: What would youdo? Your hands 
grope. What do you seek? 

HusBanD: She must take it off. She 
shall take it off! 

Wire: Oh, hear that mocking laugh, as if 
she heard what you said and will not take it off! 

















“T shall be the new man.” 
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HusBaAnp: She shall! She shall! 

Wire: What do your hands so blindly 
seek? There is a red glare in your eyes. I 
fear—I know not what. 

Hussanp: You do well to fear. 

Wire: Do not speak like that. She is 
touching her hair. Perhaps she will take out 
the pins. 

HussBanp: She does not touch the pins. 
Oh, you do well to fear! 

Boy: This last chocolate I do not seem to 
want. How ill I am! 

HussBanp: You do well to fear. 

Wire: Your face is as the dead. Still 
your hands grope. What isit youseek? Oh, 
tell me what you seek with those groping 
hands? 

Hussanp: I will tell you—I seek my hat 
—my hat. 

Wire: Your hat? 

Hussanp: Even mine. I will put it on. 
It is a tall hat—it is a brimmed hat—it is a 
terrible hat! I will put it on. It is meet I 
should put it on. 

Wrrr: They will not let you. They will 
cry shame upon you 

HusBAND (with faint, ghastly smile): It is 
my heart’s desire that they cry shame upon 
me. 

Wire: They will tear your hat to pieces. 

‘And for what end? Still she will wear her 
hat. 

HusBanp: Let them tear my hat to pieces. 
I will go mad—I will tear her hat to pieces. 
I will burn the feather. J will even burn the 
hat. I will go mad! 

Boy: The last has gone. I- have eaten 
sixty chocolates. I would I could go home. 

WIFE (to husband): What do I see in your 
hand? 

Hussanpd: My hat—my own hat—large, 
high! I shall wear it. Proudly I shall flaunt 
it. Ishall be the mew man. (Puts on hat.) 

Wire: Say farewell tome. It may be the 
last time. The air is full of terror. I hear 
the wings of Fate. Kiss me—once. 








HusBanp (kisses her): It is a Cause to 
die in. It is a great Cause. The Cause of 
The Hat. 


Murmur is heard behind. 


Wire: What sound is that? Oh, it 
ascends like the moan of the rising sea! What 
agitation stirs the crowd? Is it what I fear? 
Is it what I darkly fear? 

HusBANnD: Soon you willknow. Soon all 
will know. 

Boy: Centuries seem to have trodden me 
down. All is dark. Iam very ill. 

Wire: A cry from the back—as if some 
wild and bleeding thing did battle for its life. 
Again—it grows—it grows. ‘Too well I know 
its meaning now. 

Hussanp: And she shall soon know— 
even she of the hat with the forest of feathers 
that rise and fall like palms in a simoom— 
shall hear and heed that cry. 

Wire: Oh, this fear eats at the very 
nethermost root of life! I would the end 
would come. Death stalks in the shadow of 
such fear as this. 


Cries from the back: 


Look at that hat! 
Take off that hat! 
Knock that hat off! 
Kick it off! 


Husband hastily removes hat. 

Woman in front hears cries and with a 
guilty and frightened air also removes 
her hat. 

The wife and husband smile at each other. 

The footlights flare. 

The play begins. 

The boy has fallen fast asleep, a dark 
brown stain around his lips. 


Wire: She has taken off the hat. 

HusBanpb: The high hat with feathers. 

Boy (dreaming): I would I had some 
chocolates. 

Wire: It is well. 

HusBanpD: It is very well. 
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